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PREFACE. 



Church Patuonage lias been the subject of more or less 
eager discussion in Scotland for nearly three hundred years. It 
is the only corruption wliieh the enemies of truth have succeeded 
ill engrafting, by the force ol' civil law, upon our simple scrip- 
tural Establishment for any lengthened period, and it has been 
productive of countless evils ; but now that a spirit of vigorous 
inquiry is awakened, and that tbe country is set free from poli- 
tical vassalage, it seems destined speedily to fall before the 
march of truth and spiritual freedom. Any thmg short of the 
total abolition of Patronage, and the restoration to the Chris- 
tian people of Scotland of unfettered liberty in selecting pas- 
tors, will, we believe, afford only — if indeed it does so much — 
a temporiiry lull of the present storm. Acban must be thrust 
out of the camp of Israel altogether — the root of bitterness must 
be thrown out of the vineyard — Jonah must be cast into the 
sea, and then, and then only, there will be a calm. 

The Volume of Tracts now presented to the reader, will be 
found an armoury of weapons on this question. A man who 
will only make himself thoroughly master of its contents, need 
not fear the face of any adversary, whether Lawyer, Historian, or 
Divine. The whole range of the subject is here discussed 
within very limited bounds, and in a distinct practical manner. 

Tlie^rsif Tract contains a series of Acts of Parliament and 
of the General Assembly in regard to Patronage, bringing toge- 
ther, in one short view, the scattered documents of nearly three 
centuries, and ^}roving an imiform and more or less sustained 
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struggle for the rights of the Christian people, on the part of 
the Church of Scotland, from the Reformation till the present 
day. This Tract will suflSciently confute the hardihood of 
such as would gravely represent Patronage as consistent with 
the principles of our Presbyterian Establishment, instead of 
being, as it is, a remnant of Popery and the dark ages. 

The second Tract, by the celebrated Dr Owen, justly called, 
in some respects, " the Prince of Theologians," goes higher in 
the investigation, and tests the claims of Patrons by the infalli- 
ble standard of Divine truth. It proves that Patronage has not 
a vestige of foundation in the Word of God, but is diametrically 
opposed to the mode of appointing ministers pointed out in the 
New Testament, and sanctioned by the example of the Apostolic 
Church. 

The thirds by the venerable Dr Doddridge, in answer to the 
cavils of certain Moderates who had sprung up amongst the 
English Independents of his day, brings the question with great 
calmness and masterly sense to the test of enlightened reason 
and practical utility. He proves most convincingly, that an 
orator, whatever be his subject, to whom men will not listen, 
may as well not speak, — that the common people love the 
Gospel, and that cold, dry, unacceptable preaching is, and has 
been, in all ages, the greatest curse of the Christian Church. 
In a word, he illustrates very strikingly the sagacious maxim 
of Dr Witherspoon, viz., ** A minister can do little good if his 
people don't like him, and no good at all if his people won^t hear 
him." Surely we may, with some confidence, set such names as 
those of Owen and Doddridge, men the praise of whose piety 
^^ is in all the Churches," against those of certain modern sanc- 
timonious defenders of abuses in the Church upon pretended 
" Bible principles." 

Our readers are aware, however, that the defence of Patron- 
age in Scotland does not rest merely on abstract principles, 
but on a certain specific enactment — the Act of Queen Anne 
(1711) restoring Church Patronage in this country, after it 
had been swept away, as our ancestors thought finally, by the 
Revolution Settlement (1690). That the Act of Queen Anne 
is the true origin of the present dispute between the Civil and 



Ecclesiastical Courts, and of therecent violent settlements, is 
clear from the words of the decision in the case of Auciiterarder, 
wherein tlie Lords " find that the said Presbytery have acted 
* * * contrary to the provisions of certain statutes liheHod on, 

and IN PABTICULAH, CONTBABY TO THK PROVISIONS OF THE 

STATDTK 10th Amne, CHAP. 12, entitled ' An Act to restore 
Patrons to their ancient rights of presenting Ministers to the 
Churches vacant in that part of Great Britain called Scotland.'" 
We have, therefore, furnished our readers with clear and full 
information in regard to the nature and histury of this nefarious 
and illegal statute (which will be found amongst the Acts in 
the first Tract), a statute branded with every mark of infamy, 
passed by the worst of men for the worst of purposes, and in 
the most nefarious way, and destitute of any force or authority 
whatever, as being flagrantly a violation of the Treaty of Union 
betwixt England and Scotland. AH this is clearly proved in 
iha fourth, Jijih, and sixth Tracts. 

T\ie fouTth was written, as will be seen by its date and title, 
during the continuance of the Act 1690, nine years before the 
passing of Queen Anne's Act, and by a distinguished member 
of the Seafield family. It sets forth, with great terseness and 
power, not only the legal rights of the people of Scotland in the 
choice of ministers, as secured by the Revolution Settlement, 
but the infinite value of such rights as primarily founded on the 
Word of God, and bearing upon the eternal destinies of man. 
Tliej?/iA, by Mr Begg of Liberton, contains an account of the 
actual history of the passing of Queen Anne's Act, the motives 
which led to it, and a variety of other interesting contempora- 
neous facts never before collected in a consecutive form, but 
essential to be known to a proper understanding of the authority 
of Queen Anne's Act under the constitution of the United 
Kingdom. The same Tract, in a more enlarged form, appear- 
ed in the volume of Non-Intrusion Lectures. It is now accom- 
panied by a list of the Patrons of Scotland, with a statement of 
the number of Patronages claimed by each. The reader will 
see from this list, the precise number of [jersons whose imagined 
rights are ranged against those of the entire Scottish people, 
whilst even these patrons are not all in favour of Patronage in any 
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form, and several of the largest are decidedly in favour of a 
strong popular check upon it. 

The sixth is by Sir David Dalrymple, an able member of 
the Scotch Parliament at the time of the Union, and also a 
member of the English Parliament at the time of the passing 
of Queen Anne's Bill. It contains a very distinct and able 
view of the legal argument against that Bill, as a deliberate and 
notorious violation of the Treaty of Union, and therefore, in 
so far, a subversion of the constitution of the kingdom. No 
authority can be more valuable, in regard to such a question, 
than that of such a distinguished eye and ear witness. 

The rights of patrons only began to be enforced, however, 
with vigour, about twenty years after 1711. This, added to 
the secession from the Church on this and other grounds, which 
arose immediately after, gave rise to much controversy on the 
subject of Patronage. The seventh and eighth Tracts of this 
series were written at that time, the first by a son of Lord Cullen, 
and also himself afterwards ajudge under the title of Lord Pres- 
tongrange, and containing a very calm argument against Patron- 
age, by one who was evidently no " wild man,'' an argument well 
fitted to convince candid inquirers ; the second by the celebrated 
Rev. John Currie of Kinglassie, containing a most powerful, 
learned, and elaborate defence of the right of the Christian 
people to elect their own ministers, and a refutation of such 
objections as were, and still are, urged against that right. As 
this Tract is accompanied with a copious index of contents, it is 
unnecessary to refer to it more minutely here, except to say, 
that it seems completely to exhaust the question, and the 
experience of a century seems to warrant us in pronouncing it 
unanswerable. 

During the discussions then and subsequently carried on in 
regard to this subject, many able and distinguished men stood 
forth in defence of the rights of the people of Scotland against 
the usurpations of patrons under the illegal Statute of Queen 
Anne. Amongst these may be mentioned the celebrated Dr 
Francis Hutchison of Glasgow, Lord Dreghorn, Dr Hardy, 
who, although a leader of the Moderates, frankly admitted that 
the Act of Queen Anne was the master evil which had produced 
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incoDceiyable mischief and confusion amongst the Presbyterians 
of Scotland ; Andrew Crosbie, one of the most acute and cele- 
brated lawyers of his time ; the learned and able Dr M*Crie, 
and many more. Of these Tracts, we have only at present 
republished that of Crosbie, the ninth of this series, which will be 
found written with great spirit and power, and well entitled to a 
careful perusal. 

Dr M*Crie's masterly tract was lately reprinted in his " Mis- 
cellaneous Writings,^^ and others may afterward appear if it be 
thought necessary. 



ARRANGEMENT OF THE TRACTS. 

It will be observed, that we have spoken of the following 
Tracts not in the order in which they were republished, but 
more properly in the order of their historical and argumenta- 
tive sequence. It would have been better had they been re- 
printed in the latter order at first, but the unavoidable delay 
which took place in procuring some of the more scarce Pam- 
phlets prevented this from being done. For the guidance of 
those who took out the Work in separate Numbers, and who 
may wish now to bind them, we subjoin the following as the 
proper arrangement : — 

1. The Acts of Parliament and Assembly. 

2. Dr Owen's Rights of Individual Congregations. 

3. Dr Doddridge on the Opinions of the Christian People. 

4. Sir Francis Grant's Defence of the Standing Laws (1703.) 

5. Rer. James Begg's History of the Act of Queen Anne, 1711. 

6. Sir David Dalrymple's Account of Lay-Patronages (1711.) 

7. Lord Prestongrange's Remarks (1736.) 

8. Rev. John Currie's Jus Populi Divinum (1740.) 

9. Andrew Crosbie's Thoughts concerning Patronage and Presentations 

(1769.) 
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Note. — ^The most important documents connected with the past 
struggles of the Church of Scotland against Patronage, at present 
scattered through scarce and hulky volumes, are here placed in a 
short and consecutive form before the public. This will save much 
trouble to all, and especially to those who have occasion to expound 
this agitated and important question. The old spelling is in a few 
instances changed, to make the meaning intelligible to the general 
leader. 



A COLLECTION OF IMPORTANT ACTS, &c. 



THE JUDGMENT OF THE CHtTRCH OF SCOTLAND 
CONCERNING PATRONAGES. 



FmsT Book of Discipline, 

Drawn up hy John Knox and others, immediateli/ afier the 
Reformation 1560. 

" It appertaiiieth to the people, and to every several congre- 
gation, to elect their minister." — First Book of Discipline, 
Fourth Head, Chap. iv. Sec. 2. 

" For altogetlier this is to be avoided, that any man be 
violently intruded or thrust in upon any coagregation ; but this 
liberty with all care must be reserved to every several church, 
to have their votes and suffrages in election of their ministers." 
—Ibid. Sec. 4. 

" The admission of ministers to their offices must consist in 
(the) consent of the people and church whereto they shall be 
apjTointed, and approbation of the learned ministers appointed 
for their examination." — Ibid, Chap, iv. Sec, 8. 

Second Book of Discipline, 

Drawn up by Andrew Melville and others, and approved of by 
the Church of Scotland as one of her standards, 1581. 

" This ordinaiT and ontward calling has two parts — election, 
and ordination. Electionisthe choosing out of a person or persons, 
most able for the office that vaikes, by the judgment of the elder- 
ship, and consent of the congregation to whom the person or 
persons are appointed. » « • • Jn this ordinary elec- 
tion it is to be eschewed that any person be intruded into any 



of tlie offices oF the kirk contrary to the will of the congrega- 
tion to which they are appointed, or without the voice of the 
eldership." — SecondBook of Disciplme, Chap. iii. Sec. 4, 5. 

" The liherty of the election of persons called to the eccle- 
siastical functions, and observed without interruption, so long 
as the kirk was not corrupted by antichrist, we desire to be 
restored and retained within this realm : so that none be in- 
truded upon any congregation, either by the prince, or any 
inferior person, without lawful election, and the assent of the 
people over whom the person is placed, — as the practice of the 
apostolic and primitive kirk, and good order crave. 

" And because this order, which God's word craves, cannot 
stand with patronages and presentations to benefices used in 
the Pope's kirk, we desire all them that truly fear God, ear- 
nestly to consider, that forasmuch as the names of patronages 
and beueGces, together with the effect thereof, have flowed from 
the Pope, and corruption of the canon law only, in so far as 
thereby any person was intruded or placed over kirks, having 
curam animarum: and forasmuch as that manner of proceed- 
ing hath no ground in the word of God, but is contrary to the 
same, and to the said liberty of election, they ought not now to 
have place in this light of reformation ; and therefore, whoso- 
ever will embrace God's word, and desire the kingdom of his 
son, Christ Jesus, to be advanced, they will also embrace that 
policy and order, which the word of God, and upright estate of 
this kirk, crave ; otherwise it is in vain that they have professed 
the same." — Ibid. Chap. xii. pars. 9, 10. 

Still the patrons who, after the Reformation, had first seized 
the property of the Church, and then her liberties, continued, 
as far as possible, to maintain their power, — from which many 
evils flowed, as appears from the records of the 
Gbneral Assembly 1596. 

Extract from " the tenor of the advice of the brethren 
depute for penning the corruptions and enormi- 
ties in the Ministry, and remead thereof allowed 
by the General Assembly here convened, 1596." 
Quoted by the Assembly 1638, 

CorriLptions in the Office. 

ITiirdly, Because, by presentations, many forcibly are thrust 
into the ministry, and upon conyreyatiorts, [hat utter thereafter 



tofiy were not called by God, 



>ula he provided that 
none seek presentations to benefices without advice of the pres- 
bytery within the bounds whereof the benefice lies, and if any do 
in the contrary, they to be repelled as rei ambitus. 

After 1596, the Presbyterian Church was gradually cor- 
rupted, and Prelacy, accompanied by an arbitrary and unmiti- 
gated patronage, introduced ; a state of matters which was only 
overturned when the purity of the Presbyterian Church was 
again restored by the General Assembly 1638. 

Sbcond Reformation. 

Act of the celebrated Assembly at Glasgow, 1638, 
of which Alexander Henderson was Moderator, 
" Anent the presenting either of pastors or readers 
and Bchoolinasters to particular Congregations." 

That there be respect had to the congregation, and that 
no person be intruded in any office of the kirk contrary to the 
will of the congregation to which they are appointed. The 
Assembly alloweth this article. 

It is remarkable that the Covenanters at this Assembly only 
declared what has since been called the principle of " non-in- 
trusion." It was not till eleven years afterwards that patronage 
was totally abolished by the following Act of Parliament : — 

THE JUDGMENT OF THE KINGDOM OF SCOTLAND 
CONCERNING PATRONAGES. 

Act of Parliament abolishing tlie Patronage of Kirks, 
at Edinburgh, March 9, 1649. 

The estates of Parliament bein^ sensible of the great obi i- 
sation that lies upon them by the National Covenant, and by 
the Solemn League and Covenant, and by many deliverances 
and mercies from God, and by the late Solenm Engagement 
unto Duties, to preserve the doctrine, and miuntain and vindicate 
the liberties of the Kirk of Scotland, and to advance the work 
of reformation therein to the utmost of their power ; and, consi- 
dering that patronages and presentations of kirks is an evil and 
bondage, under which the Lord's people and ministers of this 
land have long groaned ; and that it hath no warrant in God's 
word, but is founded only on the canon law, and is a custom 
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popish, and brought into the kirk in time of ignorance an^super- 
stition ; and that the same is contrary to the Second Book of 
Discipline, in which, upon solid and good ground, it is reckoned 
amongst abuses thai are desired to be reformed, and unto several 
acts of General Assemblies ; and that it is prejudicial to the 
liberty of the people, and planting of kirks, and unto the free 
calling and entry of ministers unto their charge : and the said 
estates, being willing and desirous to pronnote and advance ihe 
reformation foresaid, that every thing m the house of God may 
be ordered according to his word and commandment, do there- 
fore, from the sense of the former obligations, and upon the for- 
mer grounds and reasons, discharge for ever hereafter all patron- 
ages and presentations of kirks, whether belonging to the king, 
or to any laick patron, presbyteries, or others within this king- 
dom, as being unlawful and unwarrantable by God's word, and 
contrary to the doctrine and liberties of this kirk ; and do re- 
peal, rescind, make void, and annul all gifts and rights granted 
thereanent, and all former acts made in Parliament, or in any 
inferior judicatory, in favours of any patron or patrons whatso- 
ever, so far as the same doth or may relate unto the presenta- 
tion of kirks: and do statute and ordain, that no person or 
persons whatsomever shall, at any time hereafter, take upon 
them, under pretext of any title, infeftment, act of Parliament, 
possession or warrant whatsoever, which are hereby repealed, to 

five, subscribe, or seal any presentation to any kirk within this 
ingdom ; and discharges the passing of any infelYmenIs here- 
after, bearing a right to patronages, to be granted in favours of 
those for whom the infeftments are presented ; and that no per- 
son or persons shall, either in the behalf of themselves or others, 
procure, receive, or make use of any presentation to any kirk 
within this kingdom. And it is further declared and . ordained, 
that if any presentation shall hereafter be given, procured, or 
received, that the same is null, and of none effect ; and that it 
is lawful for presbyteries to reject the same, and to refuse to 
admit any to trials thereupon ; and, notwithstanding thereof, to 
proceed to the planting of the kirk, upon the suit and callimj, 
or with the consent of the congregation, on whom none is to he 
obtruded agaimt their will. And it is decerned, statuted, and 
ordained, that whosoever hereafter shall, upon the suit and 
calling of the congregation, after due examination of their 
literature and conversation, be admitted by the presbytery unto 
the exercise and function of the ministry, in any parish within 
this kingdom, that the said person or persons, without a pre- 
sentation, by virtue of iheir admission, hath sufRcient right and 
title to possess and enjoy the manse and glebe, and the whole 



rents, profits, and stipends, which the ministers of that parish 
had formerly possesst and enjoyed, or that hereafter shall be 
modi6ed by the commission for planlation of kirks. . . . And 
because it is needful, that the just and proper interest of con- 
gregations and presbyteries, in providing of kirks with ministers, 
be clearly determined by the General Assembly, and what is 
to be accounted the congregation having that interest ; there- 
fore, it is hereby seriously recommended unto the next GJeneral 
Assembly, clearly to determine the same, and to condescend 
upon a certain standing way for being a settled rule llierein for 
all times coming. 

Directory for the election of Ministers, by the Gene- 
ral Assembly, at Edinburgh, August 4, 1649. 

When any place of tho ministry in a congregation is vacant, 
it is incumbent to the presbytery, with all diligence, to send one 
of their number to preach to tliat congregation, who, in bis 
doctrine, is to represent to them the necessity of providing the 
{)lace with a qualified pastor ; and to exhort them to fervent 
prayer and supplication to the Lord, that he would send them 
a pastor according to his own heart : as also, he is to signify, 
that the presbytery, out of their care of that flock, will send 
imto them preachers, whom they may hear ; and, if they have 
a desire to hear any other, they will endeavour to procure them 
an hearing of that person, or persons, upon the suit of the 
ciders to tlie presbytery. 

2. Within some competent time thereafter, tlie Presbytery 
is again to send one or more of their number to the said vacant 
congregation, on a certain day appointed before for that effect, 
who are to convene and hear sermon the foresaid day ; which 
being ended, and intimation being made by the minister, that 
they are to go about the election of a pastor for that congrega- 
tion, the session of the congregation snail meet and proceed to 
the election, the action being moderated by him that preached ; 
and if the people shall, upon the intimation of the person agreed 
upon by the session, acquiesce and consent to the said person, 
(hen the matter being reported to the Presbytery by commis- 
sioners sent from ihfi session, they are to proceed to the trial of 
the person thus elected; and, finding him qualified, to admit 
him to the ministry in the said congregation. 

3. But if it happen that the major part of the congregation 
dissent from the person agreed tii>on by the session, in that 
case the matter shall be brooyht unto the presbytery, who shall 
judge of the same; and if they do not 6nd their dissent to be 



grounded on causeless prejudices, they are to appoint a new 
election, in manner above npecified. 

4. But if a lesser part of the session or congregation show 
their dissent from the election, without exceptions relevant and 
verified to the presbytery ; notwithstanding thereof, the pres- 
bytery shall go on to the trials and ordination of the person 
elected ; yet all possible diligence and tenderness must be used 
to bring all parties to an harmonious agreement. 

5. It is to be understood, that no person under the censure 
of the kirk, because of any scandalous offence, is to be admitted 
to have a hand in the election of a minister. 

6. Where the congregation is disaffected and malignant, in 
that case the presbytery is to provide lliem with a minister. 

Restoration of Charles II., and period of the 
Persecution. 

Patronages were again introduced by the Parliament 166), 
when Episcopacy was established on the ruins of the Presby- 
lerian Church. Remarkable are the words of Mr Robert 
Wodrow upon this (History of the Sufferings of the Church of 
Scotland, vol. i. p. 28) : — " The Parliament, to secure their 
designed mode of church government, reintroduced the un- 
reasonable and antichristian burden of patrons and presenta- 
tion upon this church, as what they knew had been slill a dead 
weiglit upon, and really inconsistent with, the Presbyterian estab- 
lishment." 

During this period, the most arbitrary patronage not only pre- 
v^led, but every man was persecuted who did not attend " his 
own parish church," no matter who preached. By an act of 
the 1st Parliament of Charles II. Sess. 3, Cap. 2, it was pro- 
vided that such as ordinarily and wilfully withdraw and absent 
themselves from their parish churches on the Lord's day, incur 
the pains following : — Each nobleman, gentleman, and heritor, 
the loss of a fourth part of each year's rent in which they shall 
be accused and convicted ; and each yeoman, tenant, or farmer, 
the loss of such a part of their moveables as the Lords of Coun- 
cil shall modify, not exceeding a fourth ; and every burgess, 
his liberty of merchandizing, trading, and other privileges, and 
the fourth of his moveables : And the Council is to execute this 
act against all who, after admonition of the minister before Iwo 



sufficient witnesses, and by him so attested, sliall be given up to 
them, with power to inflict further corporal pains, as they judge 
necessary, and to do every other thing for procuring obedience 
to this act, and for executing thereof. During this period, a 
vast multitude of Christians were cruelly put to death in Scot- 
land " for conscience' sake." 

The Revolution 1088. 

At the happy Revolution, this persecution entirely ceased, 

and Presbytery was restored by the following act lt)90, c^5 : — 

Act ratifying the Confession of Faith, and settling; 

Presbyterian Church government. 

Edinburgh, June 7, IG90. 
Our Sovereign Lord and Lady, the King and Queen's 
Majesties, and three Estates of Parliament, conceiving it to 
be their bound duty, after the great deliverance that God hath 
lately wrought for this church and kingdom, in the first place, 
lo settle and secure therein the true Protestant religion, accord- 
ing to the truth of God's word, as it hath of a long time been 
professed within this land ; as also the government of Christ's 
church within this nation, agreeable to the word of God, and 
most conducive to the advancement of true piety and godliness, 
and the establishing of peace and tranquillity within this realm ; 
and that by an article of the Claim of Right, it is declared, that 
Prelacy, and the superiority of any oflice in the church above 
presbyters, is and hath been a great and insupportable griev- 
ance and trouble to this nation, and contrary to the inclinations 
of the generality of the people ever since the Reformation, they 
having reformed from Popery by presbyters, and therefore ought 
to be abolished : Likeas, by an act of the Inst session of tliis 
Parliament, Prelacy is abolished: therefore, their Majestie):, 
with advice and consent of the saids three Estates, do hereby 
revive, ratitie, and perpetually confirm all laws, statutes, and acts 
of Parhament, made against Popery and Papists, -and for the 
maintenance and preservation of the true reformed Protestant 
religion, and for the true Church of Christ within this kingdom, 
in so far as they confirm the same, or are made in favours 
thereof. Likeas they, by these presents, ratify and establish 
the Confession of Fnith, now read in their presence, and voted 
and approven by llicin, as the public and avowed confession of 
this church, containing the sum and suhstance of the doctrine 
of the Reformed Churches (which Confession of Faith is sub- 
joined lo this present act). As also they do establish, ratify. 
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and confirm the Presbyterian church government and discipline. 
That is to say, the government of the church by kirk- sessions, 
presbyteries, provincial synods, and General Assemblies, ratiGed 
and established by the IHth act, Ja. VI., pari. 12, anno 1592, 
entitled, Ratification of the Liberty of the True Kirk, &c,, 
and thereafter received by the general consent of this nation, 
to be the only government of Christ's Church vtithin this king- 
dom ; reviving, renewing, and confirming the foresaid act of 
Parliament, in the whole heads thereof, except that part of it 
relatin? to patronages, which is hereafter to be taken into con- 
sideration ; and rescinding, annulling, and making void the 
acts of Parliament following. (Follow the titles and dates of 
divers acts of Parliament.) With all other acts, laws, statutes, 
ordinances, and proclamations, and that in so far allenarly as the 
said acts and others generally and particularly above mentioned 
are contrary or prejudicial to, inconsistent with, or derogatory 
from the Protestant religion, and Presbyterian government now 
established ; and allowing and declaring, that the church govern- 
ment be established in the hands of, and exercised by these 
Presbyterian ministers who were outed since the 1st of January 
1661, for nonconformity to Prelacy, or not complying with 
the courses of the times, and are now restored by the late act 
of Parliament, and such ministers and elders only as they have 
admitted or received, or shall hereafter admit or receive : And 
also, that all the said Presbyterian ministers have, and shall 
have right to the maintenance, rights, and other privileges by 
law provided to the ministers of Chrisl^s Church within this 
kingdom, as they are or shall be legally admitted to particular 
churches. Likeas, in pursuance of the premises, their Majesties 
do hereby appoint the first meeting of the General Assembly 
of this Church, as above established, to be at Edinburgh, tJie 
third Thursday of October next to come, in this instant year 
1690. And because many conform ministers either have 
deserted, or were removed from preaching in their churches 

E (receding the 13th day of April 1689, and others were de|irive<l 
or not giviiig obedience to the act of the Estates made in the 
said 13th of April 1689, entitled. Proclamation against the 
owning of the late King James, and appointing public prayers 
for Kmg William and Queen Mary : Therefore their Majes- 
ties, with advice and consent foresaid, do hereby declare all the 
churches either deserted, or from which the conform ministers 
were removed or deprived, as said is, to be vacant, and that the 
Presbyterian ministers exercising their ministry within any of 
these parodies (or where the last incumbent is dead), by the 
desire or consent of the paroch, shall continue their possession, 
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le benefices and stipeDils, according to their 
entry in the year 1689) and in time coming, aye and while the 
church as now established take further course therewith. And 
to the effect the disorders that have happened in this church 
may be redressed, their Majesties, with advice and coosent 
foresaid, do hereby allow the general meeting, and representa- 
tives of the foresaid Presbyterian ministers and eiders, in whose 
hands the exercise of the church government is established, 
either by themselves, or by such ministers and elders as shall 
be appointed and authorised visitors by them, according to the 
custom and practice of Presbyterian government throughout 
the whole kingdom, and several parts thereof, to try and purge 
out all insufficient, negligent, scandalous, and erroneous minis- 
ters, by due course of ecclesiastical process and censures ; and 
likewise for redressing all other churcn disorders. And further, 
it is hereby provided, that whatsoever minister, being conveneil 
before the said genera! meeting, and representatives of the 
Presbyterian ministers and elders, or the visitors to be appointed 
by them, shall either prove contumacious in not appearing, or be 
found guilty, and shall be therefore censured, whether by sus- 
pension or deposition, they shall ipsofaclo be suspended from, 
or deprived of their stipends and benefices. 

Patronages again fell with the rise of Presbytery, and were 
abolished by the same Parliament 1690, c, 23, the power of 
electing and calling ministers being restored to the respective 
congregations, under certain restrictions. The ace runs thus : — 

Act of the Scottish Parliament 1690, c. 23, 

Our Sovereign Lord and Lady, the King and Queen's 
Majesties, considering, that the power of presenting ministers 
to vacant churches, of late exercised by patrons, hath been 
greatly abused, and is inconvenient to be continued in this 
realm, do therefore, with the advice and consent of the Estates 
of Parliament, hereby discharge, cass, annull, and make void 
the foresaid power, heretofore exercised by any patron of pre- 
senting ministers to any kirk now vacant, or tliat shall here- 
after happen to vaick within this kingdom, with all exercise 
of the said power : And also all rights, gifts and infeftments, 
acts, statutes and customs, in so far as they may be extended or 
understood to establish the said right of presentation ; but pre- 
judice always, of such ministers as are duly entered by the fore- 
said presentations (while in use) their right lo the manse, gleib, 
benefice, stipend, and other profits of their respective churches, 
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ns accords i And but prejudice to tlie patrons of their riglit 
to employ tlie vacant atipentls on pious uses, witliin the respec- 
tive parishes, except where the patron is Popish, in which case 
he is to employ the s.ime on pious uses, by the advice and ap~ 
(Mjiutment of the presbytery ; and in case the patron shall fail 
III applying the vacant stipend for the uses foresaid, that, he 
shall lose his right of administration of the vacant stipend, for 
that and the next vacancy, and the same shall be disposed on 
by the presbytery, to the uses foresaid ; excepting always the 
vacant stipends within the bounds of the Synod of Argyle : 
And to the effect the calling and entering ministers, in all time 
coming, may be orderly and regularly performed, their Majes- 
lies, with consent of the Estates of Parliament, do statute and 
declare, that in ease of the vacancy of any particular church, 
and for supplying the same with a minister, tne heritors of the 
said piirish (being Protestants), and the elders, are to name and 
pro]>ose the person to the whole congregation, to be either 
approven or disapproven by tliem ; and, if they disapprove, that 
the disapprovers give in their reasons, to the effect the afiiiir 
may be cognosced upon by the presbytery of the bounds, at 
whoso judgment, and by whose determination, the caUing and 
entry of a particular minister is to be ordered and concluded. 
And it is hereby enacted, that if application be not made by the 
eldership, and heritors of the parish, to the presbytery, for the 
call and choice of a minister within the space of six months after 
the vacancy, that then the presbytery may proceed to provide 
ihe said [larish, and plant a minister in the church, tanquamjure 
devobtto. It is always hereby declared, that this act shall be 
but prejudice of the calling of ministers to royal burghs, by 
the magistrates, town-council, and kirk-session of the burgh, 
where there is no landward parish, as they have been in use 
before the year 1660. And wliere there is a considerable part 
of the parish in landward, that the call shall be by magistrates, 
town-council, kirk-session, and the heritors of the landward 
parish. And in lieu and recompense of the said right of pre- 
sentation, hereby taken away, their Majesties, with advice and 
consent foresaid, statute and ordain the heritors, and liferenters 
of each (xirish, and the town-councils for the burgh, to pay In 
the said patrons, betwixt and Martinmas next, the sum of 600 
merks, proportionally effeiring to their valued rents in the said 

Garish, viz, : — two parts by the heritors, and a third part by the 
ferenters, deducing always the patron's own part, effeiring to 
liis proportion as an heritor, and that upon the said patron his 
granting a sufiicient and formal renunciation of the said right of 
presentation, in favours of the said heritors, town-council for the 
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burgh, and kirk-session : And it is hereby declared, that as to 
the parishes to wliich their Majesties have right to present, upon 
payment of the saiil 600 merka to the clerk of the thesaiiry, their 
Majesties shall be fully denuded of their right of presentation, 
as to that parish ; and as to other patrons, if they refuse to ac- 
cept the said 600inerks, the same is to be consigned in the hands 
of a responsal person in the parish, upon the hazard of the con- 
signers, not to be given up to the patron, until he grant the 
said renunciation ; allowing, in the meantime, the heritors and 
kirk-session to call the minister, conform to this act: And 
ordains letters of horning to be direct at the instance of the 
patron, against the heritors and others, who shall not make pay- 
ment of the said 600 merka, after the said term of Martinmas 
next, and likewise at the instance of the heritors, and others 
willing to pay, against those who are unwilling. And in case 
the patron be unwilling to accept the said sum, or the heritors, 
and others aforesaid, unwilling to pay, ordains letters of horning 
to be direct, at the instance of their Majesties' solicitor, against 
either of them. And further, their Majesties, with advice and 
consent foresaid, statute, enact, and declare, that the right of 
the teinds of the said parishes, which are not heritably disponed, 
shall, by virtue of this present act, belong to the said patrons, 
with the burden always of the minister's stipends, tacks, and pro- 
rogations already granted of the said teinds, and of such aug- 
mentations of stipends, future prorogations, and erections of new 
kirks, as shall be found just and expedient, providing the said 
{latrons, getting right to the teinds, by virtue of this present act, 
and who had no right thereto o( before, shall be: Likeas, they 
are hereby obliged to sell to each heritor the teinds of hia own 
lands, at the rate of six years' purchase, as the same shall be 
valued by a commission for valuation of teinds; and whereas 
there are certain lands and annual-rents holden of the said bene- 
fices, and beneficed persons, from which the patrons might have 
some benefit arising to them; It is hereby ordained, that the 
right of superiority of the said lands and annual-rents shall 
belong to their Majesties in all time coming, with all the whole 
casuatities and emoluments thereof, notwithstanding of any ter- 
mer act of Parliament in the contrar ; reserving, notwithstand- 
ing, to the patrons the feu-farms, and feu-mails of the said supe- 
riorities, aye, and while they receive payment and satisfaction 
from their Majesties, of the price thereof, at the rate of lOU 
merks for each chalder of victual over head, and for each 100 
merks of feu-mail, except where the siud feu-farms are a part 
of the minister's modified stipend, or where the minister is, aixl 
has been in possession thereof, by the space of ten years, ur 



where he has the full benefice, in which cases they are to he 
irredeemable. Excepting, likewise, from this act tlie superiori- 
ties belonging to the deanry of Hamilton, and the provostry of 
Bothwel, whereunto the Duke of Hamilton has right, which 
are no ways hereby prejudged. 

The Union. 

After this state of matters had continued for 16 years, during 
which no secession took place amongst the Presbyterians of 
Scotland, it was proposed to establish a union between the two 
kingdoms. This proposal met with great opposition amongst 
the mass of the people of Scotland, and would have been re- 
sisted by the Church, had not proper security been given that 
the liberties of the Church of Scotland were to be fully and 
honourably maintained. The first step, therefore, towards the 
treaty of union was the passing of an act for securing the in- 
tegrity and liberties of the Church of Scotland, as she then 
existed, as " a fundamental and essential condition of any treaty 
or union to be concluded betwixt the two kingdoms," as fol- 
lows : — 



Act for securing the Protestaut Religion and Pres- 
byterian Church Government, which was the 
basis of the Treaty of Union, at Edinhurgh, 
January 16, 1707- 

Our Sovereign Lady, and the Estates of Parliament, consider- 
ing. That by the late Act of Parliament for a treaty with Eng- 
land, for an union of both kingdoms, it is provided, that the com- 
missioners for that treaty should not treat of or concerning any 
alteration oftheworship,disciphne, and government of the church 
in this kingdom as now by law established : which treaty being 
now reported to the Parliament, and it being reasonable and 
necessary, thut the true Protestant reliffion, as presently professed 
within this kingdom, with the worship, discipline, and government 
ofthis church, should be effectually and unalterably secured, there- 
jore, her Majesty, with advice and consent of the said Estates of 
Parliament, do thereby establish and confirm the said true Protes- 
tant religion, and the worship, discipline, and government of this 
church, to continue without any alteration to the people of this 
land in all succeeding generations : and more esjiecially, her 
Majesty, with advice and consent aforesaid, ratifies, approves, 
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and for ever confirms tlie lifUi act of tlie first Parliament of 
King William and Queen Mary, entitled, " An act ratifying 
tlie Confession of Fnith, and settling Frei^bytertan church 
government, with the hail other Acts of Parliament relating 
thereto, la prosecution of the declaration of the Estates of this 
kingdom, containing the Claim of Right, bearing date the lllh 
of April 1 689." And her Majesty, with advice and consent 
foresaid, expre-ssly provides and declares, that the foresaid true 
Protestant religion, contained in the above mentioned Confes- 
sion of Faith, with the form and purity of worship presently in 
use within this Church, and its Presbyterian church government 
and discipline ; that is to say, the government of the church by 
Kirk-Sessions, Presbyteries, Provincial Synods, and General 
Assembly, all established by the foresaid acts of Parliament, 
pursuant to the Claim of Right, shall remain and continue wn- 
alterable ; and that the said Presbyterian goverwneid shall be 
the miiy goaemment of the church within the kingdom of Scot- 
land. 

And further, for the greater security of the foresaid Protes- 
tant religion, and of the worship, discipline, and government of 
this Church, as above established, her Majesty, with advice and 
consent foresaid, statutes and ordains, That the universities and 
colleges of St Andrews, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Edinburgh, 
as now established by law, shall continue within this kin^om 
for ever : and that in all time coming, no professors, principals, 
regents, masters, or others, bearing office in any university, 
college, or school, within this kingdom, be capable, or be ad- 
mitted, or allowed to continue in the exercise of their said 
functions, but such as shall own and acknowledge the civil 
government in manner prescribed, or to be prescribed by the 
acts of Parliament : as also, that before or at their admissions, 
they do, and shall acknowledge, and profess, and shall subscribe 
to the foresaid Confession of Faith, as the confession of their 
faith ; and that they will practise and conform themselves to 
the worship presently in use-in this church, and submit them* 
selves to the government and discipline thereof; and never 
endeavour, directly or indirectly, the prejudice or subversion ol 
the same ; and that before the respective presbyteries of their 
bounds, by whatsomever gift, presentation, or provision they 
may be thereto provided. 

Aad further, her Majesty, with advice foresaid, expressly de- 
clares and stjitutes, that none of tlie subjects of this kingdom 
shall be liable to, but all and every one of them, for ever free 
of any oath, test, or subscription, within this kingdom, contrary 
to, or inconsistent with the foresaid true Protestant religion, 
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and Presbyterian church government, worship, and discipline, 
as above established : and that the same, within the bounds of 
this church and kingdom, shall never be imposed upon, or 
required of ihem in any sort. 

And lastly, that after the decease of her present Majesty, 
(whom God long preserve) the sovereign succeeding lo her in 
the royal government of the kingdom of Great Britain, shall in 
all time coming, at his or her accession to the crown, swear and 
subscribe, that they shall inviolably maintain and preserve the 
foresaid settlement of the true Protestant religion, with the 
government, worship, discipline, rights and privileges of this 
Church, as above established by the laws of this kmgdom, in 
prosecution of the Cluim of Right : and il is herein/ statute and 
ordained, that this act of Parliament, with the establishment 
therein contained, shall be held and observed in all time coming, 
as a fundamental and essential condition of any treaty or vnioti 
to be concluded betwixt the two kingdoms, without any alteration 
thereof, or derogation thereto, in any sort for ever : as also, that 
this act of Parliament and settlement therein contained, shall be 
insert and repeated in any act of Parliament that shall pass fir 
agreeing and concluding the foresaid treaty or union betwixt the 
two kingdoms ; and that the same shall be therein expressly de- 
clared to be a fundamental and essential condition of the said 
treaty or union in all time comity. 



Act ratifying and approving the Treaty of Union of 
the two Kingdoms of Scotland and England, 
January 16, 1707, founded on the foresaid act of 
security. 

The Estates of Parliament considering that Articles of 
Union of the kingdoms of Scotland and England were agreed 
on the 22d of July 1706 years, &c. • " • and sickUke, her 
Majesty, with advice and consent of the Estates of Parliament, 
resolving to establish the Protestant religion and Presbyterian 
church government, has past in this Session of Parliament an 
" Act for securing of the Protestant Religion and Presbyterian 
Church Government," which, by the tenor thereof, is appointed 
to be insert in any act ratifying the treaty, and expressly declared 
to be a fundamental and essential condition of the said treaty of 
union in all time coming," &c. 

After embodying the act of security, the document proceeds 
as follows : — 
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' Which Aitictes of Union, and act immediately above Writ- 
ten, her Majesty, with advice and consent aforesaid, statutes, 
enacts, and ordains to be, and continue in all lime coming, the 
sure and perpetual foundation of a complete and entire union of 
the two kingdoms of Scotland and England, under the express 
condition and provision. That this approbation and ratification 
of the foresaid articles and act, shall be noways binding on this 
kingdom, until the s'<iid articles and act be ratified, approved, 
' and confirmed by her Majesty, with, and by the authority of the 
Parliament of England, as they are now jigreed to, approved, 
and confirmed by her Majesty, with, and by the authority of 
the Parliament of Scotland. Declaring nevertheless. That the 
Parliament of England may provide for the security of the 
Church of England, as they think it expedient, to take place 
within the bounds of the said kingdom of England, and not 
derogating I'rom the security above provided for establishing of 
the Church of Scotland within tlie bounds of this kingdom. 
As also, the said Parliament of England may extend the addi- 
tions and olher provisions contained in the Articles of Union, 
iis above insert, in favours of the subjects of Scotland, to, and 
in favours of the subjects of England, which shall not suspend 
or derogate from the force and effect of this present ratification, 
but shall be understood as herein included, without the necessity 
of any new ratification in the Parliament of Scotland. And 
lastly, ker Majesty enaeis and declares. That all laics and sta- 
tutes in this kingdom, so far as they are contrary to, or incon- 
si^ent with the terms of these articles, as above mentioned, shall 
Jrom ajid after the Union, cease and become noid. 



Queen Anne's Jacobite Ministri. 

Afterwards, some who had got into the management of pub- 
lic affairs, being dissatisfied with, and incensed aganst the Church 
of Scotland's zeal for Ihe Protestant succession in the illustri- 
ous House of Hanover, and being stirred up chieBy by the 
Scotch .lacobites, moved against her in the British Parliament, 
to get patronages restored. The following act was, in plain 
violation of the treaty of union, suddenly introduced into the 
House of Commons, on the 20th March 1712, permission 
having been obtained to introduce it on the 13th — 159 mem-, 
hers voting for, and 82 ngainst, granting permission. Th» 
bill was read a first time on the 20th, read a second time on 
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for, and 80 against. The same day the House meets in Com- 
mittee, adjourns till the 3d of April, on which day the bill is 
committed, reported, read clause by clause, and ordered to be 
engrossed. It was read a third time on the 7th of April, and 
finally passed, the House dividing 173 for, and 76 against, it 
was brought to the House of Lords on the 6th of April. 
The following is a copy of the act ; — 

An Act to restore the Patrons to their ancient rights of pre- 
senting Ministers to the churches vacant in that part of Great 
Britain called Scotland. 

Whereas by the ancient laws and constitution of that part of 
Great Briton called Scotland, the presenting ministers to vacant 
churches did of right belong to tiie patrons, until bv the 23d 
act of the 2d session of the first Parliament of the late King 
William and Queen Mary, held in the year 1690, entitled, 
" An Act concerning Patronages," the presentation was taken 
from the patrons, and given to the heritors and elders of the 
respective parishes ; and in place of the right of presentation, 
the heritors and liferenters of every parish were to pay to the 
respective patrons a small and inconsiderable sum of money, 
for which the patrons were to renounce their right of presenta- 
tion in all times thereafter: And whereas, by the 15th act of 
the 5th session, and by the 13th act of the sixth session of 
the first Parliament of the said King William, the one entitled, 
" An Act for the encouraging of preachers at vacant churches 
be-north Forth;" and the other entitled, " Act in favours of 
preachers be-north Forth," there are several burdens imposed 
upon vacant stipends, to the prejudice of the patron's right 
of disposing thereof: and whereas that way of calling minis- 
ters has proved inconvenient, and has not only occasioned 
great heats and divisions among those who, by the foresaid 
act, were entitled and authorised to call ministers, but like- 
wise has been a great hardship upon the patrons, whose prede- 
cessors had founded and endowed those churches, and who have 
not received payment or satisfaction for their right of patronage 
from the foresaid heritors or liferenters of the respective jiarishes, 
nor have granted renunciations of their said rights on that 
account ; Be it therefore enacted, by the Queen's Most Excel- 
lent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parlia- 
ment assembled, and by the authority of the same, that the 




aforesaid act, made in the year 1690, entitled, <* Act concerning 
Patronages," in so far as the same relates to the presentation of 
ministers by hentors and others therein mentioned, be, and is 
hereby repealed and made void ; and that the aforesaid 15th 
act of the fifth Session, and the 1 3th act of the sixth Session of 
the first ParUament of King William, be, and are hereby like- 
wise repealed and made void; and that in all time coming, the 
right of all and every patron or patrons to the presentation of 
ministers to churclies and benefices, and the disposing of the 
vacant stipends for pious uses within the parish, be restored, 
settled, and confirmed to them — the aforesaid acts, or any other 
acts, statute, or custom to the contrary, in any vcise notwith- 
standing ; and that from and after the 1st day of May 1712, it 
shall and may be lawful for her Majesty, her lieirs and succes- 
sors, and for every other person or persons, who have right to 
any patronage, or patronages of any church or churches what- 
soever, in tiiat part of Great Britain called Scotland (and who 
have not made and subscribed a formal renunciation thereof 
under their hands), to present a qualified minister or ministers 
to any church or churches whereof they are patrons, which shall, 
at any time after the said 1st day of May, happen to be vacant; 
and the presbytery of the respective bounds shall, and is hereby 
obliged to receive and admit in the same manner such qualified 
person or persons, minister or ministers, as shall be presented 
by the respective patrons, as the persons or ministers presented 
* before the making of this act ought to have been admitted. 

Provided always, that in case any patron or patrons have 
accepted of, and received any sum or sums of money from the 
heritors or liferenters of any parish, or from the magistrates or 
town-council of any borough, in satisfaction of their right of 
presentation, and have discharged or renounced the same under 
Llieir hand, that nothing herein shall be construed to restore 
such patron or patrons to their right of presentation, — any thing 
in this present act to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Provided also, and it is hereby enacted, by the authority 
foresaid, that in case the patron of any church aforesaid shall 
neglect or refuse to present any qualified minister to such church 
that shall be vacant the said Ist day of May, or shall haj^n to 
be vacant at any time thereafter, for the space of six months, 
after the^aid 1st day of May, or after such vacancy shall hap- 
pen, that the right of presentation shall accrue and belong, for 
that time, to the presbytery of the bounds where such Church 
is, who are to present a qualified person for that vacancy, tanqvam 
jure devoluto. 

And be it farther enacted and declared, by the authority 
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iiforesaid, that llie paLraoage and rigtit of preseDtations^o 
jji^ters to all churches which belonged to archbishops, bisfaopi^, 
or other dignified persons, iu the year 1689, before Episcopacy 
was abolished, as well as those which formerly belonged to the 
Crown, shall and do of right belong to her Majesty, her heirs 
and successors, who may present qualified ministei's to such 
church or churches, and dispose of the vacant stipends thereof 
for pious uses, iu the same way and manner as her Majesty, her 
h^rs and successors, may do in the case of other patronages 
belonging to the Crown. 

Declaring always, that nothing in this present r.ct contained 
shall extend, or be construed to extend, to repeal ami make void 
the aforesaid 23d act of the second session of first Parliament 
of the late King William and Queen Mary, excepting so far as 
relates to the caUIng and presenting of ministers, and to the 
disposing of vacant stipends, in prejudice of the patrons only. 

And be it farther enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that 
all and every patron and patrons, who have not taken, or shall 
not take, at any time before his or their presenting a minister or 
ministers to any church or churches aforesaid, the oath appointed 
to be taken by persons in public trust, by an act made in the 
sixth year of iier Majesty's reign, entitled, " An Act for the 
better security of her Majesty's person and government," shall, 
and are hereby obliged, at their signing such presentation, to 
take and subscribe the aforesaid oath before the sheriff of the 
shire, Stewart of the stewartry, or before any two or more jus- 
tices of the peace of the county or place where such patron re- 
sides ; and in case such patron or patrons, who have not formerly 
taken the aforesaid oath, refuse or neglect to take the same at 
signing of such presentation, that the same shall be, and is 
hereby declared to be void, and the right of presentation, and 
of the disposing the vacant stipends for that time, shall belong 
to her Majesty, her heirs and successors, who may present a 
qualified person to such church or benefice, at any time within 
the space of six months after such neglect or refusal — any thing 
iu this present act, or in any other act, to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

And whereas the right of patronage of churches may belong 
to Papists, be it therefore enacted, by the authority aforesaid, 
that any person or persons, known or suspected to be Papists, 
and wiio have a right of presenting ministers, shall be obliged, 
at or before his or their signing any presentation, to purge 
himself of Popery, by taking and signing the Formula, con- 
tained in the third act nf the Parliament of Scotland, held 
in the year 1700, entitled, " Act for preventing the growth 
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of Popery:" and in case such Popish patron or patrons 
shall refuse to lake and subscribe the Formula aforesaid, the 
same being tendered to bjin or them by the sheriff of the shire, 
Stewart of the stewartry, or any two or more justices of ihe peace 
within their respective jurisdiction, who are hereby empowered 
to administer the same, the presentation, and the riglit of dis- 
posing the vacant stipends, shall, for that time, belong to her 
Majesty, her heirs and successors, who may present any quali- 
fied person or persons within six months after such neglect or 
refusal, — any thing in this present act, or any other act, tu the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

The Commission of the Assembly inslaritly sent op three 
Commissioners to London to remonstrate against this attack 
upon the liberties of Ihe Church of Scotland, and violation of 
national faith. Owing to the difficulty of communication in 
those (t;iys, and the haste with winch the bill had proceeded, 
these Commissioners did not arrive in London until it had 
passed the Commons and reached the House of Lords. Tliey 
inmiediately presented the following address to the House of 
Lords :— 

To the most Honourable the Peers of Great Britain, in Par- 
liament assembled. 

The humble Representation of William Carstares, Thomas 
Blackweli, and Robert Bailie, ministers of the Church of 
Scotland, offered by them in the name, and by the appoint- 
ment of the Conimission of the late General Assembly of 
the aforesaid Church, concerning the bill for restoring pa* 
tronages now depending before your Lordahiiis. 

It is with all humble duty and submission represented unto 
your Lordships, that this depending bill seems to be contrary 
to the present constitution of our church, so well secured by 
the late treaty of union, and solemnly ratified by the acts of 
Parliament in both kingdoms. That this may be more clear, 
it is to be observed, that from the first reformation from Popery, 
ihe Church of Scotland hath always reckoned patronages a 
grievance and burden, as is declared by the First and Second 
Books of Discipline, published soun alter the said reformation ; 
since which time they were still judged a grievance, till at 
length they came by law to he abolished. 

These [Kitronages having been restored with Episcopacy, in 
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the years 1661 and 1662, did continue to the year 1690, tlml 
Episcopacy was abolished, and Presbyterian government again 
establistied; and though the act of Parliament 1690, resettling 
Presbyterian church government, was founded on the act of 
Parliament 1592, which bears a relation unto patronages, yet 
the said act of Parliament 1690, doth expressly except that part 
of the old act, and refer patronages to be thereafter considered, 
which accordingly was considered in the same Parliament 
1690 ; whereby it is plain, that the abolition of patronages was 
made a part of our church constitution, enacted by the act 
1690; and that this act 1690, wiih all other acts relative 
thereto, being expressly ratified, and for ever confirmed, by the 
act for securing the Protestant religion and Presbyterian govern- 
ment, and engrossed as an essential condition of the ratifica- 
tions of the treaty of union passed in the Parliaments of both 
kingdoms ; the said act, abolishing patronages, must be under- 
stood to be a part of our Presbyterian constitution, secured to 
us by the treaty of union for ever. 

Yet it b to be particularly considered, that the same Parlia- 
ment 1690, was so tender of the civil rights of patrons, and so 
sincerely desirous only to restore the church to its just and 
primitive liberty of calling ministers in a way agreeable to the 
word of God, that they only discharged the patrons' power of 
presenting ministers to vacant churches ; but as to any thing of 
iheir civil rights, did make the conditions of patrons better than 
before, not only by reserving unto them the right of disposal of 
vacant stipends, for pious uses, within the parish, but also 
giving unto them the heritable rights of the tithes, restricting 
the minister who formerly bad the said right to stipends much 
below the value of the said tithes : notwithstanding which 
advantageous concessions to the patrons by the Parliament, 
this bill lakes back from the church the power of presentation 
of ministers, without restoring the tithes which formerly be- 
longed to her, by which the patrons come to enjoy both the 
purchase and the price. 

This being then the true account of our legal settlement as to 
this matter, it appears to be evident, that the restitution of pa- 
tronages, as to the point of presentation, can only gratify a few, 
while, on the other hand, it must necessarily disoblige a far 
greater number, that are now freed of that imposition ; and in- 
deed it cannot but seem strange, that this bill should be so 
much insisted upon, when there are so many patrons, and those, 
too, of the most considerable in Scotl^id, that are against such 
a restitution. 

It is also apparent, that Presbyteries must come under many 
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iliScultias and hardships, as to their compliance wi^ this inno- 
vation ; and that many contests, disorders, and diSerences, will 
probably ensue betwist patrons, presbyters, heritors, and people, 
besides the known abuses wherewitn patronages have been 
attended, even in their most settled condition ; whereof many 
instances might be given, especially that thereby a Foundation 
was laid for simoniacal pactions betwixt patrons and those pre- 
sented by them, and likewise ministers were imposed upon 
parishes by patrons who were utterly strangers to their circum- 
stances, having neither property nor residence therein. 

It is therefore with all submission expected from your 
Lordships' justice and mature deliberation, that a bill, 
as we humbly conceive, so nearly affecting the late 
treaty of union in one of its most fundamental and essen- 
tial articles, respecting the preservation of the rights 
and privileges, which our church at that time was 

fiossessed of by law, for the security oF which the Par- 
iament of Scotland was so much concerned, as not to 
allow their commissioners to make it any part of their 
treaty, but reserved it as a thing unalterable by any 
judicature deriving its constitution from the said treaty, 
shall not be approved by your Lordships, especially 
while the nature of the treaty itself shows it to be a 
reciprocal transaction betwixt the two nations. 

W. Carstarks. 

Tuo. Blackwbll. 

Ro. Bailie. 

This petition was read; and on Saturday, April 12, they 
were heard by counsel at the bar of the House of Lords. After 
which the bill was, on the same day, read a second time, com- 
mitted, reported, read a third time, passed, and sent to the 
Commons with amendments 1 1 On Monday, April 14, it was 
brought down to the Commons — the amendments were agreed 
to without a division; and on the 22d May 1712, the bill received 
the royal assent by Queen Anne on the throne. 

When the General Assembly met, they pronounced the fol- 
lowing unanimous approbation of the proceedings of their Com- 
missioners in opposing the act of Queen Anne. 

Edinburgh, Ma;/ I3th, 1712— 5e^*. 11. 
The General Assembly having considered the proceed 
ings of the Commission of the late General Assembly with rela- 




tion to public aflairs, and in particular, having had produced 
and read before them the representations made by them to 
her Majesty concerning the " Bill for restoring Patronages," 
the General Assembly did by their vote, and hereby do unani- 
mously approve and ratify the foresaid proceedings of the said 
Commission in the premises, and particuliiriy the said represen- 
tations as having been most faithful and seasonable. And in 
token of their said approbation, they hereby ordain the said re- 
presentadons to be, he re inserted verbatim. 
We quote the first of these : — 

To the Queen's Most Excellent Majesty. 

The humble Address and Representation of the Commission 

of the late General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 

Mat/ it please your Majesty, — Though we cannot forbear 
to regret tlie want of success in our endeavours, with relation to 
a bill lately passed into an act, entitled, " An Act for pre- 
venting the disturbing those of the Episcojial communion in 
Scotland in the exercise of their religious worship, and in the 
use of the Liturgy of the Church of England ; " yet seeing we 
must still judge, that the form and purity of worship, present!^ 
within this church, and its Presbyterian government and disci- 
pline, established by the acts of Parliament pursuant to the 
Claim of Right, are to remain and continue unalterable. And 
that the act of Parliament securing our Presbyterian church 
government, and the establishing thereof, are to be held and 
observed in all time coming, as a fundamental and essential 
condition of the Treaty of Union, concluded betwixt the two 
kingdoms, without any alteration thereof, or derogation thereto, 
in any sort for ever. 

We cannot, but with all humble duly and submission, lake 
notice of another bill, presented to the Parliament of Great 
Britain for restoring of patronages, which we conceive is contrary 
to our church constitution, so well secured by the Treaty ol' 
Union, and solemnly ratified by the acts of Parliament of both 
kingdoms, and will inevitably obstruct the work of the Gospel, 
and create great disorder and disquiet in this church and nation. 
For the further clearing whereof, we beg leave to represent to 
your Majesty, that from our first Reformation from Popery, 
patronages have been reckoned a yoke and burden upon the 
Church of Scotland, as is declared by the First and Second 
ISnoks of Discipline, published soon ader the said Reformation; 
since which time they hwve been still judged a grievance, till ai 
length they came hj liiw to be abolished. 
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These patronages having been restored with Prelacy, in llie 
vear 1661 and 1662, and, indeed, did continue till 1690, Uiat 
I'relacy was abolished, and Presbyterian government again 
established: and though the act of Parliament 1690, resettling 
Presbyterian church goYemment, was founded upon the act oi' 
Parliament 1592, which bears a relation to patronages, yet the 
said act of Parliament 1690, doth expressly escept that part of 
the old act, and refer patronages to be thereafter considered, 
which accordingly followed in the same Parliament 1690: 
whereby your Majesty may plainly perceive, that the abolition 
of patronages was inade a part of our church constitution, 
enacted by the act 1690 : and that this act 1690, with all other 
acts relative thereto, being expressly ratified, and for ever con- 
iirmed, by the act securing the Protestant religion and Presby- 
terian church government, and engrossed as an essential con- 
dition of the ratifications of the Treaty of Union, past in the 
Parliaments of both kingdoms ; iho said act abolishing patron- 
ages must be understood to be a part of our Presbyterian con- 
stitution, secured to us by the Treaty of Union for ever. 

Yet the same I\rliament 1690, was so tender of the civil 
rights of patrons, and so sincerely desirous only to restore the 
church to its just and primitive liberty, in calling ministers 
in a way agreeable to the Word of God, that they only dis- 
charged the patron's power of presenting ministers to churches 
vacant ; but as to auy thing of their civil rights, did better the 
condition of patrons, not only by reserving to them the right 
of disposal of vacant stipends, for pious uses within the parish, 
but also giving them the heritable right of the tithes ; restrict- 
ing the ministers who formerly had the said right, to stipends 
much below the value of the said tithes. 

This being then the true account of our legal establishment as 
to this matter, we presume also, in humble duty, to represent to 
your Majesty, that the restitution of patronages, as to the point 
of presentation, can only gratify a few, while, on the other hand, 
it must necessarily disoblige a far greater part of your Majesty's 
good subjects, who are now freed of that imposition. 

Neither can we forbear to suggest to your Majesty, that 
from what is said, it may be easily gathered, what difficulties 
and hardships Presbyteries may be laid under, as to their com- 
pliance with this innovation ; and what diiferences, contests, and 
disorders may probably ensue betwi:tt patrons, presbyteries, 
heritors, and people; besides the known abuses wherewith 
patronages have been attended, even in their most settled con- 
dition, whereof many instances might be given, especially that 
thereby a foundation was laid fi'r sinioniacal pactions betwixt 



patrons and those presented by them. And likewise ministers 
were imposed upon parishes by patrons who were utterly 
strangers to their circumstances, having neither property nor 
residence therein. 

And, therefore, we cannot but most humbly and earnestly 
obtest your Majesty to consider this affair of restoring patron- 
ages in this church, with all its circumstances and consequences. 
And since, through the blessing of God, and your Majesty's 
gracious protection, we have hitherto been at quiet and ease in 
this matter, that your Majesty would be graciously pleased, in 
your great wisdom, to use proper means for preventing this en- 
croachment so evidently prejudicial to the work of the Gospel, 
and the peace of this church. 

That your Majesty may be guided and directed of God in 
the great and weighty affairs of your government ; and that after 
the fulness of earthly blessings here, you may for ever wear ii 
crown of glory that fadeth not away, are the earnest and fer- 
vent prayers of, may it please your Majesty, your Majesty's 
most faithful, most obedient, and most humble subjects, the 
Ministers and Elders, Commissioners of the late General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 

Signed in our name, in our presence, and at our appoint- 
ment, by 

Will. Mitchell, Moderator. 
Edinbdbqh, 27th March, 1712. 

There was another representation given into the right honour- 
able the Peers of Great Britain, in Parliament assembled, which 
we have already inserted; as also enother to the Commons 
of Great Britain, assembled in Parliament ; all which are in- 
serted at full length in the Acts of Assembly 1712. 

Wlien Queen Anne died, and the power of tlie Jacobites 
was destroyed by the accession of George I., the General 
Assembly, 1715, gave another testimony against patronages, and 
approved a memorial concerning them, which they appointetl 
to be sent to the Duke of Montrose, princi)ral Secretary of 
State, most humbly entreating him to lay it before the king, 
TO^ King Geoi^e I. The tenor of it is as follows, in so far ai 
it relates to this subject : — 
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The General Assembly's Testimony against Patronages. — 
May 14, 1715. 

The Church of Scotland, being restored at the happy Re- 
volution, was, by the Claim of Right, and Acts of Parliament 
following thereupon, established in its doctrine, worship, disci- 
pline, and go?ernment; and, that this legal constitution and 
establishment might be unalterably secured, it was declared to 
be a Fundamental and essential condition of the Union, and 
accordingly ratified in the Parliaments of both kingdoms. But 
the zeal of the Established Church of Scotland for, and their 
steady adherence to, the Protestant succession, did expose them 
to the resentments of a disaffected party. And now they account 
themselves aggrieved by some acts passed in the Parliament of 
Great Britain — as, 

2do, By the act restoring the poveroi presentation (opatrojis, 
the legally established constitution of this church was altered in 
a very important point ; and while it appears equitable in itself, 
and agreeable to the liberty of Christians and a free people, to 
have mterest in the choice of those to whom they intrust the 
care of their souls, it is a hardship to be imposed upon in so 
tender a point, and that frequently by patrons who have no pro- 
perty nor residence in the parishes ; and this besides the snares 
of simoniacal pactions, and the many troubles and eontesLs 
arising from the power of patronages, and the abuses thereof, by 
disaffected patrons putting their power into other hands, who as 
eifectually serve their purposes ; by patrons competing for the 
right of presentation in the same parish (and by frequently pre- 
senting ministers settled in eminent posts to mean and small 
parishes, to elude the planting thereof) : by all which, parishes 
are oft kept long vacant, to the great hindrance of the progress 
of the Gospel. 

The Commission of the General Assembly likewise sent 
ministers to London, in the year 1717, who gave in a repre- 
sentation to Parliament, craving that the act 1712, restoring 
patronage, might be repealed, which was accordingly read, and 
the consideration of it put off for a month ; but before the ex- 
piration of this time the Parliament arose. 

The General Assembly 1735, after the secession had broken 
out as one of the first fruits of the restoration of patronage, sent 
Commissioners to London, with addresses against the Patjroniige 



Act, The Commissioners accordingly gave in an address to his 
Majesty King George II„ the tenor whereof follows : — 

To the King's Most Excellent Majesty. 
The humble Address of Mr Alexander Anderson, Moderator 
of the last General Assembly of the Church of Scotland ; 
Mr James Gordon, Minister, and Colonel John Erskine of 
Carnock, Ruling Elder, Commissioners appointed for that 
Church by the said Assembly 1735. 

May it please your Majesty, — The Church of Scotland, 
afler great suffering, was at the late happy Revolution restored, 
by the gracious providence of Almighty God, to the possession 
of her former rights and privileges, so long contended for : his 
Majesty King William, of immortal memory, was then the 
- glorious instrument of her deliverance, and at the same time of 
delivering Great Britain from Popery and slavery. 

Amongst other great and worthy things done at that memor- 
able juncture, for the church and people of Scotland, the 
[lower of patrons to present ministers to churches was abolished, 
by an act of Parliament, in consequence of the Scots Claim 
of Right in the year 1690, for which the patrons obtained a 
recompense, and were also allowed to retain all the temporal 
benefits of patronage, which they had formerly enjoyed. 

By the same Act of Parliament, another method of settling 
ministers in churches was established, in the exercise of which, 
that great point in the constitution of a church, viz., the estab- 
lishing of a just relation between pastor and people, was managed 
with much calmness, decency, and order ; and the ministers thus 
established, by the Divine blessing on their labour, were suc- 
cessful in the work of the Gospel, and religion and loyalty daily 
gained ground sg^nst profane principles and practices, and 
against disaHeclion to the civil government. 

By the Act of Union, which passed by the Parliaments of 
both the British nations, and was made the fundamental consti- 
tution of the kingdom of Great Britain, this freedom from the 
presentations of patrons, and the said method appointed for 
settling ministers in churches, did, with the other rights and 
privileges of the church and people of Scotland, become an 
essential and fundamental part of the foresaid constitution of 
Great Britain. 

Notwithstanding whereof, certain disaffected persons, at a 
time when the most valuable righu and interests of Britain were 
thought to be in imminent danger, had the address to pro- 
cure an act of Parliament, in the 10th year of the late Queen 
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Anne, resdnding the foresaid Act of Farliammt 1690, that 
abolished the power of patrons to present ministers, and estab- 
lished the method of their settlement in churches. And that 
this was done in resentment against the Church of Scotland; 
;uid that further threatenings were, by these persons, breathed 
out against her, for her firm and loyal adherence to the Revo- 
lution interest, and especially to the succession of the crown in 
your Majesty's royal Protestant family, was not then denied, 
but boasted of, and is slill remembered by all who observed 
these dmes. 

The bad effects which have thence proceeded, to the in- 
terests of religion and loyalty, none but an utter stranger to 
Scotland can be unacquainted with, nor with the grounds of 
fear that these evils may mightily increase, till the cause be 
removed. 

The Church of Scotland having long waited for redress of 
this heavy grievance, and not having as yet obtained the same, 
did humbly believe it her duty, now again to lay the case, with 
the utmost dutifulness, before your Majesty, and to implore 
your most gracious and royal favour and justice, for relieving 
her from these liardsliips, which are the more affecting, because 
of the lamentable consequences thereof, that seem to multiply 
and increase. Discontents and division appear to be growing 
upon the one hand, as does disaffection on the other, whereby 
irreligion and licentiousness are tike to prevail. 

As no act of Parliament can be made or repealed, but by 
your Majesty and Parliament, we, as commissioned by your 
Majesty's subjects of the Church of Scotland (whose unshaken 
loyalty is testified even by her enemies), do, with hearts zealous 
for your royal person, family, and government, and zealous also, 
we hope, for the glory of Cod, and the success of the Gospel, 
presume most duufully to approach your sacred person, as the 
nursing father of the Church of Christ, and the guardian of 
your people's rights and privileges, and in name and behalf of 
our constituents, most humbly to implore, — 

That it may please your most excellent Majesty to favour 
the repeal of the foresaid act of the lOtli of Queen 
Anne, that so tlie church and people of Scotland may 
he restored to their just right and privilege, as lo the 
settling of ministers, secured to them by the above men- 
tioned Act of Union; and that Almighty God may 
greatly bless and prosper your Majesty's royal person 
and family, and remarkably countenance your govern- 
ment, and direct the same to his own glory, your Ma- 
jesty's honour, and the welfare of your people, is the 



heiirty prayer of, may it please your Majesty, your 
Majesty s most dutiful and most loyal subjects, 

Albx. Anderson. 

James Gordon. 

John Erskinb. 

Wben all endeavours to get rid of the intolerable yoke of 
patronage proved unsuccessful, the General Assembly 1736, 
did, by their solemn and deliberate resolution, give it as their 
judgment, that it was still most just and fit, upon the first favour- 
able occasion, to apply for redress of this grievance ; and did 
record their weighty grounds and reasons for il, ;is follows : — 
The draught of this resolution was made by Lord President 
Dundas. 

Resolution of the General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land, upon the report of their Commissioners sent to London, 
to endeavour the repeal of the act 10, Anne, reimposing 
patronages. 

May 22, 1736. 
The Genera! Assembly having taken into their seriou^i and 
deliberate consideration, the report of the Commissioners from 
the last General Assembly sent to London, to apply for re- 
dress of the grievance of patronage ; and that in order to deli- 
berate what resolution was proper for this Assembly, or this 
church to take, as to their future conduct with relation to this 
grievance, did thereupon agree upon this opinion and resolution. 
That the Church of Scotland is, by her duty and interest, 
obliged still to persist in using her best endeavours, from time 
to time, to be relieved from the grievance of patronage, until 
the same sliall, by the blessing of God, prove successful ; and 
for that end, that this Assembly shall empower and direct the 
commission to be appointed by them, to make due application 
to the King and Parliament for redress of the said grievance, 
in case a favourable opportunity for so doing shall occur during 
the subsistence of that commission. And this Assembly doubts 
not, that future General Assemblies of this church will, from 
time to time, be watchful and attentive to this weighty concern, 
and will not fail to make the like proper applications, whenever, 
by the Providence of God, a fit occasion shall offer itself. And 
as the intent of such applications are in order to procure to bo 
restored to this church a valuable right and priviWe she was 
possessed of at the union of the two kingdoms ; so the grounds 
and reasons of the claim of this church to be restored to the 
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enjoymeDt of that right, are so stroD^ and pregnant, that, not- 
withstanding the unsuccessful event of the late applications, this 
Assembly cannot but hope, that some like application, renewed 
at a proper season, will prove successful : And in order to set 
forth some of the reasons of their hopes, and to direct their 
commission as to the manner of such application, if they shall 
see catise to make any, the Assembly has resolved and agreed, 
that the grounds of this church's claim for the redress of the 
grievance of patronage are, among others, these following : — 

That in the declaration of the Estates of the kingdom of 
Scotland, in April 1689, containing the Claim of Right, and the 
olfer of the crown to their Majesties, King William and Queen 
Mary, it is, among other thlnD;s, for vindicating their ancient 
rights and liberties, declared, 1 hat Prelacy in the Church has 
been a great and insupportable gi'ievance and trouble to this 
nation, and contrary to the inchnaiioos of the generality of the 
people ever since the Reformation, and therefore ought to be 
abolished. 

That, in pursuance of this Claim of Right, several acts of 
Parliament were made soon after the late nappy Revolution, 
comprehending the establishment of this church in its doctrine, 
worship, discipline, and government i and particularly by the 
fifth act passed on the 7th of June 1690, Tatifying the Confes- 
sion of Faith, and settling Presbyterian church government, 
the siime is expressly made in pursuance of the said article in 
the Claim of Right. And as the said 5th act contains, among 
other things, an express ratification of the first act of the Parlia- 
ment 1592, which act, in the close thereof, makes a proviso for 
presbyteries being obliged to receive qualified ministers pre- 
sented by patrons : therefore, in the reviving, renewing, and 
conSnning of this act, that article thereof relating to patronages 
is excepted, and it is declared. That the same shall tberealler 
be taken Into consideration, which shows evidently that patron- 
ages were not understood to he consistent or agreeable with 
that constitution of this Church, which the legislature were 
then about to establish, in pursuance of the Claim of Right, 
and in compliance with the inclinations and principles of the 
generality of the |)eople in Scotland. 

That accordingly, soon after this 5th act 1690, the 23d act, 
concerning patronages, was passed on the 19th July, in thai 
same session of Parliament ; which annuls the power of patrons 
of presenting ministers, and thereby prevents the thrusting 
ministers upon congregations, and establishes another method 
of supplying vacant churche-^, which then became a part of the 
legal establishment of this church, in pursuance of the Claim of 
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Uigiit, being a supplement to that which was reserved t< 
consideration by the 5th act 1690; and at the same time a 
I'.iliiable equivalent was given by that act to the patrons in lieu 
of their power of presenting. 

That the establishment of this church, which was thus re- 
newed at the happy Revolution, was conKrmed and secured in 
the most solemn manner at the union of the two kingdoms ; 
particularly by the 6th act 1707, which confirms the said act 
1690, witS the haill other acts of Parliament relating thereto, 
in prosecution of the Claim of Right ; and provides, that the 
government of this church, as established by the foresaid acts 
of Parliament, pursuant to the Claim of Right, shall remain and 
continue unalterable. Which act is, by the Parliaments of 
both kingdoms, ratified, and declared to be a fundamental and 
essential condition of the union in all time coming; and which 
appears evidently to comprehend the said 2>3d act 1690, which 
was certainly one of the acts, and, next to the 6th act of that 
session, was the principal act of Parliament made in pursuance 
and in prosecution of the said article of the Claim of Right- 
That notwithstanding the security of this our happy establish- 
ment, in all its parts, was as great and as solemn as it was pos- 
able for human laws and constitutions to devise or execute, yet 
in prejudice of that security, as we apprehend, the act in the 
lOth year of Queen Anne was passed, restoring to patrons the 
power of presenting, and suffering them at the same time to 
retain the valuable equivalent which they received by the 23d 
act 1690. And this act 10, Anne, it is well known, and 
always has been declared, was imposed upon this church by 
means of persons of our own country, who were enemies to the 
Protestant succession, as they soon after discovered in the 
strongest manner, and enemies to this church by reason of her 
inviolable adherence to that succession ; and was by them in- 
tended to afilict and oppress this church, and to create discontents 
amongst the people therein, and to open a door for patrons ar- 
bitrarily to impose upon the people, as ministers, persons proper 
for instilling into iheir minds prmciples of disloyalty and disaf- 
fection to the present happy constitution. Which circumstance 
of the season and design of imposing this grievance, which 
appears to us an infringement on our established constitution, 
must ever afford an additional argument and encouragement in 
our applications to the royal family now reigning, and whom we 
daily pray God ever to preserve and prosper. 

That accordingly, not long after the accession of his late 
Majesty of blessed memory, Commissioners were sent up from 
this church to make humble applications to his Majesty for 



reJress of this erievance of patronages, and other grievances 
which this church comphuned of; which Commissioners had the 
honour of access to and aitdienco of his MajestVi anil received 
a most gracious answer, " That he was well salis6ed of the pood 
aJfeciion of the Church of Scothmd, and should be glad of an 
occasion to serve them." And the same Commissioners had like- 
wise the honour of an audience of their present Majesties, then 
Prince and Prlnceis of Wales, of whom the former was gra- 
ciously pleased to answer, " That he would do all he could for 
the interest of this church, and of this couotry in general j" and 
the then Princess was pleased to answer, " 1 hat she was satis- 
fied of the good disposition of the Church of Scotland to the 
Protestant succession, and would not be wanting in what might 
he for its advantage." After which there was somewhat done 
for the alleviating of this grievance of patronage, by an act 

eassed in the 5th year of his late Majesty ; but by experience it 
as been since found, tlisit that act of Parliament has proved 
insufficient for giving that relief to the church which we appre- 
hend was intended by it ; but on the contrary, as the grievous 
consequences of presentations have since that time increased, 
and are felt very sensibly in many parts of this church, it was 
justly thought necessary lately to renew applications to his 
Majesty; and we think it still most just and fit, upon the first 
favourable occasion that the providence of God shall offer, 
humbly to apply to his Majesty and the Parliament for redress 
of this grievance, being hopeful that the same may be success- 
ful when we shall have full access to represent the merits of the 
case, and particularly that this grievance was brought upon us 
contrary to the establishment of tliis church, made at the glo- 
rious Revolution, and solemnly confirmed and secured as an 
essential condition of the union of the two kingdoms. 

At the same time, the Assembly instructed its Commission to 
seize every opportunity of obtaining the redress of this intolerable 
grievance. This instruction was annually rejieated till ]784. 
It was as follows : — 

And the Assembly do farther empower and direct the said 
commissioD to make due application to the King and Parlia- 
ment, for redress of the grievance of Patronage, in case a 
■ favourable opportunity for so doing shall occur during the sub- 
sistence of this commission. 

The same Assembly, \ 736, passed the following act in regard 
to the incrusion of unacceptable ministers : — 
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Act 1736 against Intrusion of Ministers into vacant Congrega- 
tions, and Recommendation to Presbyteries concerning Set- 
tlements. 

Edinburgh, 25tk May 1736. 
The General Assembly, considering from act of Assembly, 
August 6, 1575, Second Book of Discipline, chapter iii. para- 
graphs 4, 6, and 8, registrate in the Assembly books, and 
appointed to be subscribed by all ministers, and ratified by acts 
of Parliament, and likewise by the act of Assembly 1638, De- 
cember 17 and 18, and Assembly 1715, act 9, That it is, and 
has been, since the Reformation, the principle of this church, 
that no minister be intruded into any parish contrary to the 
will of the congregation, do therefore seriously recommend to 
all the judicatories of the church to have a due regard to the 
said principle in planting vacant congregations, and that all 
presbyteries be at pains to bring about harmony and unanimity 
in congregations, and to avoid every thing that may excite or 
encourage unreasonable exceptions in people against a worthy 
person that may be proposed to be their minister in tlie present 
situation and circumstances of the church, so as none be in- 
truded into such parishes, as they regard the glory of God and 
edification of the body of Christ. 

After this, a majority of the office-bearers of the Church of 
Scotland gradually forgot the ancient principles, and passed 
over from the side of the people to that of tlie patrons. Whilst 
the annual instruction against patronage was given to the Com- 
mission, the call of the people was reduced to a mere form. 
Effect was in every case given to presentations, and ministers 
were oil:en thrust into parishes at the point of the bayonet. A 
faithful minoi'ity, during a long night of defection, maintained 
an unavailing struggle in behalf of the people's Christian rights. 
The Relief and Secession Churclies now extended in all direc- , 
tions, the crowds driven from the Established Church taking 
refuge with tliem. In 1 782, even amidst such proceedings, the 
Assembly, however, again declared that the call of the people is 
"in essential prerequbite to the formation of the pastoral rela- 
tionship, according to the principles of the Church of Scotland. 



Dbclauation of the Assembly 1782. 
Upon a motion that the resolution of Assembly respecting 
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fte moderation of calls, should, for the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned, be converted into a declaratory act, and printed amongst 
the Acts of Assembly, the General Assembly agreed thereto 
without a vote; and) in terms of said resolution, did, and 
hereby do declare, that the moderation of a call, in the settle- 
ment of ministers, is agreeable to the immemorial and constim- 
tional practice of this church, and ought to be continued. 

The subsequent history is well known. Since the beginning 
of the present century, the evangelical spirit has made rapid pro- 
gress within the Church of Scotland; and in IS34, the popular 
party acquired a decided ascendancy in the Assembly. With 
the progress of iheir power, the defence of the rights of the 
Christian people kept pace, and in 1835, after passing the or- 
deal of tho Barrier Act, the Veto Act was passed as follows : — ■ 

V£TO ACT. 

Edinburgh, May 29, J835. 
The General Assembly declare, That it is a fundamental 
law of this church, thai mi pastor shall be intruded on any con- 
gregation contrary to the will of the people ; and, in order that 
this principle may be carried into full effect, the General As- 
sembly, with the consent of a majority of the Presbyteries of 
this church, do declare, enact, and ordain. That it shall be an 
instruction to Presbyteries, that if, at the moderating in a call 
to a vacant pastoral charge, the major part of the male heads of 
families, members of the vacant congregation, and in full com- 
munion with the church, shall disapprove of the person in whose 
favour the call is proposed to be moderated in, such disapproval 
shall be deemed suSicient ground for the Presbytery rejecting 
such person, and that he shall be rejected accordingly, and due 
notice thereof forthwith given to all concerned ; but that, if the 
major part of the said heads of families shall not disapprove of 
such person to be their pastor, the Presbytery shall proceed 
with the settlement according to the rules of the church : And 
farther declare, that no person shall be held to be entitled to 
disapprove as aforesaid, who shall refuse, if required, solemnly 
to declare, in presence of the Presbytery, that he is actuated by 
no factious or malicious motive, but solely by a conscientious 
regard to the spiritual interest of himself or the congregation. 

This act, however, by which man; violent settlements have 
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been prevented, has been disallowed in as far as civil conse* 
quences are concerned, on the sole and express ground thai it 
interferes with the rights of patrons as established by the illegdl 
act of Quien Armej and the popular party in the Church, with 
the great mass of the people, are therefore again taking their 
stand, as all their ancestors have done, against patronage itself, 
and labouring to secure its entire and final overthrow. 
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None can or may take tliis office (of the ministry) upon him, or 
discharge the duties of it, which are peculiarly its own, with 
authority, but he who is called and set apart thereunto accord- 
ing to the mind of Jesus Christ. The continualion of all 
church order and power, of th& regular administration of all 
sacred ordinances, jea, of the very being of the church, as it ia 
organical, depends on this assertion. Some deny the continua- . 
lion of the utlice itself, and of those duties whicn are peculiar 
unto it, as the administration of the sacraments. Some judge, 
tliat persons neither called nor set apart unto this office, may 
discharge all the duties and tiie whole work of it; some, tiiat a 
temporary delegation of power unto any by the church, is all 
the warrant necessary for the uoderlaking and discharge of this 
office. Many have been the contests about these things, occa- 
sioned by the ignorance and disorderly affections of some per- 
sons. 1 shall briefly represent the truth herein with the grounds 
of it; and proceed to the consideration of the call itself, which 
is so necessary. 

1. Christ himself, in his own person, and by his own autho- 
rity, was the author of this office. He gave it, appointed it, 
erected it in the church, by virtue of his sovereign power and 
authority, — Eph. iv. 11, 12; 1 Cor. xii. 28. As he gave, ap- 
pointed, ordained an extraordinary office of npostleship, so he 
ordained, appointed, and gave tlie ordinary office of pastorship 
or teaching. They have both the same divine original. 

2. He appointed this office for continuance, or to abide in 
the church unto the consummation of all things. — Eph, iv. 13 ; 

^,|^t. xxviii, 19. And therpfoce he took order bjr bis apostles. 



ihat for tlio continuation of this office, pastors, elders, or bishops, 
should be called and ordained unto the care and discharge of 
it in all churches; which was done by them accordingly. — Acts 
xiv. 22, 23, XX. 28; 1 Tim. iii. 1, 2; Tit. i. 5. Wherein he 
gave rule unto all churches unto the end of the world, and pre- 
scribed them their duty. 

3. On this oftice, and the discharge of it, he hath laid the 
whole weight of the order, rule and edification of his church, in 
his name and by virtue of his authority. — Acts xx. 28 ; Col, iv. 
17; i Tim. iii. 15; IPet.i-.l-B; Rev.ii. 1-5, &c. Hereon 
a double necessity of the continuation of this office doth depend ; 
first, that which ariseth from the precept or command of it, 
which made it necessary to the church, on the account of the 
obedience which it owes to Christ ; and, secondly, of its being 
the principal ordinary means of all the ends of Christ, in and 
towards his church. Wherefore, although he can himself " feed 
his church in the wilderness," where it is deprived of all out- 
ward instituted means of edification ; yet where this office fails 
through its neglect, there is nothing but disorder, contusion, 
and destruction, that will ensue thereon ; no promise of feeding 
or edification. 

4. The Lord Christ hath given commands unto the church, 
for obedience unto those who enjoy and exercise this oSice 
amonff them. Now all these commands are needless and 
superfluous, nor can any obedience be yielded unto the Lord 
Christ in their observance, unless there be a continuation of 
this office. And the church loseth as much in grace and privi- 
lege, as it loseth in commands, For in obedience unto the 
commands of Christ, doth grace in its exercise consist. — 1 Tim. 
V. 17; Heb.xiii. 7, 17. 

5. This office is accompanied with power and authority, which 
none can take or assume to themselves. All power and autho- 
rity, whether in things spiritual or temporal, which is not either 
founded in the law of nature, or collated by divine ordination, 
is usurpation and tyranny. No man can of himself take either 
gword. To invade an office which includes power and autho- 
rity over others, is to disturb all right, natural, divine and civil. 
That such an authority is included in this office, is evident, — 
(1.) From the names ascribed unto them in whom it is vested ; 
as pastors, bishops, elders, rulers, all of them requiring of it. 
(2.) From the work prescribed unto them, which is leeding 
by rule and teaching. (3.) From the execution of church 
power in discipline, or the exercise of the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven committed unto them. (4.) From the commands 
given for obedience unto them which respect authority. (5.) 
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From their appointment to be the means and instruments of 
exerting the authority of Christ in the church, which can oe 
done no other way. 

6. Christ hath appointed a standing rule of the calling of 
men unto this oHice, as we shall see immediately. But if men 
may enter upon it, and discharge it, without any such call, that 
rule, and the way of the call prescribed, are altogether in vaiot 
And there can be no greater affront unto the autliority of Christ 
in his church, than to act in it, in neglect of, or opposition unto, 
the rule that he hath appointed for the exercise of power in it. 

7- There is an accountable trust committed unto those who 
undertake this office. The whole flock, the ministry itself, 
the truths of the Gospel as to the preservation of them all, are 

committed to them Col. iv. 17 ; 1 Tim. vi. 20 ; 2 Tim. ii. 2, 

16, 23 ; AcU xs. 28 ; 1 Pet. v. 1-5 ; Heb. xiii. 17. " They 
who must give an account." Nothing can be more wicked or 
foolish, than for a man to intrude himself into a trust which is 
not committed unto him. They are branded as profligately 
wicked, who attempt any such thing among men, which cannot 
he done without falsification ; and what shall he be esteemed 
who intrudes himself, into the highest trust that any creature 
is capable of, in the name of Christ, and take upon him to give 
an account of its discharge at the fast dav, without any divine 
call or warranty ? 

8. There are unto the discharge of this office especial pro- 
mises granted and annexed of present assistances, and future 
eternal rewards. — Matt, sxviii. 19: 1 Pet. v. 4. Either these 
promises belong unto them who take this office on themselves 
without any call, or they do not. If they do not, then have 
they neither any e^ecial assistance in their work, nor can ex- 
pect any reward of their labours. If it be said they have an 
mterest in them, then the worst of men may obtain the benefit 
of divine promises, without any divine designation. 

9. The general force of the rule, Heb. v. 4, includes a pro- 
hibition of undertaking any sacred office without a divine call ; 
and so Che instances of such prohibitions under the Old Testa^- 
ment, as unto the duties annexed unto an office, as in the case 
of Uzziah invading the priesthood, or of taking a ministerial 
uflice without call or mission, as Jer. xsvli. 9, 14, 15, having 
respect unto the order of God's institutions, may be pleaded iir 
this case. 

10. Whoever, therefore, takes upon him the jinstoral office 
without a lawful outward call, doth lake unto himself power and 
authority without any divine warranty, which is a foundation of 
all disorder and confusion ; interests himiself in an accountable 



trust, no vay committed unto bim ; hntti no promise of assist- 
ance in, or reward for his work, hut engHgetli in tlint which is 
destructive of all church order, and, consequently, of the very 
being of the church itself. 

11. Yet there are three things that are to be annexed unto 
this assertion by way of limitation : as, (1.) Many things per- 
formed by virtue of office, in a way of authority, may be per- 
formed by others not called to office, in a way of charity. Such 
are the moral duties of exhorting, admonishing, comforting, 
instructing, and praying with, and for one another. (2.) Spiri- 
tual gifts may be exeri.:ised unto the edification of others, with- 
out office power, where order and opportunity do require it. 
But the constant exercise of spiritual gifis in preaching, with a 
refusal of undertaking a ministerial office, or without design so 
to do upon a lawful call, cannot be approved. (3.) The rules 
proposed concern only ordinary ciises, and the ordinary state of 
the church ; estraordinary cases are accompanied with a war- 
ranty in themselves for extraordinary actings and duties, 

12. Tile call of j^ersons unto the pastoral office is an act and 
duty of the church. It is not an act of the political magistrate, 
not of the Pope, not of any single prelate, but of the whole 
cburch, unto whom the Lord Christ hath committed the " keys 
of the kingdom of heaven." And, indeed, although there be 
great differences about the nature and manner of the call of 
men unto tliis office, yet none who understand aught of these 
tilings, can deny, but that it is an act and duty of the church ; 
which the church alone is empowered by Christ to put forth and 
exert. But this will more fully appear in the consideration oC 
the nature and manner of this call of men unto the pastoral 
office, and the actings of the church therein. 

The call of persons unto the pastoral office in the cburch 
consists of two parts : — ^int, Election ; t^econd. Ordination, as 
it is commonly called, or sacred separation by fasting and prayer. 
As unto the former, four things must be inquired into: — 1, 
What IB previous unto it or preparatory for it. 2. Wherein 
doth it consist. 3. Its necessity, or the demonstration of its 
truth and institution. 4. What influence it bath into the 
communication of pastoral office power unto a pastor so chosen, 

1. That which is previous unto it, is, the meetncss of the 
person for his office and work, that is to be chosen. It can 
never be the duty of the church to call or choose an Unmeet, 
an unqualified, an unprepared person unto this office. No pre- 
tended necessiiy, no outward motives, can enable or warrant it 
so to do, nor can it by any outward act, whatever (he rule or 
solemnity of it be, communicate ministerial authority unto per- 
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sons utterly unqualified for, and incapable of the tliscbarge 
of the pastoral office according to the rule of the Scripture. 
And this hath been one great means of debasing the ministry, 
aud almost ruining the church itself; either by the neglect of 
those nho suppose themselves intrusted with the whole power of 
ordination, or by impositions on them by secular power, and 
pJitrons of livings as they are called, with the stated regulation 
of their proceedings herein, by a defective law, whence there 
hath not been a due regard unto the antecedent preparatory 
qualiScatinns of those who are called unto the ministry. 

Two ways is the meetness of any one made known and to be 
judged of. (t.) By an evidence given of the qualifications io 
him before-mentioned. The church is not to call or choose 
any one to office who is not known unto them ; of whose frame 
of spirit and walking they have not had some experience ; not 
a novice, or one latdy come unto them. He must be one who, 
by his ways and walking, hath obtained a good report, even 
among them that are without, so far as he is known, unless they 
be enemies or scoffers ; and one that hath in some good mea- 
sure evidenced his faith, love, and utwdience unto Jesus Christ 
in the church, This is the chief trust that the Lord Christ 
bath committed unto his churches ; and if they are negligent 
herein, or if at all adventures they will impose an o&icer in his 
house upon him without satisfaction of his meetness upon due 
inquir)', it is a great dishonour unto him, and provocation of 
him. Herein principally are churches made the overseers of 
their own purity and edification. To deny them an ability of 
a right judgment herein, or a liberty for the use and exercise of 
it, is error and tyranny. But that flock which *' Christ pur- 
chased and purified with hb own blood," is thought by some to 
be little belter than a herd of brute beasts.* Where there is 



* The araumeat so fr^uently urged by the frieniia of patronage, in 
BQpport of (he EyHtoai, " tliut the Church of Scoll&nd is unqualified, by 
ihe gross ignomnce of her lopmhers, fur the choice of tier owu poj^tor* 
mid elders," is a inoBt cruel and cutting BorcBim on the ministers and 
elders of that ('hurch. It goes on the presDm]itioD, that they have ad- 
milted into full coniniUDiuD with that body a va£t multitude of in<lividua]s 
BO grossly ignoi-ant and prejudiced in error, that they cannot know tlie 
souud of the Gospel when they bear it 1 And, what is still worso, after 
(hey have admitted them, Ihey, the pastors, through a □^ligeni's of duty, 
have Bufiered them to li« over in the same eoul-destroyiug ignorance. 
Were it a truth, this is as plain an acknowledgment as (,'au well be de- 
sired, that the present system of church nianagement is woriiing the 
bterriat ruin of thoorands, and the sooner it is altered the t»ettcr. 

The force of tho argooicnt lies in the supposed ignorance of the multi- 
tude, and ignorance so gross, that tboy cannot know the Gospel when it 
ig preached ia their hearing I For, if ihejr axe able to judge uf a iiuui 



A defect of this personal knowledge for want of opportunityj it 
may be supplied bv testimonies of unquestionable authonty^ 
(2.) By a trial of fiis gifts for edification. These are tliose 
aniritual endowments wbich the Lord Christ grants, and the 
Holy Spirit works in the minds of men, for this very end, that 
the church may be profited by them. — 1 Cor. sii. 7. And we 
mnst at present talte it for granted, that every true church of 
Christ, that is so in the matter and form of it, is able to judge, 
in some competent measure, what gifts of men are suited unto 
tbeir own edification. But yet, in making a judgment hereof, 
one directive means is the advice of other elders and churches, 
which they are obliged to make use of by virtue of the commu- 
nion of churches, and the avoidance of otfence in their walk in 
that communion. 

2. As to the nature of this election, call, or choice of a per- 
son known, tried, and judged, meetly qualified for the pastoral 
office, it is an act of the whole church — that is, of the frater- 
nity with their elders, if they have any. For a pastor may be 
chosen unto a church which hath other teachers, elders, or 
officers already instated in it. In this case, their concurrence 
in the choice intended is necessary by way of common suffrage, 
not of authority or office-power. For election is not an act 
of authority, but of liberty and power, wherein the whole church 
in the fraternity is equal. If there be no officers stated in the 
church before, as it was with the churches in the primitive times, 
on the first ordination of elders among them, this election be- 
longs uuto the fraternity. 

3. That, therefore, which we have now to prove is this:—' 
That it is the mind and will of Jesas Christ that meet persons 
should be called unto the pastoral office (or any oilier office in 
the church) by the election and choice of the church itself 

whether he is e, preacher of the Gospel at not, then may they well be ahle 
to judge whether hU manner and abilities suit theiaselved or not. But, 
if they are so scandalously ignorant as not to know the Gnspel when it ia 
preached, as the argument presumes, then ia a terrible omission of duty 
concluded against their former teachers, and against the elders of the 
church, for admitting such shamefully ignorant persons to the ordinances 
of Christ. 

But even were there a majority of persona in every congregaliou, or in 
the greater number of congreffations, so ignomnt as the argument requires 
before even it can have the show of reaaon, yet it is no very sound way 
of reasoning to argne, liram a neglect of duty in pastors, the necessity of 
maintaimng the system which h^ introduced to the church the very men 
thus awfully charged witli negligence^ ^ay, were the supposition on 
which the argument is founded a truth, scarcely could a stronger reason 
be urged^againat the very system which it ia cited to support. 

The ministers of the Church of Scotland should be the lant of all mea 
in the world to hang (he support of patronage on such an ars'*!''^' 



whereunto tbey are called, antecedently uato & sacred solaoa 
separation unto their respective otHces : for, 

1. Under the Old Testament there were three ways whereby 
men were called unto office in the church, (1.) They were so 
estraordinarily and immediately by the nomination and desig- 
nation of God htmseir. So Aaron was called unto the priest- 
hood ; and others afterward, as Samuel, to be prophets. (2.) 
By a law of carnal generation ; so all the priests of the posterity 
of Aaron succeeded into the office of the priesthood, vriihout 
any other call, (3.) By the choice of the people, which was 
the call of all the ordinary elders and rulers of the church. — 
Deut. i. 13. u^ ^in. " Give to yourselves." It was required of 
the people that they should, in the first place, make a judgment 
on their qualitications for the office whereunto they were called. 
Men known unto them for wise, understanding, rigliteous walking 
in the fear of God, they were to look out, and then to present 
them unto Moses for their separation unto office, which is election. 
It is true that, Esod. xiii. 15, it is said that Moses chose the 
elders. But it is frequent in the Scripture, that where any 
thing is done by many, where one is chief, that is ascribed in- 
differently, either to the many or to the chief director. So is 
it said, " Israel sent messengers." — Numb. xxi. 21, Moses, 
Speaking of the same things, says, " I sent messengers." — Dcut. 
ii. 26. So 1 Chron. sin. 19, " They made peace with David, 
and served him ; " which is, 2 Sam, x. 19, " They made peace 
with Israel, and served them." See also 2 Kings xi. 12, with 
2 Chron, xxiii. II ; as also 1 Chron, xvi. 1, with 2 Sam. Vi. 17 ; 
and the same may be observed in other places. Wherefore the 
people chose these elders under the conduct and guidance of 
Moses, which directs us unto the right inteipretation of Acts 
xiv. 23, whereof we shall speak immediately. 

The first of these ways was repeated in tne foundation of the 
evangelical church. Christ himself was called imto his office 
by the Father, through the unction of the Spirit, — Isa. Ix. ; 
Heb. V. And he himself called the apostles and evangelists, 
in whom that call ceased. The second ordinary way, by the 
privilege of natural generation of the stock of the priests, was 
utterly abolished. The third way only remained for the ordi- 
nary continuation of the church — namely, by the choice and 
election of the church itself, with solemn separation and dedi- 
cation by officers extraordinary or ordinary. 

The first instance of the choice of a church-officer had a mix- 
ture in it of the first and latter way, in the case of Matthias. 
As he was able to be a church-officer, be had the choice and 
coaseiit of the church ; as he was to be an apostle or an extra- 
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ordinary officer, there was an immediate divine dispositbn of 

him into his office — the latter to give him apostolical authority, 
the former to mnke him a president of the future actings of the 
church in the call of their officers. 

I say, this being the first example and pattern of the calling 
of any person unto office in the Christian church state, wherein 
there was an interposition of the ordinary actings of men, ie 
established as a rule and precedent not to be changed, altered, 
or departed from, in any age of the church whatever. It is so, 
as unto what was of common right and equity, which belonged 
unto the whole church. And 1 cannot but wonder how men 
durst ever reject and disannul this divine example and rule. It 
will not avail them to say that it is only a matter of fact, and 
not a precept or institution that is recorded. For, (1.) It is a 
fact left on record in the Holy Scripture for our instruction and 
direction. (2.) It is an esample of the apostles and the whota 
church proposed unto us, which in all things, not otherwise de- 
termined, hath the force of an institution. (3.) If there was 
no more in it but this, that we have a matter of common right, 
determined and applied by the wisdom of the apostles, and the 
entire church of believers at that time in the world, it were an 
.impiety to depart from it, unless in cases of the utmost necessity. 

Whereas, what is here recorded was in the call of an apostle, 
it strengthens the argument which hence we plead. For if, in 
the extraordinary call of an apostle, it was the mind of Christ 
that the fraternity or multitude should have the liberty of their 
suffrage, how much more is it certainly his mind, that in the 
ordinary call of their own peculiar officers, in whom, under him, 
the concernment is their own only, that this right should be 
continued unto them? 

The order of the proceeding of the church herein is distinctly 
declared. For, (I.) The number of the church at that time — 
that is, of the men — was about " an hundred and twenty." — 
Verse 15. (2.) They were " assembled all together" in one 
place, so as that Peter stood up in the midst of them. — Verse 
15. (3.) Peter, in the name of the rest of the apostles, de- 
clares unto them the necessity of choosing one to he substituted 

in the room of Judas Verse 16-20. (4.) He limits the 

choice of him unto the especial qualification of being a " meet 
witness of the resurrection of Christ," unto those who constantly 
accompanied him with themselves from the baptism of John— 
that is, his being baptized by him, whereon he began his public 
ministry. (5.) Among these they were left at their liberty to 
nominate any two, who were to be lell unto the lot for a deter- 
mination whether of them God designed unto the office. (6.) 
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Hereon tlie " whole multitude ierjjtau ila, *' appomte 
that is, the Bf3j£( dStXpo/, " the men and brethren" unto wbom 
Peter spoke, verse 16, did so. (7.) The same persons, to pro- 
mote the work, "prayed and gave forth their lots." — Verse 
24, 26. (8.) 2uj'!iBri4');a;ff3»j MarSiag, Matthias was, by the 
common suffrage of the whole church, reckoned unto the num- 
ber of the apostles. 

I say not that these things were done by the disciples in dis- 
tinction from Peter and the rest of the apostles, but in conjunc- 
tion with them. Peter did nothing without them ; nor did they 
any thing without him. 

The exception of Bellarmine and others against this testimony 
is, that it was a grant and a. condescension in Peter, and not a 
declaration of the right of the church ; that it was an extraordi- 
nary case ; that the determination of the whole was by lot, are 
of no validity. The pretended concession of Peter is a figment ; 
the case was so extraordinary as to include in it all ordinary cases 
for the substance of them. And although the ultimate determi- 
nation of the individual person, which was necessary unto his 
apostleship, was immediately divine by lot, yet here is alt granted 
unto the people — in their choosing and appointing two — in their 
praying — in their casting lots — in their voluntary approbatory 
Gufirag^e — that is desired. 

This blessed example given us by the wisdom of the apostles, 
yea, of the Spirit of God in them, being eminently suited unto 
the nature of the thing itself, as we shall see immediately, com- 

filiant witli all other directions and apostolical examples in the 
ike case, is rather to be followed, than the practice of some 
degenerate churches, who, to cover the turpitude of acting in 
deserting this example and rule, do make use of a mock-show 
andpretence of that which really they deny, reject, and oppose. 
The second example we have of the practice of the apostles 
in this case, whereby the preceding rule is confirmed, is given 
us. Ads vi., in the election of the deacons. Had there ensued, 
after the choice of Matthias, an instance of a diverse practice, 
by an exclusion of the consent of the people, the former might 
have been evaded, as that which was absolutely extraordinary, 
and not obliging unto the church. But this was the very next 
instance of the call of any church officer ; and it was the first 
appointment of any ordinary olficers in the Christian church. 
For, it falling out in the very year of Christ's ascension, there 
is no mention of any ordinary elders, distinct from the apostles, 
ordained in that church. For all the apostles themselves yet 
abiding there for the most part nl' this time, making only some 
il excursions unto other jJaces, were able to take care^ 
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of the nileof thecliurchtandthepreacliiDgof theword. They 

are indeed mentioned as those who were well known in the 
church not long afterwards, — chap. si. 30. But the first instauce 
of the call of ordinary teaching elders or |)astors is not recorded. 
That of deacons is so by I'enson of the occasion of it. And we 
may observe concerning it unto our purpose, — 

1. That the institution of the office itself was of apostolical 
authority, and that fulness of church power wherewith they were 
furnished by Jesus Christ, 

2. That they did not exert that authority but upon such rea- 
sons of it as were satisfactory to the church ; which they declare, 
— verse 2. 

3. Tliat the action is ascribed to the twelve in general, 
without naming any person who spake for the rest ; which ren- 
ders the pretence of the Romanists from the former place, where 
Peter is said to have spoken unto Ihe disciples, whereon they 
would have the actings of the church which ensued thereon, to 
have been by his concession and grant, not of their own right, 
altogether vain. For the rest of the aposties were as inuch in- 
terested and concerned in what was then spoken by Peter, as 
they were at this lime, when the whole is ascribed unto the 
twelve. 

4. That the ctiurch was greatly multiplied at that time, on 
the account of the conversion unto the faith recorded in the fore- 
going chapter. It is probable, indeed, that many, yea, the 
most of tliem, were returned unto their own habilalions ; for the 
nest year there were churches in all Judea, Galilee, and Sa- 
maria, — chap. ix. 31. And Peter went about throughout all 
quarters to visit the saints that dwelt in them, verse 32, of 
whose conversion we read nothing but that which fell out at 
Jerusalem at Pentecost ; but a great multitude they were, — 
verse 1, 2, 

5. This whole multitude of the church, that is, the brethren, 
verse 3, "assembled in one place," being congregaled by the 
apostles, verse 2, who would not ordain any thing wherein they 
were concerned, without their own consent. 

6. They judged on the whole matter proposed unlo them, 
and gave their approbation thereof, before they entered upon 
the practice of it. Verse 5, — " The saying pleased the whole 
multitude." 

7. I'be qualifications of the persons to be chosen unto the 
office intended, are declared by the apostles, verse 3, " of hon- 
est report, full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom." 

8. These quahlies the multitude were to judge upon, and so 
absolutely of the meetness of any for this ofiice. 
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' 9. The choice is wholly committed and left unto them by 

the apostles, as that which of right did belong unto them : 
*' Look you out among you :" which they made use of, choosing 
them unto the office by their common suflVage, — versie 5, 

10. Having thus chosen tliem, they presented them aa their 
chosen officers unto the apostles, to be by them set apart unto 
the exercise of their office by prayer and imposilion ol' hands, — 
verse 6. 

It is impossible there should be a more evident convincing 
instance and example of the free choice of ecclesiastical ofticers 
by the multitude or fraternity of the church, than is given us 
herein. Nor was there any ground or reason wliy this order 
and process should be observed, why the apostles would not 
then)selve.s nominate and appoint persons whom they saw and 
knew meel for this office, to receive i(, but that it was the right 
and liberty of the people, according to the mind of Christ, to 
choose Iheir own officers, which they would not abridge nor 
infringe. 

So was it then, oiiTu xal tuv y'mdhai t&ti, saith Chrysostom on 
the place, and so it ought now to be ; but the usage began to de- 
cline. It were well if some would consider hon the apostles at 
rhat time treated that mullitude of the people, which is so much 
now despised, and utterly excluded from all concern in church 
affairs, but what consists in servile subjection. But they have, in 
this pattern and precedent for the future ordering of the calling of 
meet persons to office in the church, their interest, power, and 
privilege secured unto them, so as that they can never justly be 
deprived of it. And if there were nothing herein, but only a 
record of the wisdom of the apostles in managing church affairs, 
it is marvellous to me, that any who would be thought to succeed 
them in any part of their trust and office, should dare to depart 
from the example set before them by the Holy Ghost in them, 
preierring their own ways and inventions above it. 1 shall ever 
judge that there is more safety in a strict adherence onto this 
apostolical practice and example, than in a compliance with all 
the canons of councils or churches afterward. 

The only objection usually insisted on, that is by Bellarmine 
and those that follow him, is — That this being the election of 
deacons to manage the alms of the church, tnat is, somewhat 
of their temporals, nothing can thence he concluded unto the 
right or way of calling bishops, pastors, or elders, who are 
to take care of the souls of the people. They may indeed be 
able to judge of the Htness of them who are to be intrusted 
wilh their purses, or what they are willing to give out of Ihem ; 
but it doth not thence follow, that they are able to judge of the 
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fitness of those who are to be their spiritual pssti 
the choice of them. 

Nothing can be weaker than this pretente or evasion. For, 
(1.) The question is concerning the calling of persons unto 
office in the church in general, whereof we have here a rule, 
whereunto no exception is any way entered. (2.) This cannot 
be fairly pleaded by them who appoint deacons to preach, bap- 
tize, and officiate publicly in all holy things, excepting only the 
administration of the eucharist. (3.) li' the people are meet 
and able to judge of them who are of " honest report, and full 
of the Holy Ghost and wisdom," which is here required of 
them, they are able to judge who are meet to be their pastors. 
(4.) The arjTument holds strongly on the other side; namely, 
that if it be right and equal, if it he of divine appointment and 
apostolical practice, that the people should choose those who 
were to collect and distribute their charitable benevolence be- 
cause of their concernment (herein, much more (ire thev to 
enjoy the same liberty, right, and privilege in the choice of 
their pastors, unto whom they commit the care of their souls, 
and submit themselves unto their authority in the Lord. 

3. Accordingly, tbey did use the same liberty in the choice 
of their elders. Acts xiv, 23. XufonviicatTii axirsTt ■rgceSuTifoai- 
xar' ixxXriaiav, wenetu^dfiiiyiii [ttra. vqarifiuv ; that is, say Eras- 
mus, Vatablus, beza, all our old English translations, appoint- 
ing, ordaining, creating elders by election or the aufirage of the 
disciples, having prayed with fastings. The whole order of the 
sacred separation of persons qualified unto the office of the minis- 
try, that is, to be bishops, elders, or pastors, is here clearly 
represented. For(l.) They were "chosen by the people," the 
apostles who were present, tamely Paul and Barnabas, presiding 
in the action, directing of it, and confirming that by their con- 
sent with them. (2.) A time of prayer and fasting was appoint- 
ed for the action, or discharge of the duty of the church herein. 
(3.) When they were so chosen, the apostles present solemnly 
prayed, whereby their ordination was complete. And those 
who would have the ;^iijoro(in here mentioned to be ■^n^cSmia., 
or an authoritative imposition of hands, wherein this ordination 
did consist, do say there is an htsrifO>.ayia. in the words ; that is, 
they feign a disorder in them, to serve their own hypothesis. 
For they suppose that their complete ordination was effected, 
before there was any prayer with fasting ; for by imposition of 
hands, in their judgment, ordination is completed ; so Bellar- 
mine, A lapide, on tlie place, with those that lollow them. But 
first to pervert the true signification of the word, and then to give 
countenance unto that wresting of it by assigning a disorder 
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unto the words of the whole sentence, and that such a disorder 
as makes in their judgment a false representation of the matter 
of fact related, is a way of the interpretation of Scripture which 
will serve any turn. 4. This was done in every church, or in 
every congregation, as Tindal renders the word ; namely, in all 
the particular congregations that were gathered in those parts ; 
for tiiat collection and constitution did always precede the elec- 
tion and ordination of their oflicers, as is plain in this place ; 
as also Tit. i. 5. So far is it from truth, that the being of 
churches dependeth on the successive ordination of their officers, 
that the church essentially considered is always antecedent unto 
their being and call. 

But because it is some men's interest to entangle things plain 
and clear enouo;h In themselves, I shaU consider the objections 
unto this rendition of the words. The whole of it lies against 
the signification, use, and application of ^tifOTBt^tavrtt. Now, 
although we do not here argue merely from the signification of 
the word, but from the representation of the matter of fact 
made in ihe context ; yet I shall observe some things sufficient 
for the removal of that objection : as, 

1. The native signification of ^sifomtiia, by virtue of its 
composition, is, to " lift up," or " stretch forth the hands," or 
a hand. And hereunto the LXX. have respect, Isa. Iviii. 9, 
where they render jiass rhvr, " the putting forth of the finger," 
which is used in an ill sense, by x"/""""'"' XcifOTDniii is the 
same with, r&s X''S"s aifnt, noi*is it ever used in any other 
sign id cation, 

2. The first constant use of it in things political or civil, and 
so consequently ecclesiastical, is to elect, choose, design, or 
create, any person an officer, magistrate, or ruler, by suffrage, 
or common consent of those concerned. And this was usually 
done with making bare the hand and arm, with lifting up, as 
Aristophanes witnesseth. 'Op-oi; 3f -/jifiTiivriTiiiv, i'^iatiieiiaait rh 
irigoi 3ja;(;iw(«. He is a great stranger onto these things, 
who knoweth not that among the Greeks, especially the 
Athenians, from whom the use of this word is borrowed or 
taken, p^ujoTon'a was an act SXtn r^t ixx\t\ir!at, "of the whole 
assembly" of the people in the choice of their officers and 
magistrates. Xi/^oroMsi is, by common suffi-age to decree and 
determine of any thing, law, or order; and when applied unto 
persons, it signifies their choice and designation to office. So 
IS it used in the first sense by Demosthenes, Oral, in Timoch. 
i if,/iiii r&i i^i( ytiiiitt.i ti^I ei/vripiixs T7J( liXtaii E;^Hgorwii; 
" The people confirmed my sayings by their suffrage :" and in 
the other, Philip, li. Ollrl ^tu?~r!t, tun iri/iau ^ll^tiTtii^mifni 
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ali-l* ; " neither the senate nor the people choosin^r hira to his 
officR." So is the passive verb used to be created by suffrage. 
x«jo«»i8i was the act of choosing, whose efTect was -^^pieiia, 
the determining vote or suffrage. Porrexerunt mantu, Pse- 
phUma notum est, sailh Cicero, speaking of the manner of the 
Greeks. And when there was a division in choice, it was deter- 
mined by the greater suffrage, — T/iucid. lib. 3. 'Eyi^oim ie 
" '■j) ^ii^oroilif a-y-ynJiiiakUf ijtgKTJjffs fli ^ rtZ diSami. As many 
instances of this nature may be produced, as there are reports 
of calling men unto magistracy by election in the Greek histo- 
rians. And all the farther compositions of the word do signify 
to choose, confirm, or to abrogate, by common suffrages. 

3. The word is but once more used in the New Testament, 
2 Cor. viii. 19, where it plainly signifies election and choice 
of a person to an employment, yjiitTonjltli ii-ri rut in.xktiamv 
inisxijs!i.oi ri/j.ai. " He was chosen of the churches to travel 
with us." 

4. It is acknowledged, that after this was the common use 
of the word, it was applied to signify the thing itself, and not 
the manner of doing it. Hence it is used sometimes for the 
obtaining or collation of authority, or dignity, or magistracy, 
any manner of way, though not by election : " to appoint," " to 
create." But this was by an abusive application of the word, to 
express the thing itself intended, without regard unto its signi- 
fication and proper use. Why such a use of it should be here 
admitted, no reason can be ^ven. For in all other places on 
such occasion:;, the apostles did admit, and direct the churches to 
use their liberty in their choice. So the " apostles and elders, 
with the whole church, sent chosen men of Iheir own company 
to Antioch," such as they chose by common suffrage for that 
end ; so again, verse 25, " I will send whom you shall approve," 
— 1 Cor. xvi. 3. The church chose them, the apostle sent him 
*' who was chosen by the church to be our companion," — 2 Cor. 
Tiii, 19. " Lookout from among yourselves," — Actavi. If on 
411 these and the like occasions, the apostles did guide and 
direct the people in their right and use of their liberty, as unto 
the election of persons unto oSices and employments, when the 
churches themselves are concerned, what reason is there to 
depart from the proper and usual signification of the word in 
this place, denoting nothing but what was the common practice 
of the apostles on the like occasions? 

5. That which alone is objected hereunto by Bellarmine and 
others who follow him, and borrow their whole in this case 
from him, namely, that x"p"''>''i<"^'"U grammatically agreeing 
with and regulated by Paul and Barnabas, denotes their act, and 



not any act of the people, is of no force. For, (1.) Paul and 
Barnabas did preside in the whole action, helping, ordering, and 
disposing of the people in the discharge of their duty, as is meet 
to be done by some on all the like occasions. And therefore it is 
truly said of them, that they appointed elders by the sufTrage of 
the people. (2.) I have showed instances before out of the 
Scripture, thai when a thing is done by the people, it is usual 
to ascribe k unto him or them who were chief therein, as else- 
where the same thing is aticribed unto the whole people. 

The aame authors contend that the liberty of choosing their 
own officers or elders, such as it was, was granted unto them, 
or permitted by way of condescension for a season ; and not 
made use of by virtue of any right in them thereunto. But 
this permission is a mere imagmation. It was according to 
the mind of Christ, that the churches should choose their own 
elders, or it was not. If it were not, the apostles would not 
have permitted it ; and ii' it were, they ought to ordain it, and 
practise according to it, as they did. Nor is such a constant 
apostolical practice pro|)osed for the direction of the church in alt 
ages, to he ascribed unto such an original as condescension and 
permission. Yea, it is evident, that it arose from the most lun- 
damental principles of the constitution and nature of the gospel 
churches, and w.is only a regular pursuit and practice of them : 
for, 

i. The calling of bishops, pastors, elders, is an act of the 
"power of the keys" of the kingdom of heaven. But these 
keys are originally and properly given unto the whole church, 
unto the elders of it only ministerially i and as unto exercise, 
pastors are eyes to the church : but God and nature design, in 
the first place, light to the whole body, to the whole person, 
thereunto it is granted both subjectively and finally, but actually 
it is peculiarly seated in the eye. So is it in the grant of church 
power, it is given to the wliole church, though to be exercised 
only by its elders. 

That the grant of the keys unto Peler was in the person, and 
as the representative of the whole confessing church, is the 
known judgment of Austin, and a multitude of divines that fol- 
low him. So he fully expresseth himself, Tractat. 124, in 
Johan, " Peter the apostle bare in a general figure the person 
of the church. For as unto what belonged unto himself, he 
was by nature one man, by grace one Christian, and of special 
mere abounding grace, one and the chief apostle. But when 
it was said unto him, 1 will give unto thee the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven, &c., he signified the whole church, &c. Again, 
the L'hrirch which is founded in Christ, received from him, in 



(the person of) Peter, the keys of the kingdom of heaven, 
which is the power of hindiug and loosing." 

Unto whom these keys are granted, they, according to their 
distinct interests in that grant, liave the right and power of call- 
ing their bishops, pastore, or elders ; for in the esercise of that 
trust and power it doth consist. But this is made unto the 
whole church. And as there are in a church already consti- 
tuted several sorts of persons, as some are elders, others are of 
the people only, this right resideth in them, and is acted by 
them according to their respective capacities, as limited by the 
light of nature and divine institution, which is, tiiat the election 
of them should belong unto the body of the people, and their 
authoritative designation or ordmation unto the elders. And 
vhen in any place the supreme magistrate is a member or part 
of the church, he hath also his peculiar right herein. 

That the power of the keys is thus granted originally and 
fundamentally unto the whole church, is undeniably confirmed 
by two arguments. 

1. The church itself is the wife, the spouse, the bride, the 
mieen of the husband and king of the church, Christ Jesus, 
Psalm xlv. 10; John iii. 29; Rev. xsi. 9, sxii. 17; Matt. 
XXV, 1, 5, 6. Other wife Christ hath none, Qor hath the church 
any other husband. Now, to whom should the keys of the 
house be committed but imto the bride ? There is, 1 confess, 
another who claims the keys to be his own, but withal, he 
makes himself the head and husband oi" the church, proclaim- 
ing himself, not only to be an adulterer with that harlot which 
he calleth the church, but a tyrant also, in that pretending to 
be her husband, lie will not trust her with the keys of his house, 
which Christ hath done with his spouse. And whereas by the 
canon law every bishop is the husband or spouse of this diocesan 
church, for the most part they commit an open rape upon the 
people, taking them without their consent ; at least are not 
chosen by them, which yet is essential unto a lawful marriage. 
And the bride of Christ comes no otherwise so to be, but by 
the voluntary choice of him to be her husband. 

For the officers or rulers of the church, they do belong 
unto it as hers, 1 Cor. iii. 21, 22; and "stewards in the 
house," 1 Cor. iv. 1 ; the " servants of the church for Jesus' 
sake," 2 Cor. iv. 5. 

If the Lord Christ have the keys of the kingdom of heaven, 
that is, of " his own house," Heb. iii ; if the church itself be 
the " spouse of Christ," the " mother of the family," Psalm 
Ixviii. 13, the bride, the lamb's wife; and if all the officers of 
the church be but stewards and servants in the house and unto 
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tlie raitiily ; if the Lord Christ do make a grant of these keys 
unto any, whereon the disposal of all things in this house and 
family doth depend, the question is — Whether he hath origin- 
ally granted them unto this holy spouse to dispose of accord- 
ing unto her judgment and duty, or unto any servants in the 
house, to dispose of her, and all her concernments, at their 
pleasure ? 

2. The power of the keys as unto binding and loosing, and 
consequently as unto all other acts thence proceeding, is ex- 

Eressly granted unto the whole church. Matt, xviii. 17, 18; " If 
e shdl neglect to hear them, tell it unto the church ; but if he 
neglect to hear the church, let him be unto thee as an heathen 
man and a publican. Verily I sav unto you. Whatsoever ye shall 
bind on earth shall be bound in heauen ; and whatsoever ye shall 
loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven." What church it is 
that is here intended, we have proved before ; and that the 
church is intrusted with the power of binding and loosing. And 
what is the part of the body of the people herein, the apostle 
declares, I Cor. v. 4 ; 2 Cor. ii. 6. 

Secondly, This right, exemplified in apostolical practice, is 
comprehended in the commands given unto the church, or 
body of the people, with respect unto teachers and rulers of all 
sorts ; for unto them it is in a multitude of places given in 
charge that they should discern and " try false prophets, fly 
from them ; try spirits," or such as pretend spiritual gifts or 
offices ; reject tbem who preach false doctrine, to give testi- 
mony unto them that are to be in office ; with sundry other 
things of the like nature, which all of them do suppose, or can- 
not be discharged without a right in them to choose the worthy, 
and reject the unworthy, as Cyprian speaks. — See Matt. vii. 17 ; 
John V. 39 ; Gal. xl. 9 ; 1 Tbess. v. 19—21 : I John iv. I ; 
2 John 10, 11. 

What is objected hereunto from the unfitness and disability 
of the people, to make a right judgment concerning them who 
are to be their pastors and rulers, labours with a threefold 
weakness. For, (1.) It reflects dishonour upon the wisdom of 
Christ in commanding them the observance and discharge of 
such duties, as they are no way meet for, (2.) It proceeds 
upon a supposition of that degenerate state of churches in their 
members, as to light, knowledge, wisdom and holiness, which 
tbey are for the most part fallen into ; which must not be 
allowed to have the force of argument in it ; when it is to be 
lamented, and ought to be reformed. (3.) It supposeth that 
there is no supply of assistance provided for the people, in the 
discharge of their duty, to guide and direct them therein ; which 
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is otlierwise, seeing the elders of the church wherein any suth 
election is made, and those of other churches in communion 
with that church, are, by the common advice and declaration of 
their judgment, to be assistant unto them. 

Thirdly, Tlie cliurch is a voluntary society. Persons other- 
wise absolutely free, as unto all the rules, laws and ends of 
juch a society, do of their oven wills and free choice coalesce 
into it. This is the original oF all churches, as hath been 
declared. " They gave their own selves to the Lord, and unto 
us by the will of God," 2 Cor. viii. 5. Herein neither by pre- 
scription, nor tradition, nor succession, hath any one more 
power or authority than another ; but they are all equal. It is 
gathered mto this society merely by the autherity of Christ ; 
and where it is so collected, it hath neither right, power, privi- 
lege, rules nor bonds as such, but what are given, prescribed, 
and limited by the institution and laws of Christ. Moreover, 
it abides and continues on the same grounds and principles as 
whereon it was collected, namely, the wills of the members of 
it subjected unto the commands of Christ. This is as neces- 
sary unto its present continuance in all its members, as it was 
in Its Brst plantation. It is not lik'e the pohtical societies of the 
world, wliich being first established by force or consent, bring a 
necessity on al! that are born in them and under them, to com- 
ply with their rule and laws. For men may, and in many cases 
ought, to submit unto the disposal of temporal things, in a way, 
it may be, not convenient for them, which they judge not well 
of, and which in many things is not unto their advantage. And 
this may be just and equal, because the special good which 
every one would aim at, being not absolutely so, may be out- 
balanced by a general good, nor alterable, but by the prejudice 
of that which is good in particular. But with reference unto 
thin^ spiritual and eternal, it is not so. No man can by any 
previous law be concluded as unto his interest In such things ; 
nor is there any general good to be attained by the loss of any 
of them. None, therefore, can coalesce in such a society, or 
adhere unto it, or be any way belonging unto it, but by his own 
free choice and consent. And it is inquired, how it is possible 
that any rule, authority, power, or office, should arise or be 
erected in such a society ? We speak of that whicli is ordi- 
nary J for he by whom this church-state is erected and appoint- 
ed, may, and did, appoint in it, and over it, extraordinary 
officers for a season. And we do suppose, that as he hath by 
his divine authority instituted and appointed that such societies 
shall be, thai he hath made grant of privileges and powers to 
them proper and sufficient for this end; as also, that he hath 
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given laws and rules, by the observance whereof they may be 
made partakers of those privileges and powers, with a right unto 

Ou these suppositions in a society absolutely voluntary, 
among those who in their conjunction into it, by their own con- 
sent, are every way equal, there can but three things be re- 
quired unto the actual constitution of rule and office among 
them. And the first is — That there be some among them 
that are fitted and qualified for the discharge of such an ofiice 
ill a peculiar manner above others. This is previous unto all 
government, beyond that which is purely natural and necessary. 
Principio rerum, gentium nattonuToque imperiian penes regea 
erat ; quos adfastigium hujus majestatis, tion papuiaris amhitio, 
sed speelata inter bonos maderatio provehebat. — ^Just. So it was 
in the world, so it was in the church. Prasident probati quique 
^enioTes,konorem istwnnonpretiasedtestimoniaadepti. — Tertull. 
This preparation and furniture of some persons with abilities 
and meet qualifications for office and work in the church, the 
Lord Christ hath taken on himself, and doth and will effect it 
in all generations. Without this there can be neither office, 
nor rule, nor order, in the church. 

2. Whereas, there is a new relation to be made or created 
between a pastor, bishop, or elder, and the church, which was 
not before between them (a bishop and a church, a pastor and 
a flock are relata's), it must be mtroduced at the same time 
by the mutual voluntary acts of one another, or of each party, 
tor one of the relata can, as such, have no being or existence 
without the other. Now, this can no otherwise be, but by the 
consent and voluntary subjection of the church unto persons 
so antecedently qualified for ofiice, according to the law and 
will of Christ. For it cannot be done by the delegation 
of power and authority from any other superior or equal unto 
them that do receive it. Neither the nature of this power, 
which is incapable of such a delegation, nor the relation unto 
Christ of all those who are pastors of the church, will admit of 
an interposition of authority by way of delegation of power from 
themselves in other men, which would make them their minis- 
ters, and not Christ's ; nor is it consistent with the nature of 
such a voluntary society. This, therefore, can no way be done, 
but by free choice, election, consent, or approbation. It can- 
not, 1 say, be so regularly. How far an irregularity herein 
may vitiate the whole call of a minister, we do not now inquire. 

Now this choice or election doth not communicate a power 
from them that choose unto them that are chosen, as ihougli 
euch B power as that whereunto they are called should be 
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formitlly inherent in the choosers, antecedent unto Guch choice. 
For this would make those that are chosen to be their minister 
only ; and to act all things in their name, and by virtue of 
iiulhority derived from them. It is only an instrumental, minis- 
terial means to instate them in that power and authority which 
is given unto such officers by the constitution and laws of Christ, 
whose ministers thereon they are. These gifts, offices, and 
officers, being granted by Christ unto the churches (Ejih.iv. 12), 
wherever there is a church called according to his mind, they 
do in and by their choice of them, submit themselves unto them 
in the Lord, according unto all the powers and duties wherewith 
they are by him intrusted, and whereunto they are called. 

3. it is required that persons so chosen, so submitted unto, 
be so solemnly separated, dedicated unto, and confirmed in 
their office by fasting and prayer. As thi» is consonant unto 
the light of nature, which directs into a solemnity in the stts- 
ception of public officers; whence proceeds the coronation of 
kings, which gives them not their title, but solemnly proclaims 
it, which on many accounts is unto the advantage of government ; 
so it is pi-escribed unto the church in this case by especial insti- 
tution. But hereof I shall speak farther immediately. 

This order of calling men unto the pastoral office, namely, 
by their jirevious qualifications for the ministry, whereby a 
general designation of the persons to be called is made by 
Christ himself; the orderly choice or election of him in a 
voluntary subjection unto him in the Lord, according to the 
mind of Christ, by the church itself; followed with solemn or- 
dination, or setting apart unto the office and discharge of it by 
prayer with fasting, all in obedience unto the commands and 
mstitution of Christ, whereunto the communication of office- 
power and privilege, is by law~constitution annexed, is suited 
unto the light of reason, in all such cases, the nature of Gospel 
societies in order or churches ; the ends of the ministry, the 
power committed by Christ unto the church, and confirmed by 
apostolical practice and example. 

Herein we rest, without any farther dispute, or limiting the 
formal cause of the communication of office-power unto any one 
;tct or duty of the church, or of the bishops or elders of it. All 
the three things mentioned are essential thereunto ; and when 
anv of them are utterly neglected, where they are neither lor- 
mally nor virtually, there is no lawful regular call unto the 
ministry according to the mind of Christ. 

This order was a long time observed in the ancient church 
inviolate; and the footsteps of it may be traced through all 
ages of the church; although it first gradually decayed, then 
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was perverted and corrupted, until it issued (as in the Roman 
i;hurch), in a pageant and show, instead of the reality of the 
things themselves; for the trial and approbation of spiritual 
endowments previously necessary unto the call of any, was left 
unto the pedantic examination of the bishop's domestics, Vfho 
knew notliing of them in themselves ; the election and appro- 
bation of the people was turned into a mock-show in the sight 
of God and men, a deacon calling out, that if any had objec- 
tions against him who was to be ordained, they should come 
forth and speak ; whei-eunto another cries out of a corner by 
compact — ^He is learned and worthy i and ordination was 
esteemed to consist only in the outward sign of imposition of 
hands, with some other ceremonies annexed thereunto, whereby, 
without any other consideration, there ensued a flux of power 
IVom the ordainers unto the ordained. 

But fi'om the beginning it was not so. And some few in- 
stances of the right of the people, and the exercise of it in the 
choice of their own pastores, may be touched on in our passage. 
Clem. Epist. ad Corinth, affirms — That the apostles themselves 
af^ointed approved persons unto the office of the ministry, 
(ruMJaxijffcianf r^c ixxTitiaias •!rdiizi, *' by or with the consent or 
choice of the whole church." EukJweiv, is " to enact by com- 
mon consent," which makes it somewhat strange, that a learned 
man should think that the right of the people in elections is 
excluded in this very place by Clemens, i^rom what is assigned 
unto the apostles in ordination. 

Iffnat. Epist. ad Philadelpk. H^Wat iern v/i,Ti, ut sxtXraia. 
&uU, x"f*^'"^'°-' '■^itntovnt, writing to the fraternity of the 
church, " it becomes you, as a church of God, to choose or 
ordain a bishop." 

Tertull. Apol. Pr<E.iident prohati quique seniores, konorem 
tisum now prelio, sed teslimojiio adepti, — " the elders came unto 
their honour or office by the testimony of the people;" that is, 
by their suffrage in iheir election. 

Origen, in the close of his last book against Celsus, dis- 
coursing expressly of the calling and constitution of churches 
or cities of God, speaking of the elders and rulers of them, 
affirms, that they are ixXiyiS.iiiM/, " chosen to tiieir office" by 
the churches which they do rule. 

The testimony given by Cyprian m sundry places unto this 
right of the people, especially in Epist. 68, unto the elders and 
people of some churches in Spain, is so known, so fre- 
(juently urged, and excepted against to so little purpose, as that 
it is no way needful to msist again upon it. Some lew things 
] shall only observe concerning aud out of that epistle, — as, 
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1. It wasnol a single epistle of his ovfn more ordinary occa- 
sions, but a determination upon a weighty question made by a 
Eyaod of bishops or elders, in whose name, as well as that of 
Cyprian, it was written and sent unto the churches who had 
craved their advice. 

2. He doth not only assert the right nf the people to choose 
worthy persons to be their bishops, and reject those that are 
unworthy, but also industriously proves it so to be llieir right by 
divine institution and appointment, 

3. He declares it to be the sin of the people if they neglect 
the use and exercise of their right and power in rejecting and 
withdrawing themselves IVom the commuuioo of unworthy pas- 
tors, and choosing others in their room. 

4. He affirms that this was the practice, not only of the 
churches of Africa, but of those in most of the other provinces 
of the empire. Some passages in his discourse, wherein all 
these things are asserted, 1 shall transcribe in the order wherein 
they lie in the epistle :— 

" Nee sibi plebs blandiatur, quasi immunis esse a contagio 
delicti possit cum naxerdote peccatore communicans, et ad injus- 
tum et ilUcitum prceposili sui Episcopatum consensuvt suum 
commodans. Propter quod plebs obsegueiis prmceptis dominicit 
et Deum metuem, a peccatore prceposito separare se debet ; nee 
« ad sacrilegi sacerdotis sacrificia miscere ; quando ipsa maxime 
habeat potistatem vel eligendi dignos sacerdotes, vel indignos re- 
cusandi; quodetipsumvidemusde dtvuiaauthoritatedescendere.'" 

" For this cause the people, obedient to the commands of 
our Lord, and fearing God, ought to separate themselves from 
a wicked bishop, nor mix themselves with the worship of a 
sacrilegious priest. For they principally have the power of 
choosing the worthy priests, and rejecting the unworthy, which 
comes from divine authority or appointment;" as he proves 
from the Old and New Testament. Nothing can be spoken 
more fully representing the truth which we plead for. He 
assigns unto the people a right and power of separating from 
unworthy pastors, of rejecting or deposing them, and that 
gaanted to them by diviue authority. 

And this power of election in the people, he proves from the 
apostolical practice before insisted on : — " Quad postea secun- 
dum divina magiateria observatur in Actis apostohrum, quando 
in ordinandi) in locum Juda Episcopo, Petrus ad plebem loqui- 
tur. Surrexit, iiiguit, Petrus in medio discenttum, Jiiit autem 
turba in una. Nee hoc in Episcoporum tantum et sacerdotum, 
eed in diaconorum ordinationibiis obseroosse apostolos, de quo et 
ipso in actis eorum scriptum est. Et conmcarunt, inquit, duo- 
decim. totam plebem diacipulorum, et dixerunt eis,"" &c. 
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" According unto tlie tJivine command?, tlie same course wm 
observed in the Acts of tlie Apostles;" whereof he gives in- 
stances in tlie eWlion of Matthias (Acts i.), and of the deacons, 
(chap, vi.) 

And afterwards speaking of ordination, " De universes frater- 
nitatis suffragio," " by the suffrage of the whole brotherhood of 
the church," he says, "Diligenter de traditione diviita, el apos- 
tolica observatione senandum est et tenendum apud nos quoque ut 
fire per universas provincias tenetur—" According to which 
divine tradition and apostolical practice, this custom is to be 
preserved and kept amongst us also, as it is almost through all the 
provinces." 

Those who are not moved with his authority, yet I think 
have reason to believe him in a matter of fact, of what was done 
every where, or almost every where, in his own days ; and they 
may take time to answer hisrea.soDs when they can, which com- 
prise the substance of all that we plead in this case. 

But the testimouies in following ages given unto this right 
and power of the people, in choosing their own church-officers, 
bishops, and others, recorded in the decrees of councils, the 
writings of the learned men in them, the rescripts of popes, and 
constitutions of emperors, are so fully and faithfully collected 
by Blondellus in the third part of his Apology for the Judgment 
of Jerom about Episcopacy, as that nothing can be added unto 
his diligence, nor is there any need of farther confirmation of 
the truth in this behalf. 

The pretence also of Ballarmine (the great champion ot 
Popery), and others who follow him, and borrow their conceits 
from him, that this liberty of the people, in choosing their own 
bishops and pastors, was granted unto them at first by way ot 
indulgence or connivance ; and that being abused by them, and 
turned into disorder, was gradually taken from them, until it 
issued in that shameful mocking of God and man, which is in 
use in the Roman church, when at the ordination of a bishop 
or priest one deacon makes a demand-^ Whether the person to 
be ordaineil he approved by the people ? and another auswers 
out of a corner— That the people approve him, — have been so 
confuted by Protestant writers of all sorts, that it is needless to 
insist any longer on them. 

Indeed, the concessions that are made, that this ancient 
practice of the church, in the people's choosing their own 
officers (which to deny, is all one as to deny that the sun gives 
light at noon-day), is, as unto its right, by various degrees trans- 
ferred into popes, patrons, and bishop, with a representation 
in a mere pageantry, of the people's liberty to make objectiong 
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against them that are to be ordained, are as fair a concession of 
the gradual apostasy of churches from their original order and 
constitution, as need be desired. 

This power and right which we assign unto the people, is not 
to act itself only in a subsequent consent unto one that is 
ordainedy in the acceptance of him to be their bishop or pastor. 
How far that may salve the defect and disorder of the omission 
of previous elections, and so preserve the essence of the minis- 
terial call, I do not now inquire. But that which we plead for 
is the power and right of election to be exercised previously unto 
the solemn ordination or setting apart of any unto the pastoral 
office, communicative of office-power in its own kind unto the 
person chosen. 
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It was the observaliuii of Dr Burnet, almost forty years ago, in 
his incomparable discourse on the pastoral care, " That the 
Dissenters had then, in a groat measure, lost that good character 
for strictness in religion, which had gained them their credit, 
and made such numbers fall off to them." f Whether that 
good character has since been recovered, or has not been more 
and more declining, some others are more capable of judging ; 
but I think it calls for our serious reflection. And if we find, 
upon intiuiry, that this our glory is departing, it surely deserves 
to be mentioned, as one cause, at least, of the decay of our 
interest j and that all who sincerely wish well to it, should 
express their affection, by exerting themselves with the utmost 
zeal, for the revival of practical religion amongst us. 

This must be our common care, according to the various 

* Abridged from " Free Thaughta on the mmt probable means of Reviving 
the Dissenting Interest, oacasiuned b; tbe late Inquiry into the Causes of 
its Decay. Addressed to the Author of that Inquiry." — Firat printed in 1731), 
(These remarka are, of courae, doubly applicable to a National Church, whose 
miniaters profeai to offer instruction to tbe whole people of a kingdom.) 
I Cap. viii. p, 204. 
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stations in wliich Providence lias placed us ; and as for ministers, 
nothing can be more evident, than that they, by virtue of their 
office, are under peculiar obligations to it. And in order to 
pursue it with the greater advantage, 1 cannot but think that it 
should be their concern, to study the character and 
TEMFBK OF THEIR PEOPLE ; that, SO far as they can do it with 
conscience and honour, they may render themselves agreeable 
to them, both in their public ministrations and their private 
converse. 

This, Sir, is so obvious a thought, that one would imagine it 
could not be overlooked or disputed ; yet it is certain our interest 
has received considerable damage for vrant of a becoming regard 
to it, especially in those who have been setting out in the minis- 
try amongst us. It was therefore, Sir, with great surprise, that 
1 found you had entirely omitted it in your late Inquiry, and 
had dropt some hinls, which (though to be sure you did not 
intend it) may very probably lead young preachers into a different 
and contrary way of thinking ; than which hardly any thing can 
be more prejudicial, either to them, or to the cause in which 
they are embarked. 

The passage of yours to which I principally refer, is hi the 
33d and 34tn pages of your Inquiry ; where, amongst other 
things, you observe, that " a great many of those things that 
please the people, have often a very bad tendency in general." 
And you add, " the being pleased, which they so much insist 
upon, seldom arises from any thing but some oddness that hits 
tneir peculiar humour, and is not from any view to edification at 
all, and therefore loo mean to be worthy any one's study. The 
people do not usually know v^herein oratory, strength of speech, 
the art of persuasion, Sic, consist ; and therefore it is vanity in 
such to pretend to be judges of them. I wish I could deny, 
that, amongst us, they generally fall into the falsest and lowest 
taste imaginable." 

There is, no doubt. Sir, a mixture of truth and good sense 
in some of these remarks j but, for want oF being sufficiently 
guarded, they seem liable to the most fatal abuse. 1 frankly 
confess, that when I began to preach, I should have read such 
a passage vrith transport, and should very briskly have concluded 
from it (as many of us are ready enough to conclude without 
it), that, with regard to our public discourses, we had nothing 
to do but to take care that our reasoning were conclusive, our 
method natural, our language elegant, and our delivery decent; 
and after all this, if the people did not give us a favourable 
reception, the fault was to be charged on a perverseness of 
humour, which they should learn to sacrifice to good sense, and 



the taste ol those who were more judicious than themselves ; 
and, in the meantime, were the proper abject of contempt^ 
rather than regard. 

1 say not. Sir, that what I have now been quoting from your 
letter, wonid lay a just foundation for such a wild conclusion ; 
but I apprehend, that a rash young man, ignorant of the world, 
and full of himself, might probably draw such a conclusion from 
it. And if such a conclusion were to be universally received 
and acted upon, by the rising generation of ministers, it must^ 
in a few years, be the destruction of our interest, unless the 
taste of our people should be miraculously changed. 

I am not so absurd and perverse as to " assert, that learning 
and politeness will be the ruin of our cause," • nor have 1 ever 
met with any that maintained so extravagant an opinion. But 
surely, Sir, a cause may be ruined by learned and polite men, 
if, with their other furniture, ihey have not religion and prudence 
too ; and I hardly conceive how a minister, who is possessed of 
both these, can be unconcerned about the acceptance he meets 
with from the populace ; or can ever imagine that the dissenting 
interest is generally to be supported in the contempt or neglect 
of them. 

I cannot believe. Sir, that a gentleman of your good sense 
intended to teach us su^ a contempt. Had religion, and the 
souls of men, been entirely out of the question, and had you 
considered us only as persons whose business it is to speak in 
public, you well know that such a thought had been directly 
contrary to the plainest principles of reason, and the rules of 
those amongst the ancients, as well as the moderns, who were 
the greatest masters in that profession. You will readily allow 
(what no thinking man can dispute), that a true, skilful, un- 
popular orator, is a direct contradiction in terras. And I ques- 
tion not. Sir, but that you could, in a few hours, throw together 
whole pages of quotations, from Aristotle, Quintilian, Longinus, 
and especially from Tnlly (not to mention Rapin, Gilbert, 
Fenelon, and Bishop Burnel), which all speak the same lan- 
guage. You know that TuUy, in particular, declares, not only 
" that he desired his own eloquence might be approved by the 
people," t but that his friends might accommodate their discourse 
to tnem ; and therefore says to Brutus, " Speak to me and to 
the people." } And this he carries so far as to say, '• that 

• Inquiry, p. 3G. 

probare velim. — Cie. OrationM, 



|uiu nos iDultiludinia jutlido probarj voletramu? { 
kcultas et efiectua eloqiieotia eat audieatium ad probatio. — Tusc. Di^., 
■b. 2, nb. init. 
t BJjhi eane et poputo, mi Brute, diaerim. — Itiil. 



wliatever tlie people approve, must also be approved bv the 
learned and judicious ;" * and " that men of sense never difiered 
from the populace in their judgmeut of oratory ;"'t and that 
to speak in « manner not adapted to tlieir capacity and the 
COMMON SENSE of mankind, is the greatest fault an orator can 
commit, J These were the sentiments of Tully on a subject 
pecuharly his own. And few that have ever heard of Longinus, 
are strangers to that celebrated passage, in which he makes it 
the test of the true sublime, that it strikes persons of all tastes 
and educations, the meanest as well as the greatest, |{ 

But, indeed (as I hinted above), the necessity of an orator's 
accommodating himself to the taste of the people, depends not 
on the authority of the greatest writers, but on the apparent 
principles of reason, obvious to common sense ; since without 
It the ends of his undertaking cannot possibly be answered, as 
tile people will neither be instructed nor persuaded by what he 
says. 

Again, if the matter were to be considered merely in a poli- 
tical view, and with regard to the support of our interest, as a 
separate hody of men, I can imagine nothing more imprudent, 
in present circumstances at least, than a neglect of the populace 
(by which I mean all plain people of low education and vulgar 
taste, who are strangers to the refinements of learning and 
politeness). It is certain they constitute, at least, nine parts in 
ten of most of our congregations, and are generally the supports 
of the meetings they belong to, by their subscriptions as well 
.ta their attendance. In boroughs (especially) several of them 
have a vote for members of Parliament, and are so numerous, 
as to have it in their power frequently to turn the balance, by 
throwing themselves into one scale or the other. Now, to speak 
plainly. Sir, I apprehend it is chiefly this that makes us consi-- 
derable to many, who have no regard at all to our religious 
principles. And to the bulk of mankind, there is something in 
llie very idea of a large place, and a crowded auditory, wliich 
strikes the tlionght, and secures a society from that contempt, 
which might perhaps fall upon persons of the most valuable 
characters amongst them, if thev stood alone as the support of 
the interest, and appeared in tlieir assemblies but as an handful 
of men, 

* Quod — probnt multiludo, Ldc idem doctis proliandum i?sC. — Tiac. Disp., 
lib. a, >vh mil. . 

f — Niiiiquain fuit populo cum itocti» intelligvntibusque disacnsio. 

1 In diceiido vitium vel maximum est a viilgari genere oradomE atque a 
confluetudine CDiumunis unsus abhorrere. — Cic. 

—Jihii., cap. 4, ad sin. 



Now, Sir, us this is the case, as numbers make our interest 
considerable, and those numbers are principally to be found 
amongst the common people, would you advise us ministers to 
neglect the people ; or could you wish that any thing you have 
writ, should be interpreted as an encouragement ot such a 
neglect? When we have lost our interest in them (as we must 
necessarily do, if we take no care to preserve it), 1 would fain 
know what must become either of us or them. As for (Aem, 1 i 
imagine, that many of them would grow indilTerent to all retw I 
gion, and seldom appear amongst us, or in any other places of I 
divine worship; and others, of a warmer and more resolute T 
temper, would find out ways of making us uneasy ; and if th^ J 
could not get rid of us any other way, would draw off lo neigh- j 
bouring congregations, or form new societies, and chase niini»i J 
ters agreeable to their own taste, who might perhaps think it* 1 
their prudence to maintaiu and inflame Cheir resentments againsb ] 
those they had left. Thus our common interest, as Dissenter^ 
would mouldei* and crumble away, by our frequent divisions and 
animosities. And we, who, by our contempt of the people, had 
been the occasion of them, shall have the great pleiisure of being 
entertained with the echo of our own voices, and the delicacy 
of our discourses, in empty places, or amidst a little circle of 
friends, till, perhaps (like some of our brethren), we are starved 
into a good opinion of conformity ; and, in the meantime, shall 
have the public honour of ruining the cause we undertook to 
support. For the generality of people, who never reason accu- 
rately, will readily conclude it was ruined by us, if it sink under 
our care ; though you, Sir, will be so complaisant as to own, it 
fell by the obstinacy and perverseness ot a people, " whose 
humour was too mean to be worthy any one's study."* 

But, perhaps. Sir, you will tell me, that we need not be 
apprehensive of being driven to such extremities ; for though 
some of the lowest of our auditors are lost, we shall gain over 
others to fill up their places, in a manner much more agreeable 
to ourselves, and more honourable to our cause in the eyes of 
the world, " Many gentlemen have left us, because they were 
ashamed of our interest, and nothiog can recover them but the 
study oflearning and politeness." f 1 assure you, Sir, 1 am an 
enemy to neither ; but heartily wish they may both be cultivated, 
so far as is consistent with our being acceptable to the people 
(and I apprehend, as yon will afterwards perceive, tliey are both 
in a very high degree consistent with it). But I imagine it will 
never be worth our while to neglect and displease the people^ 
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in order to bring over these gentlemen, or to make other prose- 
lytes of their rank, character, and taste. 

1 shall, perhaps, surprise you when I say, that 1 am not much 
charmed with your proposal, allowing it ever so practicahle, and 
the prosjject of success ever so fair. You suppose the gentle- 
men whom you describe have not left us upon principle-s of 
conscience, on apprehension of our being schismatics, &c. (for 
then no alteration in the manner of our preaching could bring 
them hack), but merely from a delicacy of taste, and because 
they were ashamed to continue amongst so unpolished a people. 
You must then suppose, either that tney acted in direct opposi- 
tion to the dictates of conscience, or else, that they did not 
consult them at all in the affair, nor regarded any thing more 
than fashion or amusement in the choice of the religious assem- 
blies with vfhich they have joined. The former supposition 
charges them with an outrageous contempt both of truth and 
honour ; and the latter, with a shameful mixture of pride and 
weakness, which has little of the gentleman, and less of the 
Christian. And I freely declare, that I think an honest me- 
chanic, or day-labourer, who attends the meeting from a religious 
principle, though, perhaps, it may expose him to some ridicule 
amongst his neighbours, and be in some measure detrimental to 
his temporal affairs (which is often the case), is a much more 
honourable and generous creature, and deserves much greater 
respect from a Christian minister, than such a gentleman, with 
all tiis estate, learning, and politeness. 

In the sight of God, you will readily allow, that it is so ; but 
perhaps. Sir, you will l«ll me, that 1 am now considering the 
matter in a political view. It is time to recollect it, and I ask 
your pardon for this digression. 

I shall therefore speak more directly to the point, when I 
answer, with all doe submission, that I apprehend this scheme 
of bringing back these gentlemen to our assemblies, is but wild 
and chimerical. 

If tlieir conformity entirely depended on the delicacy of their 
taste, we could never expect to recover them, till we could 
entertain them with more polite and elegant discourses, than 
those which they hear in the churches they now frequent. 
Now, Sir, whatever your complaisance may suggest in our 
favour, I have not the vanity to believe, that if we and the 
established clergy were to try our skill in the contest, we should 
generally exceed them. At least, 1 see no such certain evidence 
of our being superior to them here, as should encourage us to 
risk the whole of our cause upon this attempt ; as I imagine we 
should do, if we were to neglect the people. 



And farllier, I ihiiik there is the less reason for making so 
dangerous an experiment, as it is very apparent to me, that 
those who have left lis, have not been influenced merely by such 
a critical exactness as you suppose. I know not any among 
them of a. more judicious and refined taste, than some who still 
continue the ornaments and supports of our assemblies ; and it 
is undeniably evident, that many who have quitted us, have 
acted on yery diflerent principles. Some have been influenced 
by secular views (in which they have not always been disap- 
pointed), and some by complaisance to their friends, and partis 
cularly those who have married into families of a difl'erenl. 
persuasion (which has been a very fatal blow to our interest). 
Many more, I fear, have forsaken us from a secret dislike to 
strict piety, and with us have abandoned all appearances of 
religion, and, perhaps, of common decency and morality. And 
I question not, Sir, but you very well know, that many others 
who have broken ofl* from us, and, perhaps, make the greatest 
pretences to strength of thought and ooliteness of taste, are sunk 
as low as Deism itself (if not yet lower), and may probably 
enough reckon it matter of boastmg, that having thrown ofl' one 
fetter, they have had greater advantage for throwing off the 
other, (. e., the faith of the Christian, after the strictness of 
the Dissenter, 

And are these, Sir, the persons who arc to be brought back 
by our learning and address ? Some of them may, perhaps, 
now and then make an occasional visit to our assemblies for 
their own amusement, as they frequent the theatre; but surely 
they can never be dejiended upon as the support of an inlerest: 
nor could you, on the whole, think it prudent for us to hazard 
the approbation and afl'ection of our people, in a view of making 
ourselves agreeable to them. 

But reliffioii furnishes us with many considerations to the 
present purpose, of much greater importance than any which 
could arise merely from prudential views. Surely there is a 
dignity and a glory in every rational and immortal soul, which 
must recommend it to the regard of the wise and the good, 
though it may be destitute of the ornaments of education, or 
splendid circumstances in life. Let us think of it in its lowest 
ebb of fortune, or even of character, as still the offspring and 
image of the great Father of spirits, and as the pirrchase of 
redeeming blood : let us consider what an influence its temper 
and conduct may have, at least, on the happiness of some little 
circle of hum;m creatures, with whom Providence has linked it 
in kindred, in friendship, or in interest ; and especially, let us 
coasidcr what it may become in the gradual brighteinngs and 



improTements of the eternal state : let us but seriously dwell on 
such reflections as these (too obvious to be missed, yet too 
important to be forgot), and we shall Gnd a thousand arguments 
concurring to inspire us with a sort of paternal tenderness for 
the souls of the meanest of our people. This will teach us to 
bear with their prejudices, to accommodate ourselves to tbeir 
weakness ; and to consider it as a mixture of impiety and cruelty, 
to neglect numbers of them, out of complaisance to the taste of 
a few, who are, perhaps, some of them but occasional visitants, 
and whom we judge by their habits, rather than by any personal 
acquaintance, to be a part of the polite world. 

Did I affect to throw together all that might be said on this 
subject, I might both illustrate and confirm what 1 have already 
written, by showing at large, that Christianity is a religion ori- 
ginally calculated for the plainer part of mankind, by that God 
who " has chosen the foolish things of the world to confound 
the wise, and the weak things of the world to confound the things 
which are mighty ;"* and, consequently, that a neglect and con- 
tempt of the common people is far from being the spirit of the 
gospel. I might add many remarks to this purpose on the 
preaching and conduct of St Paul, and fill whole pages with 
quotations from him and the rest of the aposdes, and many 
more from some of the most ancient and celebrated fathers of 
the church. But I do not think it necessary for the support of 
my argument ; aod I am persuaded, ihat you. Sir, in particular, 
have no need of being taught these things from me. 

Permit me only to add (what you must frequently have 
observed), that our Lord Jesus Christ is a most amiable and 
wonderful example of a plain, familiar, and popular preacher. 
When we come to peruse those divine discourses, which ex- 
torted a confession from his very enemies, that he spake as 
never man spake, we find neither a long train of abstract rea- 
sonings, nor a succession of laboured periods, adorned with an 
artificial exactness ; but the most solid and hnportant sense, 
delivered in an easy and natural way, illustrated by similes taken 
from the most common objects in life, and enforced with lively 
figures, and the strongest energy of expression ; which is well 
consistent with all the former. So that, upon the whole, it was 
most happily calculated, at once to instruct the most ignorant, 
and to awaken the most negligent hearer. I cannot but wish, 
that some judicious writer would attempt to set this part of our 
Lord's character in a clearer and a more particular light; and 
would show us how (he whole of bis conduct, as well as the 
manner of his address, was calculated to promote his usefulness 
• I Cor. i. 27. 



under the character of a preacher of righteousness. I hope 
such an essay might be very serviceable to those of us who 
have the honour to succeed him in that part of his work ; and 1 
persuade myself, that it would furnish us with a variety of beau- 
tilul remarks on many passages in the evangelical historians, 
which are not to be found in the most celebrated commentators. 
You will excuse me, Sir, for having insisted so largely on 
the necessity of endeavouring to render ourselves agreeable to 
our people ; because I am fully persuaded, that it is of great 
importance to the support and revival of the dissenting interest. 
I nope you already apprehend that I intend nothing in this 
advice, which is below the pursuit of the most elevated genius, 
or the most generous temper; nothing inconsistent with the 
politeness of the gentleman and the scholar, or the dignity of 
the Christian and the minister. You cannot imagine that I 
would recommend a popularity raised by quirks and jingles, or 
founded on affected tones, or ridiculous grimaces ; and much 
less on an attempt to inflame the passions of mankind about 
trifling controversies, and ihe peculiar unscriptural phrases of a 
party. Such a populabitt as this is almost the only 

THING THAT 18 MORE DESPICABLE, THAN THE INSOLENT 
PRIDE OF DESPISING THE PEOPLE. 

If any of my younger brethren were to inquire how another 
popularity, of a far more honourable kind, is to be pursued and 
secured ; I answer, that their own converse and observation on 
the world, must furnish them with the most valuable instructions 
on this head. And, though some of their particular remarks 
may differ, according to tlie various places and circumstances in 
which they are made, yet I apprehend there are many things of 
considerable importance, in which they will all agree. As for 
instance : 

They will quickly see that the generality of the Dissenters, 
who appear to be persons of serious piety, have been deeply 
impressed with the peculiarities of the gospel scheme. They 
have felt the divine energy of those important doctrines, to 
awaken, and revive, and enlarge the soul ; and therefore they 
will have a peculiar relish for discourses upon them. So that 
if a man should generally confine himself to subjects of natural 
religion and moral virtue, and seldom fix on the doctrines of 
Christ and the Spirit, and then, perhaps, treat them with such 
caution, that he might seem rather to be making concessions to 
an adversary, than giving vent to the fulness of his heart on its 
darling subject, he would soon find, that all the penetration and 
eloquence of an angel could not make him universally agree^le 
to our assemblies. 
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Many of our people have passed through a variety of exer- 
cises in their minds, relating to the great concern of eternal 
salvation. And they apprehend, that the Scripture teaches us 
to ascribe this combat to the agency of Satan, and the corrup- 
tions of our own heart, on the one hand, and the operations of 
the Holy Spirit of God on the other. It is therefore very 
agreeable to them to hear these esperimental subjects handled 
with seriousness and tenderness. It raises their veneration for 
such a minister, as for one who has liimself tasted of the grace 
of God, and encourages their confidence in him, and their 
expectations of improving by his labours. On the other hand, 
it grieves them when these subjects are much neglected, and 
gives them the most formidable suspicions, if one word be dropt 
which seems to pour contempt upon them, as if they were all 
fancy and enthusiasm (with which, it must be granted, they 
are sometimes mixed). 

The greater part of most dissenting con^regaUons consisting 
(as we before observed) of plain people, who have not enjoyed 
the advantages of a learned education, nor had leisure for im- 
provements by after-study, it is apparently necessary that a man 
should speak plainly to them, if he desire they should under- 
stand and approve what he says. And as for those that are 
truly religious, they attend on public worship, not that they may 
ha amused with a form or a sound, nor entertained with some 
new and curious speculation ; but that their hearts may be 
enlarged as in the presence of God, that they may be powei^ 
fully affected with those great things of religion, which they 
already know and believe, that so their conduct may be suitably 
influenced by them. And to this purpose they desire, that their 
ministers may speak as if they were in earnest, in a livey and 
pathetic, as well as a clear and intelligible manner. 

Such is the taste of the generality of the Dissenters, — a taste 
which I apprehend they will still retain, whatever attempts may 
be made to alter it. And I must take the liberty to say, that I - 
conceive this turn of thought in the people to be the great sup- 
port of our interest ; and not the litUe scruples which you hint 
at in the 34th page of your letter, nor even those rational and 
generous principles of liberty, which you so clearly propose, and 
so strenuously assert. And 1 cannot but believe, that if the 
established clergy and the dissenting ministers in general, were 
mutually to exchange their strain of preaching, and their man- 
ner of living, but for one year, it would be the ruin of our cause, 
even though there should be no alteration in the constitution 
and discipline of the Church of England. However you might 
fare at London, or in some very singular cases elsewhere, 1 can 
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hardly imagine that there would he Dissenters enough lefl in 
some considerable counties to fill one of our largest meeting- 
places. 

We have then advanced thus far, — that he who would be 
generally agreeable to Dissenters, must be an evangelical, an 
experimental, a plain, and an afTectionate preacher. Now, 1 
must do our common people the justice ti> own, that when these 
points are secured, they are not very delicate in their demands, 
with regard to the forms of a discourse. They will not, in such 
a case, be very much disgusted, though there be no regular chain 
of reasoning, no remarkable propriety of thought or of expres- 
sion, no elegance of language, and but little decency of address. 
The want of all these is forgiven, to what they apprehend of 
much greater importance. Yet, Sir, I would not from hence 
infer, that these things are to be neglected ; on the contrary, I 
apprehend it is aboTutely necessary, that they should be dili- 
gently attended to, in order to obtain that universal popularity, 
which I think so desirable for the sake of more extensive use- 
fulness. A man of a good taste will certainly take some care 
about them. 'Tis what he owes to himself, and to the politer 
part of his audience, whom he will never be willing to Loose in 
a crowd ; and he need not fear that a prudent regard to them 
will spoil his acceptince with the people. Few of them like a 
discourse the worse for being thorougnly good ; and the accom- 
plished orator will find, perhaps to his surprise, that they will 
not only know and feel the important truths of religion, in the 
most agreeable dress he can give them, but that they will even 
applaud the order and regularity of his composures, the beauty of 
his language, and the gracefulness of his delivery, at the same 
time that they have the candour not to complain of the indi- 
gested rovings, the unnatural transports, and the awkward dis- 
tortions of the pious, well-meaning, but injudicious preacher. 
For human nature is so formed, that some manners of thinking 
and speaking are universally agreeable and delightful. 'Tia the 
perfection of eloquence to be master of these, and should, I 
think, be the care of every one that speaks in public, to pursue 
them as far as genius and opportunity will allow.* 

The man wiio forms himself upon such views as these, if he 
be not remarkably deficient in natural capacities, will probably 
be popular amongst the Dissenters os a preacher ; but a think- 
ing man will easily perceive this is not the only character under 
which a minister is considered. His people will naturally and 
reasonably expect a cm/duct answerably to his public discourses ; 

* Tbia is that regard la the Eensub Couhukis which Tully thinks lo 

necessary. 
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and, without it, be cannot be tborougbly a^eeable to them; 
They will take it for granted, that a man so well acquainted 
with divine truths, and one that seems to be so deeply affected 
with them, should be regular and exemplary in the whole of his 
behaviour, and free from the taint of vice, or of folly, in any 
remarkable degree. They will expect that he should be far 
from being a slave to secular interest, or to the little trifles of 
food, dress, or domestic accommodation ; and that he should 
avoid every thing haughty and overbearing, or peevish and fret^ 
ful in his daily converse. They will conclude, that a desire of 
doing good to soUls, will make him easy of access to those who 
apply to him for advice, with regard to their spiritual concern- 
ments ; and that it will likewise dispose him at proper times to 
visit all the people of his charge, the poor as well as the rich ; 
and that not only under the character of a friend, but of a minis- 
ter, in a direct view to their spiritual edification. And if a man 
desire the affections of his people, he must not disappoint such 
expectations as these. 

The tenderness with which parents interest themselves in the 
concerns of their children, and the earnest desire that all reli- 
gious parents must necessarily have, that theirs may be a seed 
to serve the Lord, will engage them very kindly to accept our 
care, in attempting to bring them under early impressions of 
serious piety. Catechising has, therefore, been generally found 
a very popular, as well as a very useful practice. And here I 
think it is much to be wished, that our labour may extend to the 
youth, as well as to little children ; that in a famiKar way they 
may be methodically acquainted with the principles of natural 
religion, and then with the evidences of the truth of Christianity, 
and with the nature of it, as it is exhibited in the New Testa- 
ment, both with regard to the privileges and the duties of Chris- 
tians, as this might be a means of filling our churches with a 
considerable number of rational, catholic, and pious communi- 
cants, from whom considerable usefulness might in time be 
expected ; so it would greatly oblige their religious parents, and 
lay a foundation for a growing friendship between us and our 
catechumens, in the advance of life. 

There seems to be but one material objection against all this ; 
and it is an objection, in which, I doubt not, but your own 
thoughts have already prevented me. It may perhaps be 
pleaded, that we have a sort of people amongst us, whose ap- 
probation and esteem cannot be obtained by such honourable 
methods as I proposed. For they, whom we call the rigidly 
orthodox^ are so devoted to a peculiar set of human phrases^ 
which have been introduced into the explication of some im- 
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portant doctrines, that they will hardly entertain a favourable 
thought of any who scruple the use of theiri, or who do not 
seem to value them as highly as they, though they may, on all 
other accounts, be ever so considerable. 

You, Sir, hint at * a very espeditioua remedy for uneasiness 
arising from this quarter, — tliat persons of generous and bigoted 
sentiments should meet in different places. In London, it is 
certainly practicable, and may perliaps be most expedient ; but 
to attempt any such separation in the country, would be the 
utter ruin of many of our societies, which now make some con- 
siderable appearance. But besides my regard to the ministers 
and societies to which they are related, I must confess, I have 
too much tenderness lor the persons themselves, to be willing 
entirely to give them up, I have been intimately acquainted 
with those who have been accused, and perhaps not unjustly, of 
this unhappy attachment to human phrases, and nicetv in con- 
troversial points ; and I must do many of them the justice to 
own, that 1 have found very excellent qualities mingled with this 
excess of zeal (which must, methinks, appear pardonable in 
them, when we consider how artiGcially it has been infused, 
and how innocently they have received and retained it, from a 
real principle of conscience to God). But, indulging them in 
this one article, several of them will appear to he persons of so 
much humility and piety, of so much integrity and generosity, 
of BO much activity and zea! for the common interest, that, sepa- 
rate from all views to private advantage or reputation, one would 
heartily wish to do all he honestly can, to remove those preju- 
dices, which give them so much uneasiness, and impair the lustre 
of so many virtues and graces. And if, at the sametime, we 
can secure their esteem and friendship, it may have such an in- 
fluence, both on our own comfort and usefulness in life, that it 
must be great ignorance or pride to despise it. 

You will readily grant. Sir, that the thing is in itself desirable. 
The great question is, how it may be effected? And here I 
will venture to say freely, that I apprehend bigotry of all kinds 
to be a fortress, which may be attacked by sap more successfully 
than by storm. It is evident, that we have most of us some- 
thing of the humour of children, that grasp a thing so much the 
more eagerly, when an attempt is made to wrest it out of their 
hands by violence ; and yet perhaps will drop it themselves in 
a few minutes, if you can but divert their attention to samething 
else. 

From such a view of things, I apprehend, we are to judge of 
the most proper methods of dealing with those whose case is 
• Inquiry, p, 44, 



now under consideration. You, Sir, may tell them again and 
again, with your natural coolness and moderation, " that it 
would be an instance of ihoir modesty to resign their pleasures 
to the general notions and judgment ; — that instead of assuming 
the characters of judges and censors, tliey should put on the 
humble temper of learners, — and receive the truth without be- 
ing jealous of heresy in our yomiger preachers." * — And, at the 
same time that you are tlius giving your advice, you may give 
your reasons as clearly and handsomely as you have given 
them for nonconformity in this Inquiry ; yet, after all, you will 
probably find, that the civium ardor prava jcbenticm will 
out-noise the voice of the charmer, charming ever so wisely. 
And should I exert myself with greater warmth and eagerness, 
should I grow a bigot in defence of cathohcism, and load those 
of different sentiments with reproaches, because they have pro- 
fited no better by so many solid arguments; I should, indeed, 
pay a very great compliment to them, in supposing them capa- 
ble of knowing and admitting truth, under so disagreeable a 
disguise ; but it would be at tne expense of my own character 
and ease, and 1 should run the risk of being severely scorched 
by that Qame, which I pretended to extinguish, by pouring on 
od. 

I cannot but think it much more advisable, according to the 
apostle's maxim of " becoming all things to all men," to study 
to accommodate ourselves in this respect, as well as in others, 
to the infirmities of our hearers, as far as with a safe conscience 
we ma^. If we can put a tolerably good sense on any of their 
favourite phrases, it would surely be a most unreasonable stifi*- 
ness and perverseness of temper, to avoid it merely because they 
admire it. Or, if we cannot go so far, we may at least lay aside 
any darling phrases of our own, which we know will be offensive 
to them. (For if the Bible be a complete rule, our human 
forms are no more necessary than theirs,') Christians, as such, 
profess a reverence for the Scripture, and many of these Chris- 
tians have a distinguishing regard to it, as they have felt its 
divine energy on their souls. Now, Sir, with submission to the 
better judgment of my brethren, X think we, who are ministers, 
should take them by the handle, and should labour to discover 
to them, more and more, the beauty and fulness of the Word of 
God, not only with regard to this or that particular doctrine, 
but to the whole system of truth and duty contained in it. 'Tis 
a subject on which we might speak, and they would hear with 
pleasure ; and it would not only divert their attention and their 
zeal from other things, which might give uneasiness, but would 
• Inquiry, p. 34-37. 
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have a direct tendency to enlarge their views, and sweeten th^r 
tempers, beyond ali our encoiniums on liberty and catholiciBin, 
or our satires on bigotry and imposition. 

If what I have writ appear reasonable to you, Sir, I cannot 
but wish that jou, and otiier gentlemen of the laity, who are 
heartily concerned for our interest, would endeavour to cuUivato 
such sentiments as these in the minds of young ministers of your 
acquaintance. We are naturally very desirous of being known 
to you, and singled out as the object of your regard. Whereas, 
we early begin to look with a comparative contempt upon the 
meaner sort of people, as an ignoble herd. — Fruges consumere 
nati. — Whilst engaged in our preparatory studies, we are, indeed, 
so generous, as to give up one another to the vulgar ; but we 
have each of us the penetration to discover, that there is some- 
thing uncommon in our dear selves, by which nature seems to 
have intended us to be (as we absurdly enough express it) ora- 
tors for the polite. These arrogant and pernicious sentiments 
we sometimes carry along with us, from the academy to the 
pulpit; where, perhaps, we make our first appearance infinitely 
solicitous about every trifling circumstance of a discourse, yet 
negligent of that which should be the soul of it. And if the 
people are nut as much charmed with it as ourselves, we have 
then an evident demonstration of their incorrigible stupidity; 
and so resentment concurs with pride and ambition, to set us at 
the remotest distance from those who ought to be the objects 
of our tenderest regards. 

If an elder minister have so much compassion and generosity, 
as to deal freely with us upon these heads, and give us sucli 
advice as circumstances require, 'tis great odds but we find some 
excuse for neglecting what he says, — " He is ignorant and un- 
polite ; or perhaps intoxicated with his own popularity, and 
means his counsels to us as encomiums upon himself." — Or if 
neither of these will do, some other artifice must be found out, 
to fix the blame any where rather than at home. And if, in the 
midst of a thousand mortifications, we can but find out one 
gentleman of fortune^ sense, and learning, that admires us, we 
are happy, A single diamond is worth more than a whole load 
of pebbles ; and we perhaps adopt, with vast satisfaction, the 
celebrated words of Arbuscula in Horace, 

Men' movcat dmex Pantilius ? &c. ; * 

without considering, that what was highly proper in the mouth 
of a player and a poet, would be extremely absurd in a heathen, 
and much more in a Christian orator. 

* Hor., lib. i. ut. I. r. 7S. &c. 
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Now, Sir, what I intend by all this, is to show that you gen- 
tlemen may have it in your power to do a great deal to correct 
these mistaken notions. If we plainly see that you regard us, 
not merely according to the mannes^in which our performances 
are accommodated to your own private taste, but according to our 
desire and capacity of being useful to the public interest, we 
shall perhaps be taught to place our point of honour right ; and 
when that is once done, a moderate degree of genius, appUca- 
tion, and prudence, may be sufficient, by the blessing of God, 
to secure the rest. 



THE END. 
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RIGHT OF PRESENTATION IN PATRONAGES. 

BY SIR FRANCIS GRANT,* 

AFTEHWARDS LORD CULLEN, ONE OF THE HENATORS 

OF JuariCE, p703.] 
Reprinted 1S41. 

SiH, — In answer to your desire of knowing the certainty of 
the surmise which vou hear in the country, that there is a pro- 
posal to be made id parliament for restoring to patrons their 
right or presenting ministers, I do not think that there is any 
such design, or that it would have success. However, the talk 
of it, and your letter about it, have set my thoughts on the fol- 
lowing reasons that I intend to oiler against it, if opportunity 
occur, which I have sent to you, whose judgment 1 so much 
value ; for having, in return, your correction or improvement 
thereof. 

The law which I defend, imports : " Thai though the right 
of presentation by patrons be annulled, and the right of nameiug 
the person to the congregation, is, in all time coming, stated in 
the heritors and elders of the parish, upon a narrative that this 
power of patrons had been greatly abused, and would be incon- 
venient to he continued, &c. Yet these patrons retain their 
right to the vacant stipends, for pious uses within the parish ; 
ud (beside the other price mentioned in the act 1690) get a 
right to the whole teiiids of the parish, not heretabjy disponed, 
&c. But as the heritors and others of the parish are profiled 
by such imployment of the vacant stipends (being so far releived 

[* It will be observed, that this pamphlet was origiiiallj piibliahed in 
1703, — that is, nine yeora previous to the pasang of the Statute 10th 
Anne, cap. 12, reBtoring Patronage. The " Btaaons" were at first ad- 
dresaed to " A Friend in the Country ;" and the epistolary form is stiU 
preserved, although the name of (he party hna never transpired. Lord 
CuUen naa father to Lord Prestnngrange, author of the ' Remarks on the 
State of the Chnrch of Seottaad, with respect to Patronages," forming 
No. 6. of the Anti-FatTOHOfft Litrarji.} 
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of what might fall on themselves), so they have a Taculty of buy- 
ing their teinds from the patron at six years' purchase, &c." 

Tlie excellency of this act restoring churches in parishes to 
their original rights, and regulating other grievances, both as to 
pious uses and teinds, does, at the very first view, without the 
necessity of curious inquiries, become familiar to any reasonable 
man, by these common similitudes that are presently obvious to 
him. For is there any thing more congruous, than that rational 
creatures should have the liberty of calling their physitian, with 
whom they are (in some sort) to trust the cure of their souls ; 
the power of choosing (in a manner) the husband to whom they 
are to be wedded ; the faculty of naming that doctor in law 
whom they will advise in matters of the last import ; the privi- 
ledge of pitching on a mouth to God, who (they think) will be 
the most genuine prolocutor of their praises and prayers — as if 
they were their own. In a word, the power of choosing for 
themselves, where a man can err but once, — about interests 
whose mismanagement may have effect for evermore, fcc. But 
farther, this noble law transfers a most valueable peice of civil 
light andproperty of a most precious legal priviledge and liberty, 
on heritors and others, in all parishes in Scotland. 

Namely, the crown, on very reasonable motives, gives all its 
rights of presentation to the heritors and others mentioned in the 
act. And the parliament (by their supereminent power, per 
modam justitid) abolishes the abusive and abused claim of sub- 
ject-patrons ; and states it where it ought to be, and was at the 
beginning, by a declaratory-statutory law ; of wliich these patrons 
cannot complaiue, not only in regard that their titles were ill- 
foundedjbut likeways, because all their truely profitable interests, 
that they can own in common honesty, are saved, and more than 
an equivalent pven for the nudum jus prasentandL Besides the 
other collateral advantages of all the parishes, and consequently 
of all the other subjects in Scotland, who, truely, are in the other 
scale of the balance, over against patrons, in the present case. 

My method, therefor, in defending and redarguing what may 
be adduced in the contrary hereof, shall be to show, in theJirBt 
place, that (whatever way patrons' right of presentation is ori- 
ginally founded, yet) the power of calling ministers thus estab- 
fished with us, is now an indefeazible civil right, which we can 
no more give up, than the charters and seasines of the other 
liedges who remain at home. In the next place, and separately, 
that the claime of presentation by patrons is unlawful in itself, 
from Scripture, reason, and antiquity ; and, consequently, such 
a servitude on the Church as ought never to be restored. In 
the third place, that, suppose (for argument's sake) that it were 



only a matter indifferent, or at least dubious, being considered 
in the abstract ; yet, the re-eslablishment thereof with us will 
have so many mischievous, yea, ruinous consequences and scan- 
dals, that no good man of this house can, in conscience, vote to 
it. In the fourth place, I shall give a short answer to the most 
material objections that may be made against what is thus ad- 
vanced, particularly, that it is groundless to pretend that this 
was such a civil right as could not justly be taken off in way of 
legislation. 

Before entering farther on this subject, that I may not be 

misunderstood, or the grounds which I adduce be misapplyed, I 

must entreat the patience of such as may, upoH ane unripe 

thought, or by prejudice, fancie that my arguments against my 

own power of giving up my constituents' rights can be turned 

against the acta abolishmg the presentation of patrons, to keep 

back their conclusion tilt they hear me out ; and then, I am 

I confident, they will be convinced of the disparity of the cases : 

b tile same way as though our predecessors could retrench pro- 

r perty in the matter of teinds, erection of Church lands, &c. ; 

tile old laws concerning cruives, zaire, fowhng, hunting, &c. ; 

the latter acts 1661, betwixt debitor and creditor; and 1681, 

idaout publick debts, &c. Yet this could never be turned for 

legittimating our restoring these things, no more than to infer a 

^wer of surrendering the (absolutely) private properties of our 

constituents ; the changing a monarchy to aristocracy or demo 

- oracy, or the abolishing of parliaments themselves in time 

[ eoRiing, Sec, which shalfbe more fuUy explained in the sequel 

I of my discourse. 

As to the_/SMi of these heads proposed (which I discuss before 

the rest, because it is a great speciality peculiar to this nation ; 

' and thereby, in some measure, supersedes general speculations, 

I that may touch the case of others), the patronages m Scotland 

did belong, at tfae time of the act 1690, either to the crown or 

I to subjects, and these two may have separate views. 

As to patronages pertaining to the crown : — 

The right of presentation being a part thereof, is for ever 

[ conveyed to the heritors and others of each parish ; and thereby 

I incorporat with their other freehold and property by the act 

[ 1690 : Alse effectually, as iE particular charters under the great 

I seal had been expede in favours of them and their successors, 

in each parish, nominatim, winch would give an irrevocable yiu 

quasitum to the receivers, even though this right were annexed 

property (being done in parliament for seen causes), much more 

when it was not so annexed. 

That such rights once communicate by thecrown (o the sub- 



jecU iu parliament (wliiuh is done by way of act, because of its 
universality, and not upon account of its being less firni) for it was 
never heard that the multitude of persons concerned makes the 
right the worse) are irretriveable, is manifest ; not only from the 
nature of the thing, since the most absolute princes are bound 
by their deeds which state a right of exaction or retention in the 
receivers ; as tbe Almighty himself professes the implement of 
his covenants, and the stability of what lie confers by nis laws, to 
be a part of his righteousness ; but likewise, from the analogy of 
our constitution in cases parallel to this. Thus, it will nut 
readily be said, that the last acts of parliament confirming the 
temporal erections of kirk lands, Cjuarrelable on King James the 
Sixth's minority or otherwise ; or, tbe acts of parliament securing 
the rights of temds, either to titulars or heritors; or, the privi- 
ledges, being gifts of the regalia, conferred on companies for 
trade or manufacture; or, a part of the annexed property granted 
to private parties, upon grounds once sustained in parliament ; 
or, the edict of Nants in Fi'ance, or pragmatick sanction in Ger- 
many ; or. Magna Charta in England, &c., can be altered so 
far as the crown is denuded by subsequent acts, without the spe- 
cial consent or crime of these having mtereat by the preceeding. 
Yea, farther, I humbly conceive, that acts translating property 
not meerly private, but having relation to publick administra- 
tions upon publick good, even from private parties not present 
in parliament (as the crown always is) to others, establishes such 
an irreversible right, that it cannot be overturned with a breath 
that happens to blow, of course, in any subsequent session. 
Thus, when by illimited infeftments in cruives and zairs, the 
upper heritors on rivers were prejudged, there is a regulation 
as to time and manner. If a subsequent act should rescind this 
restriction, it would make the property of tbe heritors fishing 
above useless. When by the act 1661, betwixt debitor and 
creditor, those who had honourably suffered for the royal family 
obtained, as a relief of tbeir straits, the change of wadsets from 
proper to improper ; of apprysings run out, to being current ; 
of debl^ presently due, to a day and manner of payment, &c. 
If a simple vote touched could abolish this, many estates would 
change their masters. Yea, nhen in the parliament 1081, 
publick debts, so great and many, were discharged by statute; if 
through a dash of a sudden law this discharge were obliterat, 
the principal and aimualrents would so recur, that it had been 
better for these noble patriots that they had never got such a 
privilege, which did divert them from timely transactions, &c. 
But this leads in upon the wconrf case of the act 1690, namely, — 
As to patronages perl^iining formerly to subjects. 
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Before discussing whereof, the precise state of the point is to b« I 
more narrowlyconsideredjby which it will appear that though ibis J 
(pretended), right was justly taken off by an law without process^ 
yet it cannot be restored so. For,^rat, the case is not of a I 
private property belonging to every individual subject for liim* 
self, and that unexceptionably, or under such defects as are not J 
common, but peculiar to the possessor, which, being facts, must ] 
commonly be cognosced on citation. But the case is, that the 
jas prcBsentandi in jiatronages is a kind ofpublick right relating tO 
others (namely, to all the souls in the parishes obnoxious there* | 
unto, the Church judicature, and a great part of the ministers in 
the nation), quarrelable on known grounds of right and notour 
abuses in iact, hereafter expressed ; and as the claim itself is 
not interesse pecuaiarium, so it concerns a state of person? in 
the same obvious circumstances. So that the regulation of 
this last sort of right was a matter of government by the legis* 
lative, which hath a domimum superemineja (by the conception 
of all lawyers, particularly Grotius, Puffendor, Bodinus, §■?.)» ; 
whereby they mav translate property from one use or subject to 
another, for publick good, especially where it was doubtful or 
abused in its former owners; some equivalent being allowed to 
those who lose rights, or a show of them in that manner, and ' 
that Vilhout form of judgment, where iesiU est Senalus popuJug^ 
que Romanus. Whence it follows, secorul, that the act 1690 
IS just being partly declaratory of the patrons not having, or 
amitting, this particle of their right, and its being truely the 
Church's ; partly statutory, cassing and annulling the same as to 
them, upon its being abused, and the public interest in the right 
use of it. And, consequently, translatory of ihejus pmsenton^ ' 
to the heritora and others in parishes ; or rather reviving, _;w»i« , 
postUminii, their primogenial right, which had been kept dormant j 
from exercise for so long a time, by servitude, usurpation, and 1 
violence. And therefore, third, the right of heritors and othen 
thus established without iniquity (whereof it is hoped the late 
parliament will not be arraigned) cannot be taken away ; espe- 
cially when the reasons thereof obtain alse much, if not mor^ 
in a degenerate age than ever, till it be owned in the instances 
before adduced, that cruives and zairs may be restated in thar 
boundless extent ; the persons who tost by the act 1661, re- 
established in the rigour of their legal advantages; and the 
creditors of publick debts reponed to their rights of exaction, 
without mercy, &c. By a transient act, of course, which sur- 
prises the parties interested, before the hundreth-part of them 
know of the matter, for giving reasons against it. 
' Upon thewhole of this matter, I do not think that we can 
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proceed to it, both in regard of the nature and precedent of it, 
and considering Her Bilajestie's repeated promises (which we 
may look on as a fixed right, it being one of her greatest glories 
to be semper eadern) of maintaining the Church government as 
by law established i whereof, undoubtedly, the right of calling 
our ministers is a part, yea, in a manner, the very first step, the 
head of the rivulet, tiieprimum movens, the «uze^uon(»i thereof j 
according whereunto, neither the Queen, His Grace my Lord 
Commissioner, nor my Lord High Chancellor, have either spoke 
of or hinted the least grue of this grievous innovation. 

But that the grievousnesa of it may farther appear. 

As to the second point proposed, namely, that this right of 
presentation in patronage is unlawful in itself, I have detained 
you so long beyond my first design, upon the first head, that I 
must make short of this ; especially considering that it is done 
with much perspicuity in Mr Parle's book against Patronages, 
and a late print, which can be easily had. Yea, it is the sense, 
generally, of most Protestant writers, both at home and abroad, 
that the negative interests of patrons (hindering any to be 
named but those of their presentation), and their positive right, 
imposing upon the church for a pastor any who is so externally 
qualified, that there can be objection of his being erroneous or 
\itious proven against him, without respect (he having common 
qualifications) of his special aptitude and fitness for the charge 
of that particular place, is against and inconsistent with the 
divine institution, and the grant made by Christ the only Head 
of the Church, who, as he institute the offices therein, so he 
left the gift of calling their own ofiiee-bearers to Christian 
societies themselves. Though, indeed, Multa non rectejmnt, 
qucB facta valent, whereby (in cases of necessity, which is not 
under ordinary rules, where another entry cannot be had) the 
subsequent consent, in the acquiescence of the people, though 
irr^ularly elicite by this legal force, in places and times where 
patronages obtain, does legittimate, as having the substantials of 
a call, — the will of the minister and people concurring, the 
same way as the Jewish high-priests were owned by our Sa- 
viour, though imposed by the Roman emperours ; and we do not 
reiterate popish ordinations, though erroneous almost to a nullity. 
But this no argument against keeping oar patrons when they are 
legally extruded, no more than it is lawful to absolve children 
from taking their parents' advice in marriage, though the mar- 
riage xJtmmojtire subsists without that consent. 

Yet to give some hint of a few of the grounds of this opinioti ; 
The looking out for, and having found, the nameing of, the 
minister who is to nde, is the very first link of the chain and 
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Kmbassadour is to act in liis constituent (our MediatDr''s) namei 
it must be the very nature of a call to that office tliat it be of 
Ood, and not of men, considered simply as such, but as having ' 
divine warrand and commission from the only King of tlM 
Church ; and, for this end, the Church has had the gift of 
discerning of spirits, and, accordingly, were called to make 
elections by the apostles themselves, of which privilege the 
Church remained in possession for many hundreds of years ; a^ 
as there Is no mention in ancient councils, canons, fathers, or 
historians, of this kind of patronage, that was introduced therer 
after under the darkness and defection of antichrist; but, on 
the contrary, these old records set down the method in which 
the Church itself did elect Its pastors. Particularly, it is most 
noticeable, that in that valuable piece of antiquity, the Justinian 
and Tlieodoslan Codexes thereof, it is manifest that even in tb^ 
fifth century this usurpation had not Invaded the Church, thougii 
many others had at tnat time got root. 

And it is plain, besides the traits of Scripture and antiquity, 
that it Is naturally inherent in every society to choose theif 
own office-bearers ; otherways they would not be perfect, nor 
have power to explicate their own subsistence and functions. 
Whereas, it must be acknowledged that the Church is the 
most truely free-born society on earth, and it is not consistent 
with the wisedom, love, and faithfulness of its blessed FoundeTi 
not to instruct it with all necessary powers thereanent ; which 

Jirlviledges of the Church have this speciality, that secures It 
rom such encroachments as is patronage, namely, that by its 
consent to laws or customs, it cannot surrender that liberty by 
which its Saviour hath made it free. 

For, as this is not necessary tu civil government. It being 
BufBcient to serve the ends thereof, that fathers of families did 
give up their regal power to the supream governour of the civil 
■ocie^ to which they did enter, and their surrendering the 
■aacerdotal (Christ's kingdom not being of this world) was not 
needful to the ruling of men as men ; so It is in no person's 
power to quit, so far as he hath It, this most personal right, cuin 
■nemo sit Dmninus animw sua, but every man must be perswaded 
in his own mind, and whatsoever is not of faith is sin, and he 
must staTid and fall to his own Master, without committing 
these _;'ura exeepta to others. 

From all which it is manifest that the patron's claim of pre- 
sentation is not only an usurpjition, being without divine institu- 
tion, to which, in the Church, nothing is to be added no more 
than it> be diminiEhed ; but likeways directly against it, as being 



incompatible witb, and subversive or, the divine right of calling 
their own ministers, competent to the Church boln by precept^ 
promise, example, and possession, dovrn to tlie times of absolute 
impurity. For, with us, it is observable, that most of all the 
jiatronages belong^ to, and were the brood of abbacies, priories, 
nunneries, and other superstitious prelacies. And, tlierefore, 
upon the whole, it cannot be escused ; at the least not legitti- 
mate, by any plausible pretexts adduced by the cononists for 
palliating thereof. For, in the first place, evil is not to be done 
that good may come of it. And therefore Uzah is set as a beacon 
for simple touching of the ark, though he had some relation to it 
as being a Levite, and had the colour of a visible necessity 
against its falling. In the next place, symbolising with Popery 
in a thing confessedly indiBerent (though their abusing things 
necessary does not deprive us of the right use of them) is not 
jiistifyable, as appears Lev. xix. 27, by the prohibition to the 
Israelites even of rounding the borders of tbeir beads, or mar- 
ring the corners of their beards, after the example of the 
heathens. But, in the third place, the right of presentation in 
patronage is an evil in itself, and the fruitful mother of manifold 
evils to the Church and nation, in their souls, bodies, fame, 
estates, relations, publick and private concerns whatsomever : 
which brings me to the third ponit to be considered. 

As to the mischievous and ruinous consequences and scandals 
of the right of presentation in patronages, they are without 
number, and flow so aboundantly into the thoughts of any man 
who has the least reflection, that the main difficulty herein is to 
range them so as to be breif. Yet 1 would have it understood, 
that this concerns not several persons of honour and integrity, 
though still the ways of their dependents or favourites make 
that security useless. 

Thu9,^ra(, this part of patronages was the source of general 
and continued simonies, which not only were crying sins against 
God, as to the intrant and patron, but likeways were a scandal 
to religion itself, prostituting it to be bought and sold. Second, 
Even as to temporal interests, the patron did frequently bring a 
curse on bis family, freinds, or affairs, by what he got in money 
or bonds ; and the minister of a beneflce, clipped to meanness, 
and giving obligeraenfs to the boot, is often kept so under 
water, that he remains poor, tempted to be worldly, turn hus- 
bandman, merchant, and frequently oppressor, especially of tlie 
poor, &c. Third, What spiritual fruits can be expected of a 
preacher who thus dedicats his (irst-fruits to the devil ? And 
does it not mar bis own confidence, and obstruct his comfort, 
(o have begun like Simon Magus, fourth. This engine of 



. ^nt&n is a^md of universal embargn on ihe e^iTying of tM 
Church, for the meanest of the people (like Jeroboam's priests) [ 
only descend to these sacrilegious acquests. Whereas men of 
parts, birth, or integrity, disdaining such baseness, are barred 
access to the ministry. Fifth, This is not the only loss that the 
Church sustains by that diabolical invention ; for the patron can, . 
by law, leave the people desolat for half a year, and he, offer- 
ing one within the six months, though never so insufficient, 
can prorogate the prescription, and gain the I'ruits by drawing ' 
out the matter to a great length, after the same relleratea 
manner. Yea, though some might be ashamed of such a prac- ' 
lice, yet, sixth, it is known how they have no aptitude for this 
office, since soldiers, mechanics, women, ignorant or wiclced 
persons, men out of the nation, and others uncapable to judge i 
of the qualiScations of the persons to be presented, or the con- , 
dition of the parish on vrhich he is to be obtruded, are patra 
Yea, some may be so prophane, or so much in the interests of 
foreign religions, as to mtrude these proposante, whom the pro- 
jector knows inwardly (though it cannot be legally discovered, 
ad extra) to be in time an fit instrument of hell for subversion 
of our faith and constitution. And, geventh, this will bring th« 
ministry itself, in general, into contempt, and being disliked 
with those who know these intrigues, or still susi}ect in all 
what is ordinary in most, our perverse natures having the 
greatest penchant and byass to take up the worst presumptions, 
especially of those they call clergy ; which aversation will not 
be a little augmented by the legal force (which creates unto- 
wardness) tliat the patrons put on the parishioners' inclinations. 
Eighth, It exposes intrants to discouragement, being rejected f(w 
insufficiency ; and Church judicatories to the odium of rigour 
and severity, even when they do their duty ; and patrons them- , 
selves, with their minion expectants, to discredit and reproach, 
when scandalous, ungentlemany, or mean measures are surmised, 
though there cannot be a legal proof thereof. Besides which, 
ninth, the friends and other relations both of patron and intrant 
come commonly to be involved in the guilt, punishment, or 
disquiet. For it is known how third parties interpose, when 
the ecclesiastick himself will not speak, — how the family becomes 
habituat to corruption, by gifts to wives, children, or Gehasi''s 
about the patron, who himself has not the impudence to take 
bribes, — how friends, if they obtain in their solicitation, this is 
not a due motive of moving in sacred things, or if they bo 

. rebuted, they are under disgust, — how chicanes are invented to 
defraud ihe law by some friend of the intrant's passing from 
legal claims against the patron, as a clock of the delinquence. 
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—how parhliioners themselves are ensnared from tneir duty, 
through lying by, or beine shye, for fear to oppose a great 
patron, though he be intruding a knave or a dunse, &c. Tenthy 
If Popery, which our sins threaten, come to be regnant or ap- 
plauded in the nation, patronage is a sluice by which dormant 
Papists at least can be let in upon the Lord's vineyard, — boars to 
destroy the fruits thereof. Eleventh, Whatever might have been, 
if all men of sense bad not had a taste of the blessing of freedom 
from the bondage of patronage-s ; yet now, when we have had 
so long experience of that happiness, it cannot be expected but 
that the reduction of it would prove a field of heart-burnings, 
jealousies, debates, betwixt the patrons, people, and presbyteries ; 
yea, perhaps tumults, and the expense, trouble, and hazard of 
processes for them ; and after the unworthy favourite is rejected, 
there might commence a new scene of inveiglements upon a 
new proposal, which confusions many might foment, for ends not 
consistent with the welfare cither of Church or State. And, most 
certainly, a degeperat age is the most improper of any to lay 
a scheme by which, in great measure and process of some time, 
the ministry, which should reform the world, would become of 
the patron's kidney. Twelfth, It cannot be imagined, if such a 
mischief should happen, but that there will be stru^les even in 
the State to get so great a loss retrived, though we have already 
divisions in superabundance. For, thirteenth, it is not to be 
supposed that all the heritors of Scotland and others concerned 
will sit down contents under such a rapine made upon their 
rights, whereof they have been so long possessed ; and, no 
doubt, both heritors and burrows would quarrel their commis- 
sioners for acting uUtu vires. And, if any thing at all (as cer- 
tainly some things are, suppose a parliament should renounce 
the royal family, turn us to a democracy, raise war against the 
prince, surrender all our lands, ad remanentiam, &c.), this 
would be subject to a subsequent priiament. Fourteenth, Not 
only would such an abominable national act draw down upon the 
kingdom, as such, the wrath of God, but likenays any particular 
man that would vote thereunto, or temporise therein, could not, 
as accessory to, escape the curse of Heaven on all the abuses 
before mentioned, to which he would give cause, being cavia 
causm by such management. 

Casuists are very clear in this. When a member of any 
collegiat community votes to a thing which he either does, 
or ought to know, is ill in itself, or apt to produce mischief; 
or, if he ne^tiveiy ly by and not obstruct the others carrying it, 
he is even toen an interpretative doer ; for woe to them by whom 
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[ fences come ;* aud though the matter be indifferent in itself, 
yet I must not eat flesh while the woild stands,t if it occasion 
sin in others ; since either of these is the being partaker with 
them, both in their sins and plagues, t Thus, there is a woe to 
them that decree unrighteous decrees ;§ and the transgression 
of all the people was imputed to Jeroboam, who made Israel 
to sin. And is not he who puts a we;^)on in a lunatick's hands, 
chargeable with the suicide or homicide committed with it? 
and if an ox were wont to push with his horn in time past, whicb 
being testified to his owner, he hath not kecped him in, the owner 
is put to death for the man or woman killed, even by this bruit, || 
which shows how far simple omission does communicat guilt ; 
whence God charges Eli with his sons' wickedness (which he 
had l^al power to restrain), and punishes him for it as well as 
them.lT For a man ought not (Gallio like) to hide his eyes, 
butsetliis face against abominations;** otherways, then, truely 
holds, that he who is not against it is for it ; and ^ui noa pro- 
hihet, Jubet, 

But having tempted your patience too much with what is 
plain in itself, I shall abridge lh.& fourth point. 

As to the ebjections which may be made against what a 
advanced, they all resolve either into pretence of civil right 
(which can never obtain against divine law, or when it is ex- 
tinguished or transferred by humane), or some palliating remedies 
(which being external applications, will never, cure the disease 
that is inward), or in dledgeance of counter-inconveniencie^t 
which are either not relevant or not true- 
Thus, whereas it is pretended by the patrons of patronage, 
that it was their property by their charters, deriving it from our 
kings, or a lawful reservation in the first dotations, which could 
not be taken away, especially being confirmed by reiterated taws 
and prescriptions, &c. 
It is answered, 

\st. As this does not hold in the patronages still remaining 
with the crown, communicat to the heritors and others in 
parishes for all time coming, as is more fully explained above ; 
so the subject-palTons have lost nothing of (but rather bettered) 
their true property, — they being only inhibite the nudum jus 
preesentaxdi, which is not a projrer property (but an invention 
of imagination), being unknown to all the ages preceding the 
outmost darkness of Popery. Besides that, being at most a 
publick right, and abused, it is justly transferred for an equivalent 
to the heritors and others, upon the grounds before expressed. 

[viii.7. t ICur. viii.13. J Eph. v. 7 ; Rov, xvUL 4. §l5fl„i.lO. 
l^lf^p. H t Bnin. ii. 29, 30, < 
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Etteparatim, such a right or qunlity concerning spintu 
atid being not only not found in Scripture, but likewise directly 
inconsistent with the Church's freedom estabhshed there ; co»> 
ditio iUicita habetur pro non adjecta ; maxime cum invitat ad 
delinquendum, et impedit Ubertatem matrimonii, fee. And there- 
fore it is sufficient that the other civil rights of patronage, this 
juspreesentandi being struck out, do remain ; else it would follow 
that the reddendoa and conditions in charters, for saying of 
masses, cum merehetis miilierum, virgine ad purgandos reiifs, 
&>c., did subsist, upon the same arguments. 

3rf, Possession signifies nothing, nor old laws de posnessoria ; 
for the rest of Popery itself thus established is much elder than 
patronage ; and the truth is, botli are vetustas errons, which 
does not bind. But, 

Ath, That which puts an end to all hesitation on this head is, 
that it is an undoubted principle both in law and government, 
not only in all nations abroad, but likeways in our constitution, 
that ob bonum publicum, the suprcain power in a nation can es- 
lingulsh or translate the dominion, especiiilly of a pubhck right, 
whose exercise relates to others, and to government within the 
commonwealth. Thus, not only may suburbs of a city, or houses 
of pleasure, &c., be thrown down, for its defence in the view of 
a siege, and a man forced to sell his house or area for a publick 
building or work ; but likeways, there are laws necessitatmg the 
heritors of teinds to sell in favours of the heritors of lands, re- 
stricting the indefinite rights of charters, cum aucupationibus, 
venationibas, &c,, within narrower bounds j and even em- 
powering the king or queen to remitt property by indemnities, 
when it is necessary for pacification, in the borders or Highlands : 
besides the instances of the parliaments pareing, by limiting 
property, in'cruives, zairs, the act 1661 and the act 16S1 about 
publick debts, before exprest ; as, in the present case, patronage 
is not abrogate, but, upon the matter, only regulate, by the act 
1690, and subsequent laws. 

Whereas it is farther alledged, that while, on the one hand, 
tlie abuses of the jus pt<Esentandi itself may be prevented by the 
law asserting it, especially seeing both parishes and presbyteries 
may object against the patron's nominee; on the other hand, there 
are many disorders likeways in the established method of calls* 
by daily experience. It is answered, 

\st, As palliating medicaments leave the inward of the sore 
untouched and uncured, and it is impossible to wash out the leo- 
pard's spots, for, still, by the fineness of contrivances, licet iion 
deficiatjus, deficiet prfAatio ; so, (he making a thing totally ill, 
better, or the hindering a greater publick good, for a lesser, is no 



ground to rescind the abolition of the right of preaentation in 
patrons, and tlie stating of calls in the Church, or rather restor- 
ing the same to it. 

2d, A method and way instituted by God, may safely and 
confidently be relyed on, for his blessing and direction against 
disorders; as being contrived by omuiscient wisdom, and Cnrist's 
presence promised in the eiercise of it. And though the cor- 
ruptions of men, by accident, may occasion some irregularities 
in the execution, yet that is no argument to lay aside a right or 
duty morally necessary or positively enjoined, that being ultra 
leges sapere, and to add to the testimony, and to ingyre a short- 
sighted human model in place of a divine scheme, which would 
le^ttimate the pope's supremacy, which bids so fair as a grand 
mean of peace. Hence, 

'6d, There is a great difference betwixt the defects in patron- 
age, and those in popular elections. For, in the first place, 
though we must not throw away meat because some are gluttons, 
or drink though many be debauched, or any other mean that ia 
necessary by nature or precept, upon account of fortuitous 
escapes ; yet that is a ground, if it obtain generally or for the 
most part, to reject a matter indiSerent, needless, or unwarrant- 
able, such as patronage is. In the nest place, there is a pre- 
sumption of less hazard by lodging this power in the Church 
than with patrons, in regard that, as the one has a special pro- 
mise of divine conduct, which the other wants, so the patron is 
single ; whereas the frailties of particular men are corrected or 
CO unter-bal lanced by the gifts and graces of many others in 
the Church. And, in the third place, the errors of ecclesias- 
tical procedures are outward, and consequently remediable by 
supenor judicatories ; whereas the abuses in patronage (whether 
of simony, partiality, or unaptness for that particular place, &c,) 
are either keeped in the clouds, or depend upon the inward con- 
science, which cannot be proven by external proof. But, 

Lastly, As patronage isno balsom for remedying even external 
debates, since such wtll be frequent betwixt the patron, people, 
and ecclesiastical judicatories about objections against the intrant 
proposed, so it is false that there have been, in the last result, 
such disorders in ecclesiastical proceedings now established. 
For whatever miscarriages inferior judicatories have committed 
(for even God's children have their spots), yet Providence has 
ordered it so, that these have been corrected by the superiour. 
Yea, it may be said, and defended with truth, that during these 
many years' experiment, the Assembly, or Commission thereof, 
have ultimately determined nothing that is quarrelable by any 
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person of discretion, not byassed, and knowing perfectly the 
whole circumstances of fact. 

Sir, I expect, with some impatience, your answer, that, con- 
form thereunto, I may help or add to what is premised. In 
the meantime, and ever, I am (what you have made me), alse 
much as any thing, — Sir, yours, &c. 



THB END. 



Edinburgh : Printed and PublUhed by John Jobnstoni, High Street. 
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HISTORY OF THE ACT OF QUEEN ANNE I7U, 



I 



RESTORING CHURCH PATRONAGE IN SCOTLAND, 



BY THE REV. JAMES BEGG, 



P LIBERTON PARISH, I 



WITH A LIST OF THE PATRONS. 



When tlie Church of Scotland arose at the Reformation, 
1560, the principle for which she is al present contending was 
immediately announced in the First Book of Discipline, viz., 
that " it appertaineth to the people, and to every several con- 
gregation, to elect their minister." The first General Assem- 
bly declared, that the election of ministers should be by the 
people in the public church. The Second Book of Discipline 
declared that patronage had " flowed from the Pope and cor- 
ruplion of the canon law only;"* had "no ground in the 
Word nf God, but was contrary to the same ;" and a mode of 
appointing ministers which " ought not now to have place in 
this light of Reformation." Hence a constant struggle was 
maintained between the more arbitrary of the patrons and the 
General Assembly, till, by an union of the crowns in the person 
of James VI., the Court was removed to England, and there, 
as in the days of Queen Anne, when the Court was also re- 
moved, and through an influence also hostile to our Presby- 
terian Church, the genius of which the people and Court of 
England have never been able to understand — patronage was 
restored to its ancient force. At the same time, a form of 
Prelacy was introduced, and the foundation laid for that event- 
ful struggle which issued in the triumph of our Presbyterian 
Church, and the declaration of the great principle of non-in- 
trusion, in the famous Assembly of 1638. In 1642, another 

* It is clear that a!l our sjiceatunt struggle ngatnst patrunflge alta- 
gather, whilst they asserted the principle of Don-intrusiou at the Bams 
time, and were glad to secure as much liberty to (he people as was prac- 
ticable. 
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important step was gaiLed, for the king sigreed, tliat if the 
names of six candidates were sent liim by the Presbytery in 
which any vacancy existed, he would present one of them. 
This number was afterwards reduced to l/iree, and to otk 
in regard to all Gaelic iiarishes; whilst the Church Courts 
which, in the room of tlie bishops, exercised the patronage 
of the Church, did so by leaving the whole matter to be in 
reality determined by the feelings and widies of the Chris- 
tian people. In 1649, an Act of Parliament was passed, de- 
claring that " patronages and presentations to kirks is an evil 
and bondage, under wtiich the Lord's people aud miniatera of 
this land" (how different the feelings of those ministers who, in 
the present dav, are actively and passively engaged in outraging, 
by their intrusions, the decencies of Christian society) " have 
long groaned ; that it hath no warrant in God's Word, but is 
founded only on the canon law, and is a custom Popish, and 
brought into the Kirk in time of ignorance and superstition ;" 
and therefore abolishing all patronage, and " seriously recom- 
mending to the next General Assembly • ' to condescend upon 
a certain stindiog way " for filling up vacant parishes. The 
nest Assembly, accordingly, did draw up a directory for this 
purpose, vesting the power of nominating the ministers, with 
consent of congregations, in the several Kirk- Sessions. During 
this period there were most harmonious settlements, and the 
character of the clergy and eldership was greatly raised ; so that 
any one who examines the history of the period, must be con- 
vinced, that the Church of Scotland was then a mighty instru- 
ment for good. A vast change was produced on the character 
of the whole population, so that the second Reformation is still 
looked back to as the golden period of our Church and king- 
dom. But Charles II. succeeded in lti60, and, by an act of 
almost unexampled perjury and wickedness, he trampled under 
foot at once his own oath, and those faithful ministers and 
people by whose agency he had in a great measure been raised 
to liis throne; rescinded all the acts made during the recent 
establishment of Presbytery ; turned about 400" ministers out of 
their parishes, and adrift with their families upon the open world 
— " many of them young men, and singularly dear to their 
people ;" — sot up Prelacy in the most tyrannical form, and not 
■only intruded new ministers upon the parishes without consulting 
the people, but on pain of fine, imprisonment, or death, forbade 
any mau to leave his own parish church. This was carrying 
the intrusion principle to its legitimate issue, — for it is of no 
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use to place and paj for ministers, if, as they enter the churches, 

the people are sufiereil to retire. If the end is to be gained, 
the minister must not only be thrust into the church, the people 
must be thrust in also, and kept in, and the Court of Session, 
after sealing the people's mouths during the minister's induc- 
tion, miiat just go one step fartlier, and be as consistent as 
Charles II,, and we shall realize all the terrors of that bloody 
persecution. These proceedings, however, of old rivetted the 
disgust of the people of Scotland against violent settlements, 
which had ever been the harbingers of tyranny and declension, 
Wodrow, the historian, a man of high authority, and a person 
of great calmness and moderation, says, in regard to the pro- 
ceedings of Charles, — " To secure iheir designed model of 
Church government now coming in, they introduced the un- 
reasonable and unchristian order of patrons and presentations 
upon this Church. That heavy grievance had been happily 
removed by an Act of Parliament, Marcli 9, 1649. It did not 
satisfy our managers to have this act rescinded in the General 
Assembly, vtith many other excellent statutes made in that 
period ; and therefore, by the 36th Act, they particularly take 
it away, and directly established patrons and presentations of 
ministers by them, as ichat they knew had been xtill a dead 

WEIGHT UPON, AND RBALLV INCONSISTENT WITH, OUR PIIES- 

BKTBRiAN BSTABLiSHHKNT." Bishop Buvuet, who will not 
be suspected of undue partiahty towards the Presbyterians, gives 
the fallowing account of the preachers placed by these patrons 
in our Scottish churches : — " The preachers were very mean 
and despicable in all respects — they were the worst preachers I 
ever heard — they were ignorant to a reproach — many of them 
were openly vicious — they were a disgrace to their order and the 
sacred functions — and were, indeed, the dregs and refuse of the 
northern parts. Those of them who rose above contempt and 
scandal, were men of such violent tempers, that they were as 
much hated as the others were despised." Yet these were the 
men for who^ ^ke a dreadful persecution was carried on for 
twenty-eight years, with the single object of forcing the people 
of Scotland to abandon their own religion and chosen pastors, 
and attend upon the ministrations of such despicable hirelings, 
not only rivetling upon the minds of the people a horror of 
patronage, by which such men were intruded into their parishes, 
but illustrating the fact, that the people of Scotland, even the 
poorest of them, have in all ages, since the Reformation in 
general, preferred the services of able and faithful ministers, 
and have fought against intrusion because they loved the truth 
of the gospel. To force the people of Scotland, i say, to hear 



such men as Bishop Burnet describes, Scotland wlb turned 

into a hunting-field of blood for twenty-eight years ; and scenes 
were enacted, at the recital of which, the ears of all Scotch- 
men will tingle till the latest generation, and the gray monu- 
ments of which are still profusely scattered amidst the wild 
glens and hills of our native land. 

Patronage had been abhorrent to the principles of Presby- 
terianism from the very beginning of tlie Reformation ; it had 
been denounced by both Books of Discipline, and overthrown by 
the act 1649. They regarded it also now as the engine by which 
attempts had always been made to change the simple model of 
their Church, and as, in a great measure, laden with the guilt 
of unexampled cruelties, during the persecution of Charles II. ; 
and therefore, upon the first dawn of the glorious Revolution, 
which drove the detested and blood-stained race of Stuarts from 
the throne of Britain, to wander as vagabonds in the earth, the 
Presbyterians of Scotland, forming the great mass of ihe inha- 
bitants of the kingdom, hastened to fay before King William a 
statement of their grievances, which they traced nearly exclu- 
sively to violent measures, for the purpose of forcing them to 
adopt a mode of religion from which the consciences of the 
people revolted. In their demand, in the " claim of right," that 
Prelacy should be abolished, it is quite certain, that they in- 
tended to condemn and remove patronage. Wodrow states, 
that another address to the Prince of Orange was prepared by 
the people of Scotland, in which their grievances were fully 
detailed.* The fifth head of that address is as follows :— ■" That 
Presbyterian ministers which are alive, may return to their for- 
mer charge, and enjoy the benefices thereof; and where other 
Presbyterian ministers have meeting-houses at present, they 
may have the public churches, with the maintenance thereof — 
the present conform incumbents having come in, with all the 
rest of them, at least generally, without the election of the people, 
and so are intruders ; and that the rest of these conformists 
be referred to the Church Judicatories — it being remembered 
and considered, as is already said, that about 400 Presbyterian 
ministers were removed from their charge and beneficeB in one 
day, anno 1663 ; and such as were among the lowest and worst 
of the people generally, as being insufficient and scandalous 
men, were put in their room, wherewith, also, the whole Church 
was and is pestered. Sixthly, that laical patronages be dis- 
charged, as was done in the Parliament 1649, aTid the people 
restored to the right and privilege of election, according to the 
warrant of God's Word." Soon after the arrival of the Prince 
* CLurch Patronage Report, Dr Welsh's Evidence, p. 236. 



of Orange, a meeting was also held by the Presbyterian minis- 
ters at Edinburgh ; and, in January 16S9, they transmitted an 
address, in which they pray " for restoration of Presbyterian 
government, and ordinances, and ministers yet alive to their 
charges, and the other Presbyterian ministers, who are, or 
may hereafter, by respective Jiochs be orderly called, as being 
the only remedy against Popery and slavery, and against the 
continuance ofourofkerwise incurable distractiotts." 

The feeling in Scotland was so unanimons against patron- 
age, that it could not be resisted. The king, also, wiis sur- 
rounded by some sound-hearted Presbyterians, who turned in a 

I right direction his own ^averin^ and rather hostile opinion. 

' Amongst these, the chief was Principal Carslares,* the leader 
of the Presbyterian clergy, and also the counsellor and personal 
friend of King William — a man of great talent and most amiable 
manners, and so popular as a preacher in Edinburgh, that the 
magistrates built and endowed a church, merely for the purpose 
of securing his services. Indeed, to the circumstance, that such 
a man as Carstares enjoyed the confidence of King William at 
this eventful period, may, under God, to some extent, be traced 
the fact, that we have a Presbyterian Establishment at all, and 
one so firmly secured as ours was at the Kevolution. 

The Church of Scotland had set her heart on the Act 1649, 
as the model according to which the appointment of her minis- 
ters should be fixed. This, however, she was not able to 
secure ; and wearied and worn out by a long persecution, as a 
compromise it was arranged, that instead of vesting the initia- 
tive merely in the elders of the several parishes, the heritors, 
being Protestants, should be associated with them. Accord- 
ingly, an act was passed, July 19, 1690, declaring, that " Our 
Sovereign Lord and Lady, the King and Queen's Majesty, 
considering that the power of presenting ministers to vacant 
churches, of late exercised by patrons, hath been greatly abused, 
and is inconvenient to be continued in this realm, do therefore, 
with the advice and consent of the Estates of Parliament, here- 
by cass, annul, and make void, the foresaid power heretofore 
exercised by any patron, of presenting ministers to any kirk now 
vacant, or that shall hereafter vaike within this kingdom ;" and 
providing, " that in the case of the vacancy of any particular 

* Carstares had Iiccn tortured during the time of persecution, for the 
purpose of extorting from him some sccret» which he was supposed to 
poBnesB in r^ard to the movementB of the Prince of Oran^. The thumb- 
screws used on the occasinn ore atiU kept in the family. The undaunted 
Preabjteriau was firm ob a rook ; and, as a result, was ever after h^her 
than bufarc in (he friendship and confidence of the prince, especially ifier 
William became king of this coontry. 
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church, and for supplying the same with a minister, the heritors 
of the said parish (being Protestants), and the elders, are to 
name and propose the person to the whole congregation, to be 
either approven or disapproven by them ; and it' they disapprove, 
that the disapprovers give their reasons, to the effect the affair 
be cognosced upon by the presbytery of tbe bounds, at whose 
Judgment, and by whose determination, tbe calling and entry of 
a particular minister is to be ordered and concluded." It was 
also provided, that with a view of compensating the patrons, 
they should be made titulars of the tithes of those parishes over 
which their rights of patronage bad extended ; in other words, 
tbey received a right to the surplus tjjlies of those parishes, the 
ministers being reduced to tbe rank of mere stipendiaries, — a 
right which they retained most unjustly, even after their patron- 
ages were given back to them by tbe Act of Queen Anne, 
holding thus in their bands "both tbe purchase and tbe price," 
and from which they have derived immense sums during th© 
last century and a half. The 600 merks which they were also 
to receive from each of tbe parishes, does not seem to have ori- 
ginally formed part of the act. Accordingly, the operation of 
the act was nut suspended on the payment of tiiis money. It 
came into play at once, and the only reason why in so few 
instances this small sum was paid, was partly that the people 
enjoyed the privilege already, and partly, that the patrons, 
with whom Ihe power of enforcing payment teas vested, did rwt 
enforce it. 

The power vested either in heritors or elders, was of a very 
guarded and limited description. Dr M'Crie, when examined 
before tbe committee of the House of Commons on the subject 
of patronage, was asked tbe question, "Was the Act lt)90 
merely a transference of patronage _/i-om one to mangf" to 
which he replied, " I am not disposed to look upon it in that 
light, and beg leave to refer to the following extract from a MS. 
of Mr Wodrow, as containing tbe best account I have seen of 
the character and design of tnat act : — " In May 1710, before 
the question (that is, the restoration of patronage by Queen 
Anne's Act) was stirred, in converse with the late advocate. Sir 
James Stewart of Goodlrees, anent the Act of Parliament ab- 
rogating patron.ige, and declarintf the place of the heritors and 
elders, in what is now termed calling of a minister, he told me 
that he did draw the act. There were with him two lawyers, 
and there were three ministers advised with, — Mr Gabriel 
Cunningham, Mr H. Kennedy, and Mr Rule. He tella me 
that their design was to bring tbe matter of setlhng ministers as 
near the ancient primitive x"J*""* ^^ ^^^ circumstances did 



allow of at lliis time. That they were cnrefully cautious not t« 
bring the heritors and elders in the patron's room, in the maU 
ter of presentation, when the patrons were abolished, which, in 
his judgment, had been as great, if not worse, slavery, and an 
establishing of 1 do not know iiow many patrons in the room of 
one ; and therefore they were very careful to abstract from the 
word present, which might have imported something like this, 
and of design, put in the word propose in its room. That he 
wonders to see ministers, and the most of persons, confound 
these two, and suppose that the heritors and elders are now in 
the patron's place, when they are only to propose, and the 
people are to approve, or, if they disapprove, give their reasons 
to the presbytery, who are finally to determine on this matter. 
The presentation was entirely abolished either ii 

many, and the choice lodged in I 

determination of the presbytery. 



ople : 



many, and the choice lodged in the hands of the people at the 
determination of the presbytery." • The foHowmg statement 
is also made by Willison :— " If the body of the congregation 



disapproved the man nominated, and gave as their reasons, 
that his gifts were not edifying to them, nor suited to their 
capacities, and that they could not in conscience consent to his 
being their minister ; such reasons, given by a knowing well- 
disposed people, were then judged sufficient to stop the affair, 
lay aside competing candidates, and to proceed to a new elec- 
tion." 

Nest came theUnion with England. It is important to know 
that the proposal of a Union was regarded with great suspicion 
by the Presbyterians of Scotland, in consequence of the bitter 
experience which they had had of the inability of the English 
nation to understand their Church gOTemment, and the reck- 
lessness with which they tampered with their most sacred feel- 
ings. Although this dislike was abated in consequence of 
solemn assurances that the continuance of the Presbyterian 
Church, as it then stood, would be made the fundamental article 
of the Treaty; and although, in consequence of this, the Gene- 
ral Assembly, by whose influence the whole project could easily 
have been defeated, declined i'arther opposition, — yet the people 
were violent in the hatred of it. At Glasgow there was a seri- 
ous riot ; at Dumfries, the articles of Union were burnt ; and in 
other parts of the country tlie fermentation was equally great. 
This feeling was fostered by the Jacobite party for their own 
ends. They haled the Union, because it seemed to secure for 
ever the Revolution Settlement, which they detested, and to 
exclude for ever all hopes of the retiu-n of the Prelender-^a 
triolent Papist, then in France, and whom they hoped to see 
* Itflport, pp. 351,362. 



«oon restured to the throne of his persecuting ancestors, under 
the title of James VIII. They therefore laboured to inflame 
the zeal of our Presbyterian ancestors against the Union, by 
pretending great anxiety for Presbyterian ism, which they now 
declared to be in imminent danger; but the General Assembly 
being firm, such an attempt was of litfle practical effect. Ac- 
cordingly, the Union took place in 1707, seventeen years after 
the Act 1690 was passed; and it was "statute and ordained" 
in the Act of Security, that the Establishment of the Presbyte- 
rian Church of Scotland, as it then stood, "should be held and 
observed in all time coming as a fundamental and essential 
condition of any treaty or union to he concluded betwixt the 
two kingdoms, without any alteration thereof, or derogation 
therefrom, in any sort, for ever." " As also, that this Act of 
Parliament and settlement therein contained, shall he insert and 
repeated in any Act of Parliament that shall pass for agreeing 
and concluding the foresaid treaty or union betwixt the two 
kingdoms, and that the same shall be therein expressly declared 
to be a fundamental and essential condition of the said treaty or 
union in all time coming." Words, of course, could go no farther. 
Accordingly, the sixth Act of Queen Anne's Parliament " rati- 
fies, approves, and for ever confihms the fifth Act of the first 
Parliament of William and Mary, entitled, ' An Act ratifying 
the Confession of Faith, and settling the Presbyterian Church 
Government, with the haill other Acts of Parliament relating 
thereto,' " and the kings and queens of England, on their acces- 
sion to the throne, solemnly swear to maintain all this inviolate. 
In so far, therefore, as national faith, pledged in the most 
solemn way, was concerned, the Church of Scotland was now 
free for ever from that yoke " which neither we nor our fathers 
were able to bear." I'he General Assembly, in their address 
to the Queen, 1707, ejtpressed their approbation of the arrange- 
ment, " But your Majesty," said they, "hath also been con- 
cerned to preserve Christian unity and harmony amongst us, by 
manifesting a pious care not to straiten us in any thing wherein 
your Majesty did judye our principles were concerned. We 
nave such grateful impressions of your Majesty's wise and tender 
management, as will not only influence ourselves to a firm and 
steady loyalty, but put us upon using our utmost endeavours, 
in our stations, to maintain and promote it amongst all in whom 
we have an interest." * The result has proved, that the secu- 
rity on which they rested was of a very insufficient nature. Our 
ancestors were simple-hearted, honest men. They had no idea 
of national perjury, and imagined that a solemn treaty was per- 
• Printed Aet of Awwmblv, 1707. 
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fectly sufficient to secure the object on which their hearts werrf 
set. Thev forgot that they haJ no representatives in the British 
House of Peers, as the Church of Engl.ind liad,— that they had 
none lo plead their cause in the British House of Commons, 
— that whilst the English Universities, as connected with the 
Church, and the University of Dublin, had representatives in 
the House of Commons, their cnllenes had none, — that they 
were about to be merged in the Parliament of a kingdom, the 
overwhelming mass of whose members were entirely ignorant of^ 
and opposed to, their form of Church government altogether, 
— whilst even the members from Scotland being returned by the 
landholders chiefly, might in many instances be their most deadly 
foes ; and above all, that they had no influence now, as in 
ancient times, in the Court of Session, — a majority of whose 
members were originally ministers, — and had no security against 
that Court becoming entirely opposed to their form of Church 
government, and labouring, in the exercise of their judicial func- 
tions, to subvert it. Above y.11, no provision was made for 
securing the planting of well-endowed Presbyterian churches in 
London, the seat of the Government, where the flower of the 
Scottish nobility and commons were forced to reside during a 
large portion of tiie year, in the discharge of their official duties ; 
while tliere can be no doubt, that had Edinburgh been fixed 
upon as the seat of the Government instead of London, the 
Church of England would have made this most reasonable 
stipulation on behalf of her members. The operation of these 
several causes has tended, in many ways, to injure the Church 
of Scotland, ever since the Union with England. Wbilst, in 
other respects, Scotland has prospered, since then our Church 
has never received justice in tlie British Parliament, and the 
Act o( Queen Anne was only one of a series of measures, both 
at home and abroad, which iiave, although in a smaller degree, 
marked the contempt with which England, in violation of the 
Treaty of Union, regards our simple and venerable Establish- 
ment ; so that the only part of Lord Belbaven's splendid speech 
against the Union, which the result has at all verified is the 
following : — " 1 think I see a national church founded upon a 
rock, secured by a claim of right, hedged and fenced about by 
the strictest and |)ointedest legal sanction that sovereignty could 
contrive, vohmtarily descending into a plain upon an equal level 
with Jews, Papists, Socinians, Arminiaus, Anabaptists, and 
other Sectaries." 

In order to understand what followed, however, it is neces- 
sary tliat you should consider the parties into which the king- 
dom was then divided. Just as at present, those parties were 
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known T>y the iiame of Whig and Tory. The Whigs were the 
supporters of freedom, Protestantism, a limited monarchy, and 
an Established Church ; and, in Scotland, were detennined 
Presbyterians. "A Whig in Scotland," sard Lord Belhaven, 
*' is a true blue Presbyterian, who, without considering time or 
power, tmll venture Ms all for the Kirk, but something less for 
the State." The Tories, oh the other hand, were Jacobites, 
devoted partisans of the bloody Stuarts, maintainers of the ne- 
cessity oi" Prelacy, and many of them so tinctured witli Popery, 
enamoured of arbitrary .power, and full of hatred of the Presby- 
terian Church, that they were prepared for any measures by 
which the Revolution Settlement might be upset, and the Pre- 
tender made King of Brilain. They were exasperated to the 
Uttermost by the defeat of their projects, and the triumph of the 
Union. The leaders of this party were Lockhart of Carnwatb, 
amongst the Commoiis, a most dexterous and subtle politician, 
who has left copious details of their proceedings ; * and the 
Duke of Hamilton amongst the Peers, There were corres- 
ponding parties in England, under the same names, although 
with such varieties as the different states of the two countries 
made necessary. The great drift of the one party was to main- 
tain the cnuse of Protestantism, and that civil liberty which 
never existed in the world apart from it; whilst the others were 
Papists, or so bent in that direction to be ai> bad, or so indiffer- 
ent to all religion, as to be willing to raise a Papist to the 
throne, though they knew that the certain result would be the 
downfall of ihe Protestant Church, and a new bitter persecution. 
Immediately after (he Union with England, the Papists ol 
France, and the Jacobites of Britain, whose character and views 
we have stated, b^an to plot seriously for the overthrow of the 
Revolution Settlement, and the exaltation to the throne of the 
Pretender, then known by the name of the Chevalier De St 
George. For this purpose, they sent over a Colonel Hooke 
specially to Scotland, to kindle the flame of treason, and, as 
tney said, to " restore to Scotland its lawful king.^ f A for- 
midable conspiracy was formed, in which many of the Scottish 
Jacobite nobility embarked. % They advised the Pretender 
" to say nothing on the subject of religion," of course, for the 
piirpose of imposing upon, and securing the aid of, the Scottish 
Presbyterians ; and one Hall, a Popish priest, and agent of the 
faction, wrote to the French minister, at the su^estion of the 
Duke of Hamilton, " to conjure him (the Pretender) only to 
promise the safety of the Protestant religion in general, and to 
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refer all the rest to his first Parliament." At the same time, tbe 
party laboured to send their own friends to the British Parlia- 
ment, for the purpose of warding' off any danger, in the event of 
the discovery of tiieir treasonable pbts. When the proper 
time was supposed to have arrived, they wrote eager letters, * 
urging the Pretender to come over, and openly appear at their 
head. In compliance with this invitation, he sailed from France 
with a large fleet, munificently fitted out at the expense of that . 
Itingdom; whilst the Pope contributed liberally in aid of the 
expedition, ordered prayers of 40 hours' continuance for his suc- 
cess, — gave him inscriptions, the work of bigoted Popish ladies, 
to fix upon his colours, and promised indulgences to all who 
would pray for his success, f He hoped soon to be proclaimed 
King of Great Uritnin, under the title of James VIII, of Scot- 
land and III. of England. The Protestant Government of 
England, unaware of such an impending danger, was roused by 
these startling events to the most instant and vigorous exertions ; 
and a fleet, under Sir George Byng, dispersed and drove the 
Pretender's fleet back to France, when they were at the very 
mouth of the Frith of Forth, and when they had in vain fired 
the signal guns, which they hoped would have been responded 
to by their supporters in Scotland. The people of Edinburgh 
received the victorious Sir George with every demonstration of 
joy and respect, and gave him the freedom of the city in a 
gold box, in token of their gratitude for such a signal deliver- 
ance. A tide of unbounded satisfaction spread through the 
United Kingdom, and the event, says Burnet, " is always to 
be reckoned one of those happy providences, for which we have 
much to answer," The issue of this enterprise struck the > 
Jacobites dumb with dismay for a season ; but the Duke of | 
Hamilton contrived, by giving bis ioBuence to the Whigs, i 
the election of Peere, which soon after took place, to secure the 
pardon of the conspirators. "Had he not hit on this favourable 
juncture, and managed it with great address, I am afraid some 
heads had paid for it," says Lockhart, But witli that obstinate 
infatuation and folly, by which the whole race of Stuarts were 
distinguished, the Pretender wrote, immediately on his return 
to France, a letter to his followers in Scotland, by a Charles 
Farquharson, in which he says, " Vou are to assure them, that 
far from being discouraged with what has happened, toe are tv- 
telved to move keaveTi and earth, and to leave no stone unturned 
tt free ourselves and them. — (Signed) J. R." t 

No body of men in the kingdom maintained a more deter- 
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mined front or opposition against all such attempto, t _. _ 

clergy and elders of ihe CTiurch of Scotland, who knew ilie 
Stuart race loo well, by sad experience, to wish iheir return ; 
and too highly valued their present privileges, lo do any thing 
by which these might be endangered. Hence, in the Queens 
letter to the Assembly 1708, it is said,^ — " We cannot but 
.acknowledge our satisfaction which the zeal and affection the 
ministers have shown, at this juncture, lo our person and 
government, upon the appearance of an invasion by our ene- 
mies i and we doubt not of your being all in the same good 
disposition, and that you will encourage the people in their 
loydty to us, and in their abhorrence ol this design, which will 
subvert our religion and ail that is dear to us." In a letter by 
the Eart of Seafield, to Mr Carstares, March 17, 1708, it is 
said, — " All the Presbyterians, and you, in particular, have 
been very happy in having this opportunity to testify your zeal 
and loyalty to her Majesty's person and government, and your 
Kxed resolution to withstand and oppose the Popish Pretender. 
This has rendered all the Presbyterians very acceptable to her 
Majesty, &c."* The Assembly, in their address to the Queen, 
express their " utmost abhorrence of the late, no less bold than 
mischievous attempt, that was made by the French monarch to 
invade this kingdom with an armed force, on design to assist a 
Popish Pretender in usurping the sovereignty of your Majesty's 
kingdom ;"-(■ and they appointed a day of thanksgiving, "in 
all Ihe parishes within this National Church," for that great 
deliverance. All this raised our Church in the estimation of 
the Protestant party, but exasperated to the uttermost the wrath 
of the Jacobites. 

This signal defeat of the schemes of the Jacobites from with- 
out, only led to more desperate plots and efforts from within. 
In England, especially, clubs were formed for the purpose of 
advancing the mterests of the Pretender, and of propagating 
falsehoods and spreading signals simultaneously over all parts 
of the kingdom.j These efforts were powerfully seconded by 
a violent high Church party, which arose at that time in Eng- 
land, precisely like the Oxford party of the present day, crying 
up apostolic succession, and crying down, as on the high way to 
ruin, all who differed one jot from the external order of the Church 
of England. This parly was led by a furious bigot, called Dr 
Sacheverel, Rector of St Saviour's, Southwark, in London, — a 
devoted maintainer of the divine right of tyrants ; and although 
a very frothy person, on the whole not destitute of a plausible 
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tongue. Hs preached and published two sermons, one de- 
nouncing the Dissenters, and ;inolher crying' down all Clnirch- 
men who did not go the Tnll length of his ahsnrditie»', under 
the name of " I'alse brethren." 'I hese sermons creale*] quile a 
blaze in England, where deep ignorance and bigotry' prevailed 
amongst the mass of the people. Of ihe latter sermon, 40,000 
copies were printed and sold ; and, by tlie help of the Jacobites, 
who cried them u]^ to the skies, these works filled the kingdom 
and absorbed public attention. 

These sermons being regarded as seditious, and fitted to up- 
set the KevolntioD Settlement, the author was apprehended as n 
libeller of the government iind conslilntion of the country, and 
impeached at the bar of tho House of Lords, in name of the 
Commons of England. His trial commenced in the end of 
l^'ebruary 1710. The high Churchmen and all the Jacobites 
oCTer^d prayers for his sufecess ; and, as his trial continued three 
weeks, the increasing and excited mob of England, who were 
taught to believe that their Church was in danger, attended the 
pompous Doctor every day to and from Westminster Hall. The 
Queen also attended the trial, and as her sedan passed along 
the street, she was beset with cries of, — " God bless your 
Majesty and the Church, — we hope your Majesty is for Dr 
Sacheverel." The mob compelled the people to uncover as 
the Doctor passed, insulted all the members of Parliament that 
were against him, and committed many other excesses,* The 
House of Commons prayed the Queen to suppress these tumults, 
" set on foot by Papists, non-jurors, and other enemies of her 
Majesty's title and government." The Queen, by this time, 
however, had begun to drink in the Doctor's opinions herself, 
in regard to the divine right of tyrants, and nothing was done ; 
nay, although the Doctor was at length found guilty, by a ma- 
jority of 17, and his books ordered to be burnt, his punishment 
consisted only in a suspension from preaching for three years, 
the Queen assisting to mitigate the sentence. The Scotch 
Jacobites took a deep interest in these proceedings, and thought 
the game would soon now be ail their own. 

At this time the General Assembly met, and, whh obvious 
reference to these proceedings, said in their letter lo the Queen, 
— " We crave leave, on this occasion, to assure your Majesty 
that we abhor all the principles which stain the glory of the 
Reformed religion, and all opinions that have a tendency to 
shake the excellent and solid foundation upon which your 
Majesty's just title to the supreme government of your do- 

* Smollet's Hiatury, SommerviUe'a Jliscory of the Reign of Queen 
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miDJons, aiid the security of your throne in a ProtesCant sirc- 
cession, against all Popish Pretenders, are happily established."* 
They also appointed a day of fasting, " on account of the many 
evidences of God's displeasure, and fearful symptoms of ap- 
proaching judgments," &c. Meantime, Dr Sacneverel, who, 
although forbidden to preach, was not forbidden to speak, went 
every where in England, crying up his doctrines, the people 
looking upon him as a divinity, and showering their hosannahs 
upon him, whilst they pulled down the Presbyterian meeting- 
houses, — the Presbytenans being the objects of the Doctor's 
peculiar aversion, and being called by him, " plagues, growing 
evils, and incarnate devils." He soon received a living in 
Wales ; and, in defiance of the sentence of the Peers, he went 
to take possession of it with all the pomp of an Eastern monarch. 
In his way down he was feasted at Oxford, — entertained sump- 
tuously by many noblemen, whilst the iftagistrates of towns came 
out with troops of horsemen to receive bim, ornamented the 
hedges with flowers and the steeples with sireamers; and no- 
thing was now heard but the Church and Dr Sacheverel.t 

At this stage the Queen herself seems to have gone entirely 
over to this new party. She dismissed her Ministry, chose a 
new one from amongst the leading Jacobites and ultra high 
Churchmen, dissolved Parliament, and issued writs for a general 
election. Sir Simon Hareourt, the defender ofDr Sacheverel 
at his trial, was Lord Cliancellor under this new administra- 
tion ; the Duhe of Hamilton, leader of the Scottish Jacobites, 
teas Lieutenant ^ Lancaster ; Kochester, Ormond, Harley^ 
Dartmouth, and Bolingbroke, all then and allerwards figured m 
the Ministry. In a word, the whole affairs of the kingdom were 
now made over to a junto of Papists, semi-Papists, and avowed 
infidels, — a union which oflon meets in the management of 
kingdoms. Except the Duke of Marlborough, who could not 
with decency be rejected, not o*^^ the Protestant party was 
left in the new atbninistration. The Jacobites now knew no 
bounds to their joy, and began to make a most desperate eflbrt to 
secure a kindred Parliament. The Presbyterians of Scotland 
b^an to see their danger now, in being entirely at the mercy of 
England, when it was too late. The English high Church clergy 
there, says Burnet, " besides a course, for some months, of 
inflammatory sermons, went about from house to house, press- 
ing the people to show, on this occasion, their zeal for the 
Cnurch, and now or never to serve it." The Scottish Jacobites 
(trained every nerve for the same object, and with striking sue- 
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s the middling clE»ses, who were all keen Preshyterisiis, 
bad no share in the elections. Lockhart ofCamwath, the very 
little leader of the partif, was elected member for the counfy of 
Mid-Lothian, the estate of Drydan beinif then in that family. 
One of ihe Jaccibites telis us that they represented to their 
parfy, " tliat now or never was the time to do something fur the 
■AwJ^," at the very time when they were sliouling at ihe pitch of 
their voices loyalty and devotion to the interests of Queen Anne. 
Matters now began to look very gloomy. When the new 
Parliament assembled, the Jacobites had a large majority. The 
Queen's speech assumed tlie very language of Saclieverel, and 
instead of speaking, as usual, in regard (o toleration, her Minis- 
try made her say, that " she would maintain the indulgence 
granted by law to tender consciences." " This change," says 
Burnet, " into the vert/ language of Sacheverel was much ob- 
served."" It proved that the Queen was now entirely won over. 
The great object of the hatred of the facrion now in power ivas, 
of course, the Church of Scotland; ^ut, like serpents, they 
proceeded with great cunning. They approached the Assembly, 
1711, with words smooth as oil, at the very time when they 
were plotting the darkest schemes. " We are persuaded, from 
your prudent and calm proceedings in former Assemblies, that 
at this lime you will go on in the same way, and that you will 
Jake care to plant vacant churches with learned, diligent, and 
pious ministers, to promote religion, to suppress vice and impiety^ 
and prevent the grototh of Popery and Atheism. And nothing ' 
-shall be wanting on our pari to convince you of our roval in- 
tentions to maintain you in the full possession of your rights and 
privileges as by law established." * This was pretty well, coming, 
as it did, from Papists, semi-Papists, and inlidels. Never was 
a more gross display of hypocrisy. Their only object was then 
to get over the Assembly quietly ; since, at that very time they 
were preparing a series of measures for the destruction of the 
Church of Scotland. It would seem that, with a view of 
•getting a plausible pretext for restoring patronage in Scotland, 
these same Jacobites had all along, and especially at this time, 
in spite of their hypocritical pretences, endeavoured to create 
disputes at the settUment ifmiaisters, for the purpose of giving 
a colouring of truth lo the notoriously false statement by which 
they bad resolved to conceal their own wicked purposes, viz., 
that the Act 1690 caused " heate and divisions." Of this the 
Assembly iii that year took decided notice, in answer to the 
Queen^s letter. " The planting of vacant churches with pioui 
and learned ministers, bath always been, and shall he our moit 
• A£ts of Assembly, 1711. 
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serious endeavour ; but we cannot conceal from your Mtyesty, 
that in some places we meet with too ojien and designed 
OPPOSITION ; however, we are resolved, that how in/iuman so- 
ever these insults be, they shall not discourage us from obeying 
God and your Majesty ; "' and they express a hope that ihey 
shall be able, through the influence oC the royal authority, to 
** give an effectual check to such as openly contenm your laws, 
and have too tittle regard to the public peace."" The grand 
object of the Popish ministry was to secure an Act of Parlia- 
ment for making the Pretender successor to Queen Anne, for 
overturning the Revolution Settlement, and restoring the an- 
cient tyrannical system out of which our ancestors had made so 
recent and happy an escape. Still they wished to keep their 
plans profoundly secret, and professed totally different ohjecls. 
But in addition to the letter from which we have quoted, the 
General Assembly intimated its deep suspicion of the move- 
ments proceeding at bead-quarters, in the following emphatic 
way, — " The General Assembly did, by an unanimous vote, 
recommend to all the ministers of this Church that, after pray- 
ing for her Majesty Queen Anne, they do expressly mention the 
Princess Sophia, Electress and Duchess Dowager of Hanover, 
and the "pROissv/^^T line of that family upon whom the suc- 
cession of I he crown of these dominions is by law established, 
or that they pray in such terms as their congregations may 
understand that they mean the Princess Sophia, and the heirs 
of her body, being Protestants." These decided proceed- 
ings without doubt incensed the Ministry, who were determined, 
if possible, to concoct their plans in the dark, and to take the 
Church of Scotland by surprise. We find a letter from Sun- 
derland to Carstares, in regard to the previous fast appointed 
by the Church, in consequence of the encouragement given to 
Popery, in which he says that, for that fast, " it must be owned, 
there loas no occasion;" and, said he, " 1 hope it will be the 
care and study of the cautious and prudent of the ministers to 
keep them" (the Assembly) " as much as possible from urmeces- 
sarily asserting their authority and privileges, winch is what 
their enemies desire above all things they should, and which 
cannot fail to briny that upon tlieat which they seem so much to 
apprehend from the Union." What profound cunning and 
Jesuitism I Their object was, perhaps in the most deceilful way, 
to sound Carstares in regard to the iniquitotw measures which 
were already resolved upon, and in preparation against the 
Church, and if possible to make that Church stand by quielly, 
and see Popery exalted into the throne ; at all events, to pre- 
pare for throwing the blame of their own diabolical wickedness 
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upon llie alleged Imprudence of the clergy- Other attempts 
were inade to soothe the Church of Scotland, and throw her 
off her guard ;*and especially, it is menUoned in tlie Life of 
Carstares, that within a year before the passing of the Patron- 
age Act, letters were written to him by the Karl of Oxford, 
one of the Ministry, and Lord Loudon, a Scotch Peer, telling 
him to dismiss all his fears, as there was no intention, on the 
part of the Queen or Ministry, to interfere with tlie privileges 
of the Church of Scotland.* Every event, however, filled the 
Presbyterians with dread. Floods of pamphlets, chiefly written 
by Dr Sage, who previously was Bishop of Dunblane, crying down 
the Presbyterians, and set'ting forth the pretended grievances of 
the bishops and curates, filled the country. One Greensbields, 
a supporter of the Jacobites, whose meeting-house had been 
shut up by the magistrates of Edinburgh^a sentence which the 
Court of Session confirmed, made a great uproar, endeavoured 
to enlist the sympathies of the Englisii Episcopalians, and car- 
ried his case to the House of Lords, where, through the influ- 
ence of the Court, the sentence complained of was reversed, 
and the magistrates of Edinburgh were subjected to heavy 
damages. Flushed with success in all their late movements, 
the 7eal of the Popish party knew no bounds. They celebrated 
the birth-day of the Pretender in Edinburgh and other placee 
with great solemnity, as if he had been already king.f A mec' 
in honour of him as king, and pointing to his speedy return, 1 
struck, and handed round amongst the party. And Lesly telb { 
us, that now " the Queen waa favouraU}/ disposed to the kinffi , 
hsr brother, and tltat aha would rather choose to /lave him fit 
her successor than Hie Prince of tianooer ; but she is timid, 
and does not know to whom to ^ve her confldence. Tbe 
Duke of Leeds told me," says he, " that he had endeavoured ' 
to sound her as much as he could on the subject ; and he is m i 
her confidence, and has free access to her ; but though ghe nevtr J 
chose to explain herself upon this point, s/ie sa^s nothing againtt 
him." With the sources of information now in our possession, 
it is i]uite certain that one great means by which tliey hoped to 
accomplish these desirerate and ille^l objects, was a complete 
alteration in the constitution of the Church of Scotland, both for 
the purpose of quelling the Protestant spirit, which was so strong 
within her, — of promoting a time-serving, sell-seeking, subservi- 
ent clergy, — and creating such disgust in Scotland at the pro- 
ceedings ofthe British Parliament, as might miike the Scotch sick 
of the Union, and, in the event of the failure of tlie schemes of the 
Jacobites in England, might make them willing to tear asunder 
• Pi' Hiuiis' Eiiiieiict, riitruiiagL' Report, ji. 85. t Buiiicf\ History. 
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the Union Settlement, and receive tlie Pretender bade to tbe 
throne of Scotland. For tliis purpose, they began with two 
measures, — bi)th concocted by the Scotch Jacobites, ushered 
suddenly into Parliament, and hurried through in defiance of 
the Treaty of Union. These measures arc generally mentioned 
together ni the History, and therefore we couple them here- 
One was falsely called an act in regard to " toleration j" the 
other was the act to restore Church Patronage. The measure 
in regard to " toleration" was designed, not only to give full 
freedom to the Episcopalians to worship God according to their 
conscience, which, of course, was highly proper, but, besides, — 
and this was the real, though covert, design of the act, — to pre- 
pare the way for restoring Prelacy, and to withdraw all sanction 
of the civil authority from the decisions of the Church Conrts 
in Scotland ; thus robbing her, as Bishop Burnet says, although 
too strongly, of that " which, in most places, is looked on as 
the chief, if not the only, strength of Church power." By that 
act, " all civil magistrates are expressly prohibited and discharged 
to force or compel any person or persons to appear wke7i swm- 
moned, or to give ohedimee to any such sentence'" (of the Eccle- 
siastical Courts) " when pronounced, any law or custom to the 
contrary notwithstanding.'" The object of this was obvious. 
But when a great outcry was raised, and a deputation of the 
principal clergy sent to London to oppose this measure, they 
were treated with the most cool indifference and contempt. The 
other act was, however, the main pillar of their confidence, viz., 
the act restoring Church Patronage, and overturning, on this 
point, the whole Revolution Settlement, To prove that both 
these acts were concocted by the Scotch Jacobites for the 
basest ends, and that especially this last was designed to upset 
our Church, attend to the following extracts. The first is from 
a letter, preserved by Wodrow in MS., and quoted by Dr 
Welsh in his evidence before the House of Commons, written 
as early as 1708, by a distinguished member of the Jacobite 
taction, once a bishop, to another Scotch Episcopalian. It is 
rather more satisfactory than the theoretical assertions of cei'lain 
prejudiced modern Churchmen. After stating that the grand 
object at which the party must aim, was the restoration of 
Prelacy, and that the Act of Union had made this very diffi- 
cult, the author goes on to say, " The matter must first be 
sounded at a distance, and a just computation of our strength 
made, and some previous settlement made — such as rentorinff 
of patronage and the prantin/j of indulfjencfi, with liberty to 
possess churches and benefices ; and this will undoubtedly 7tiaie 
way for aa entire re-esiailishmeni of the ancient Apostolic order 
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o/BUhoja ; for our Qu«e», havittg rights as patron, to a great 
Many churcfies, she leiU sfUl prefer those of our pertttation to 
otherg ; and the rest of laical patrons, partly through incliaa- 
tioM and partly through interest, to please her Majesty, wilt 
folloK her eaMmple.""* Lockhart of Carnwath, (lie wily, pro- 
found, and unscrupulous leader of the Scotch Jacobites, is no 
less explicit. " As iny ctuef, my only design," sap be, " by 
engaging in public affairs, was to serve the King," i. e., the 
Pretender, " so far as I was capable, 1 had that always primarily 
in view, • • * And, in order to prepare those wha I knew 
would not assist the King, out of a principle of loyalty (/ mean 
the teest country Presbyterians), for receiving impressions that 
might prevail with them on other topics, I had, in concert with 
Ur Abercromby, been at a good deal of pains to publish and 
disperse amongst these people papers, which gave them, from 
time to time, full accounts of what were likely to be the conse- 
quences of the Union, and showed how impossible it was for 
the Scots to subsist under it. And I pressed the Tolera- 
tion AND PAiaONAGE AcTS MORE EABMESTLV, that I thoilffht 

the Presbyterian clergy would be from thence convinced t/tat th» 
establishment of their Kirk icovid, in time, be overturned, as it 
was obvious that tite secarity thereof \cas not so thorouglily estab- 
lished by the Union as they imagined."^ 

These being the undoubted designs of the conspirators, and 
they have arranged io secret ail their plans, and done their best 
to mystify and confound the clergy of the Church of Scotland 
without success, Mr Murray, one of the Scotch members, sud- 
denly rose in the House of Commons on the 13lh of March 
1712, nine months ai^er the glozing letter to the Assembly 
already quoted, and obtained leave to bring in a bill for restor- 
ing Church Patronage in Scotland. The bill was accordingly 
brought in, and passed so rapidly through its various stages, 
that, on the 7th of April, it passed the House of Commons, 
173 members voting j^r, and 76 against it. On the 8 th of 
April, it was brought up to the House of Lords, 

The Church of Scotland took instant alarm, and was con- 
vinced her worst fears were realized, when she saw this bill first 
introduced. At a meeting of the Commis^on of the Assembly, 
Carstares, Blackwelt, and Bailie, were sent to London with a 
strong remonstrance, and instructions to oft'er the utmost op- 
position to the measure. But so rapid were the movements of 
the enemy, Ihat, by the time they reached London, the bill had 
piissed the Commons, and been taken to the House of Lords. 
The Lords consented to hear them by counsel on the subject ; 
• I'litroduge Ki'poi-t, [i. 227. t UcUliarl FajH'i-s, vol. i., pp. 417, 418. 
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but altliough tlieir pW was ;is righteous as any ever subinitteil 
to a human tribuual, so determined were the enemies of the 
Church, that they heard the counsel i'or these commissioners, 
read the bill a second time, committed it, reported it, and read 
it a third time all in one day, viz., the 12th of April. On the 
14tli it was returned to the House of Commons with amend- 
ments, which, being agreed to without apposition, the bill re- 
ceived the royal assent by Queen Anne on the throne, on the 
22d of April, the whole traiisaclum being: completed ia little 
more than a month. It is of importance to notice, in Hansard's 
History of the Debates in Parliament, that of thirteen bishops 
who were present in the House of Lords, Jive voted against the 
bill ; and the Commissioners I'or the Church assert, in their re- 
presentation to the House of Lords, that " it cannot but seem 
strange that this bill should be so much insisted upon, when 
there are so many patrons, and those, loo, of the most consider- 
able in Seotlaiid, that are against such a restiltttion." It is also 
mentioned by Wodrow, in a memorial which he drew up in 
1717, on the subject of patronage, " that the King"(GeorgeI.), 
" when elector of Hanover, rfiS expresshis dislike of the billfor 
bringing in patrons, as what would break his best friends in 
Scotland" All opposition, however, was unavailing ; for it was 
the determination of those in power to carry through this mea- 
sure, which, as Burnet informs us, was framed ''on design to 
weaken and undermine the Presbyterian Establishment," since 
" it was set up by the Presbyterians from their first beginning 
as a principle, that parishes had, from warrants of Scripture, a 
right to choose their ministers." Sir Walter Scott, also, him- 
self a decided Jacobite, justly says, — " The act which restored 
to patrons the right of presenting clergymen to vacant churches, 
was designed to render the churchmen more dependent on the 
aristocracy, and to separate them, in some degree, from their 
congregations, who could not be supposed to be equally attached 
to, or influenced by, a minister who held his living by the gift 
of a great man, as by one who was chosen by their own free 
voice." If any farther evidence were required of this, than 
is furnished by the whole scope of this dark history, and the 
unanimous testimony of historians of every diversity of opinion 
on other subjects, it may be found in the fact, that when Carstares 
was in London on this occasion, be found several other bills pre- 
pared for harassing and crippling the Church of Scotland ; and 
particularly two, one a bill for abolishing all Genbral 
AssBMBLitss! ! — and another for compelling Presbyteries, un- 
der certain penalties, to settle anif licentiate, who received a 
presentation, without farther firm or trial, and especially with- 
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out any form of consulting the parishioners. The ministry soon 
also gave other decided evidences of their deadly hostility to Ihe 
Church of Scotland. 

Next came the Assembly oT 1712; and, in the true sjiirit of 
hypocrisy and brazen impudence, those who had been acting so 
shamelully, approached that court, whose very existence they 
had deliberately threatened, with the following fawning lan- 
guage :- — " Lest any late occurrences may have possessed sonic 
of you with fears and Jealousies, we take this solemn occasion 
to assure jou that it is ourjirm purpose to maintain the Church 
of Scotland as established by law," Stc. The General Assem- 
bly, of course, treated such assurauces only with the respect lo 
which, coming i'rom such a quarter, they were entitled, — 
ratified what their commissioners had done in opposition to 
the Patronage Act as ruinous to the interests of the Church, 
and a deliberate violation of the Treaty of Union, and showed 
that they were fully as well aware of the evils likely lo spring 
from that measure, as we are at^er nearly a century and a 
half of experience. The same subject was again taken up in 
the Commission. " The Commission of Assembly," says 
Wodrow, " sat down on the 17th of this month (July 1712): 
the business of patronage was what came in, by a letter from 
the Synod of Aberdeen and Angus, for direction how to Ciury. 
A conference was first held among the members, and then a 
committee was appointed to draw an overture : the matter was 
debated for some time. It idoj) owned by all that patronages 
tcere a very great grievance, and sinful in the imposers, and a 
breach of the security of the Presbyterian constilutivn by the 
Uniim" The notable discovery was not made at that period, 
that the Act of Queen Anne was the very hnk of connection 
between Church and State 1 Our ancestors saw clearly that it 
was a blow aimed at the very vitals of our Church Establish- 
ment, and that it was urged through the British Parliament, in 
defiance of national faith, and their utmost remonstrances, by a 
cruel and domineering party, simply because the destruction 
of our venerable Establishment was meditated, — because we 
were weak, and England and the Jacobites were strong. The 
same facts will explain the words of Professor Hulciiison, so 
celebrated in the world of literature, in his Treatise on Patron- 
age, published in 1735. He says, — " Thus, matters continued 
in a very peaceable easy manner, till the year 17U, when the 
late Queens ministry, attending to defeat ihe Hanover succes- 
sion, took all methods to harass such as were firmly attached to 
it, which the Presbyterian gentry and clergy ever were, both 
from principle and interest. An act, therefore, w.is obtained. 
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restoring patrons to their power, t)iough in the mott direct ef*- 
posititm la the articles of the Union, and the public fiiitk of the 
nation, then given in that sacred Treaty upon which isfiwided 
his Majesty's title to the crown of Scotland, and the very Par- 
liament of Great Britain itself." This righteous complaint is 
again reiterated in the declaration of the Assembly 173G, known 
to have been drawn up by Presideat Dundas, and indeed in all 
the statements of our ancestors on the subject. " This Act 
lO/A Aime, it is well known, and always has been declared, was 
imposed upon this Church by ineaos of persons of our own 
COUNTRY, who were enemies to the Protestant succession, as 
they soon after discovered in the strongest manner ; and ene- 
mies to this Church, by reason of her inviolable ad/ierence to 
that succession, and was by them intended to afflict and oppress 
this Church, and to create discontents among'st the people 
therein, and to open a door for patrons arbitrarily to impose 
upon the people as ministers, persons proper for instilling into 
their minds principles of disloyalty and disaffection to the present 
happy constitution." These being the avowed objects of the 
Jacobites, who held the power, all the petitions and remon- 
strances of our ancestors went for nothing; and therefore, what- 
ever evils have sprung, or may yet spring, from that act, we 
may rest assured, that they cannot possibly be greater than our 
ancestors anticipated, and were designed to result from it by 
the men by whom it was framed. 

After the passing of this act, we find the Jacobites increasing 
in confidence. They presented an address soon after to the 
Queen, in which they express their anxiety, that *' after liei- 
Majesty''s late* demise, to put a period to our int^tine divisions, 
the hereditary right, and Parliamentary sanction could possibly 
meet in a lineal succession," i, e., the Popish Pretender. The 
persons who carried this address were introduced to the Queen 
by Lord Bolingbroke, most graciously received, and sent back 
with special marks of the royal approbation. Attempts were 
also every where made, accordino; to the cunning plan previously 
arranged, to enlist the Presbyterians in defence of the Preten- 
der's claims, upon the ground that he would dissolve the Union, 
and rid the Scotch of the yoke of patronage which these Jesuits 
had introduced, and the otner grievances inllicted by the British 
Parliament. The Commission of the General Assembly, with 
noble shrewdness and magnanimity, instead of being moved by 
these representations, did, in August 1713, publish a *' Season- 
alile Warning " against those " who do opcTdy in our chief 
cities, and through the wliale country, promote the interests of 
* Far distant. 
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Pretender to tlie crown who bas been educated in all the 
maxinu of Popish bigotry and French tyranny" Tbe " Warn- 
ing" contjiiiis the following striking passage, in reference to the 
argument used in addressing Presbyterians in regard to the 
Patronage Act, and which was tirst invented, as we have already 
proved, by Lockhart himself: — *' Moreover, that they may 
diminish the just aversion of the people of this land to the Pre- 
tender, and engage them to his interest, they do artfully svg- 
gett, and with the utmost confidence assure them, that were he 
once advanced to the throne, he would procure the dissolution 
of the Union ; but we entreat all persons to consider, that what- 
ever be the inconveniences and dangertius consequences of the 
Union lo our civil interests, or the grievances of this Church 
under it, against which last, both the Commitsion and the Gene- 
ral Assembly gave solemn and seasonable testimony ; ' • 'yet, 
to expect a remedy to these grievances from the Pretender, is a 
most gross delusion, and a bait which we cannot think will 
catch any but such as are very simple and credulous ; yea, sup- 
posing there were ground, as there is none, to expect that the 
Pretender would dissolve the Union if he should come to the 
throne, yet, that could not be at all a sufficient compensation 
for the dreadful train of the fir greater evils of tyrannical 
yovernment and the abominations o/'Po/wry, which we could not 
hut meet with if a person of his principles and education should 
be advanced to the supreme authority. Any remedy that can 
be looked for from him would prove much worse than our present 
disease" Notwithstanding this stern and unbending firmness 
on the part of the Cburcli of Scotland, the Jacobites did not 
lose sight of their object, which, however, they mainly expected 
Id secure now, through help of the Episcopal clergy; and, in 
the PurUament 1714, we find that Lockhart had prepared a bill 
" for resuming the bishops' revenues in Scotland, and applying 
the same towards relief of the Episcopal clergy." There isaleo 
evidence on record, that they wished to strip the universities 
of the funds bestowed on them, '* seeing these universities at 
present were semiitaries of rebellion and schism." Uul in con- 
sequence of disputes among themselves these schemes were de- 
feated ; and suddenly, amidst their projects, " their wine was 
mixed with water," they were all struck dumb with astonish- 
ment and dismay, and their other schemes scattered to the winds 
by the death of Queen Anne hereelf, upon whom all their hopes 
depended, on the 1st of August 1714, after a feeble, vacillating, 
and ultimately most |)ernicious reign. Had she lived much 
longer, no oue can say what the result would have been ; but 
(Jeorge I. was now proclaimed King, to ilie grcit delight of all 
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the Protestants of the empire. In Edinburgh, his accession 
was hailed with special ecstacy. The Commission of the As- 
sembly hastened to send a deputation to London, to wait per- 
sonally on his Majesty, and make known the great joy felt by 
the Church of Scotland at his elevation to the throne, — ^the 
active part that Church took to promote his interests, — ^and their 
hope not only of being free from future encroachment, but that 
past evils would be completely redressed. To all this, the king 
made a most gracious reply. Meantime, the Pretender, in bitter 
disappointment, sent a letter to his friends, August 29, 1714, 
in which he said, " We had reason to hope that a wise people 
would not have lost so natural an occasion of recalling us as 
they have lately had.'** When the king opened his first Parlia- 
ment in March 1715, having chosen a new Ministry, he says 
in his speech, '^ The Pretender, who still resides at Lorrain, 
threatens to disturb us, and boasts of the assistance which he 
still expects here, to repair his former disappointments.**^ In 
reply to which, the Commons declared, that what raised their 
utmost indignation was, that it appeared his hopes were built v/pon 
the measures that had been taken for some time past in Great 
Britain. And Mr Stanhope, a member of the new Ministry, 
speaking on the subject, said, that *^ notwithstanding all the en- 
deavours which had been used to prevent a discovery of the late 
mismanagement, by conveying away several papers from the 
Secretary s office^ yet the Goremwteni had st^cient evidence to 
proce the iate Ministry thb most corrupt that ever sat 

AT THB HELM." 

In fact, they had brought the country to the very brink of 
rel>ellion. In dismay, Boiingbroke fled to France ; others of 
tl)o former Ministry were impeached ; and the Jacobites, par- 
ticularly in Scotland, maddened at the total overthrow of their 
woll-luid plans^ broke out into open rebellion. The Presby- 
toriun niini.^tors were most zealous in opposing them, and in 
stirring up thoir (leople to fight for the King and Constitution, 
wlukt sinno of the Episcv>pal clergy openly joined the rebels. 
Whorinor Pr^^byteri;mism was strong, loyalty was conspicuous. 
iUas^nw CmvnvK'k« Kilmarnock, aU distinguished themselves 
l\v thoir /Villous supjxirt of the Throne and Constitution ; and 
tho iJonoral Asi^omblv, in 1715, addressed the King in the 
l\>llo\vin^ tonus : — ** \Ve esteemed the peaceable accession of 
>\>ur Mi\jt>$tv tv> tho ihrvMie of these nations, upon the deqiise of 
\Hir liUo v^o\or\^ign. Quoon Aune, so great a blessing, that tee 
ts\ lY /ln\ H* «/* o'tr pt\iiyei^ to Gihi for if ; and we can never 
Iv ihaukful oMou^h »;>r tho merciful return which He hath given 
U* ^^\^l us|uov(s ; lor It IS to your Majesty, under God, we owe 
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the preservation hoth of our holy religion and our vahiahle civil 
liberties; and we must have been betrayers of both if we had 
not been zealously concerned for the succession of your royal 
family," &c. The same Assembly sent up a strong remon- 
strance against patronage, which unfortunately was unsuccessful, 
as every similar application has been since. No man in Scot- 
land ventured to defend that system, and particularly the means 
by which it was restored, till two or three generations had gone 
lo their graves ; and the facts which we have just narrated were 
so completely forgotten, that venerable doctors could compla- 
cently apeak of Bolingbroke's instrument of torture and tyranny 
ae the main link of connection between the Church and State ! 
The Church of Scotland has never been able to throw off the 
yoke. This may have partly been because, till now, she has 
never made a death-struggle against it. Patronage has proved 
to be like the boot and the thumb-screw of the persecutor, — 
loose and eEksy at first, but gradually made firmer and firmer, 
as the screw is turned and the wedge is driven home, till the 
very soul of the patient is wrung with agony. Even so patron- 
age was at first (though denounced strenuously by our ances- 
tors) a comparatively gentle yoke. Patrons often stood aside, 
and allowed the people to choose ; no presentee received a pre- 
sentation unconditionally till twenty yean aller the Act of Queen 
Anne was passed ; but Robertson fastened the screw more 6rinly, 
and drove the wedge home ; and Brougham has completed the 
work which his kinsman so hopefully began. Now, the Iron has 
entered the very soul of our Church, and all are convinced that 
the instrument of torture must either be loosened or removed, 
or a separation between soul and body will ensue. 

From the short history wliicU we have thus given, however 
imperfect, certain truths of vast importance, to be kept in view 
in the present engrossing struggle, will undeniably appear. 

1. That any thing approaching to absolute patronage has 
always been abhorrent to the Church of Scotland, — that at our 
union with England that system did not exist in our Church at 
all, — that when it was restored, the whole courts of our Church, 
and people of our land, lifted up a nearly unanimous testimony 
against it, as something erroneous in principle, and fitted to be 
eminently injurious in practice ; and this testimony has never 
ceased lo be maintained more or less faithfully till the present 
hour. Professor Hutchison tells us, that in his day, which was 
twenttf-three years afier the passing of the Act of Queen Annp, 
" the direct pleading for patronages in Scotland was so odious 
all men of piety, that ttat one <^the clergi/, not a kitig's chap- 
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lain, or poUticiarifclerffi/man amxmg them^ dared to open his 
mouth in favour of them in their Assemblies and Synods. ♦ ♦ * 
All honest men amxmg the cleray abhor them.^ The opposite 
state of feeling has crept in by degrees, during a century of mis- 
rule, and has at once been a cause and a consequence of the 
declension of the Church. It is again rapidly going out as Chris- 
tianity is coming in. 

II. That when the Act of Queen Anne was passed, it was 
not called for by any evils existing under the previous system. 
The "heats and divisions'" to which the Act of Queen Anne 
refers, had scarcely any existence, except in the wicked imagi- 
nations of those who framed that act. Like all wickedness 
since the days of Eden, their^s required to be ushered into the 
world under some good pretence ; and their power of telling 
deliberate falsehoods we have already abundantly illustrated. 
Besides, whilst under the old act, we know that no split took 
place amongst the Presbyterians of Scotland on the ground of 
the wrong appointment of ministers, the new act has, without 
doubt, " caused heats and divisions " which have ended in the 
separation of nearly 500,000 people from the Church of their 
fathers. The whole matter resolves itself into this, that being 
at a los.*) for a pretence for doing one of the most nefarious things 
of which there is any mention in history, they were not even at 
the pains to invent a new one, but simply put forth, as their 
preamble, the old hackneyed device of tyrants in all ages, when 
about to abridge the religious liberties of mankind. 

III. That the Act of Queen Anne, restoring patronage, was 
a deliberate violation of the Treaty of Union. This has never 
been doubted by intelligent persons. Our ancestors might 
therefore have resisted the act from the beginning, as being a 
subversion of the Constitution. Talk of its being ultra vires^ 
on the part of the Church, to regulate the induction of presen- 
tees under this act I We are entitled to hold, that this act it- 
self, and every thing done under its authority, was and is ultra 
vires even of the British Parliament. Talk of breaches of com- 
pact! The only breach of compact, and one of the most 
shameful recorded in the annals of the world, was that in which 
the whole present dispute originated, and by which the Act of 
Queen Anne itself came into existence. And, therefore, in 
dealing with intelligent Englishmen, the question is not, — " Do 
you approve of our mode of appointing ministers ?*" for it matters 
not whether they approve of it or not, any more than they approve 
of other parts of our ecclesiastical system, in which we differ 
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from lliem ; but, — " Do you approve oF national justice, or can 
you vindicate national perjury?" You should have considered 
those questions in regard to our forms of procedure, before you 
entered into union with a Presbyterian country; but having 
done so, and agreed to a solemn treaty which your ancestors 
cruelly violated, is it not fair, that you should undo that gross 
act of injustice, aggravated by national perjury, from which so 
many evils have obviously sprung ? This argument is, of course, 
all the stronger, if the Church of Scotland only claims, as she 
is doing at present in the principle of non -intrusion, a portion 
of that, to the rvhole of which she is most justly entitled. This 
is the true state of the question between us, the patrons, and 
the English Parliament; and to attempt, as the Dean of 
Faculty has done, to mingle it up with general discussions in 
regard to England and the state of Church patronage there, for 
the purpose of raising up against our righteous claims the preju- 
dices of a powerful people, is, besides its sordid cruelty, just to 
play over again the very game of the Jacobites, and blow the 
flame, which of old ended in general confusion and civil war. 

IV. That the Act of Queen Anne was introduced by the 
open enemies and persecutors of the Presbyterian Church, for 
the avowed purpose of subverting it. Their object was, no 
doubt, frustrated by the kind providence of God ; but it is un- 
questionable, that this act was first introduced into the statute- 
book with a similar object to that for which the barrels of gun- 
powder were introduced below the Houses of Parliament before 
the Gunpowder Plot. lu both cases the plots were discovered 
just in time. But unfortunately in our case the elements of 
destruction have never been removed ; and the first explosion, 
at the time of the Secession and Relief, although it did not 
carry off tlie roof from the house, certainly scattered and made 
sad havoc amongst the inmates and property, whilst we are now 
threatened with a second explosion from the same source, which 
may possibly lay the whole building in ruins. It is striking, 
when one thinks of the party by whose machinations of old all 
this evil was brought upon the Church of our fathers, — to see 
their lineal descendants, the Jacobites of the present day, creep- 
ing forth from their obscurity in all parts of Scotland, for the 
purpose ofaiding the moderate clergy in their desperate struggle, 
and finishing what their ancestors commenced, by opposing the 
righteous demands of the Church of Scotland, even at the risk 
of laying prostrate every institution of the kingdom. They 
thus serve themselves heirs to the unholy deeds and designs of 
some of the basest men that this kingdom ever saw. Nay, they 
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even surpass the Jacobites of the beginning of last century. 
For all men were then so w^ll convinced that the right of pre- 
senting ministers in Scotland had no better origin than the dark 
and deceitful plans of Queen Anne's ministry, whilst, at the 
same time, it was opposed to the Revolution Settlement and 
Treaty of Union, that patrons were often ashamed to take ad- 
vantage ct such an enactment. Preachers were ashamed of it ; 
Church Courts unanimously considered it as inconsistent with 
the constitution of the Church of Scotland ; and even during 
the whole reign of the wily Principal Robertson^ and down till 
the year 1784, the Commission of the Assembly was annually 
instructed to adopt all proper means for. getting rid of it alto- 
gether. In a word, two opinions did not exist on the subject, 
till two or three whole generations had gone to their graves. 
And it will indeed be strange, if, in such a time as the present, 
when our Church is more mam ever instinct with spiritual life, 
and our nation boasts of its superior intelligence, its noblest in- 
stitution, the Church of Scotland, shall, lor the sake of a few 
hireling preachers, be attempted to be strangled before the eyes 
of an astonished world, with the same rope which the cunnmg 
and infamous Bolingbroke, 130 years ago, threw round her 
neck, — and that too, by professed maintainers of the constitution 
of the kingdom. 

Such mad attempts, persevered in, will infallibly lead soon 
to results which it is fearful to contemplate, shaking the nation 
to its centre, and perhaps leading the people of this kingdom 
to conclude that England has, with her own hand, torn asunder 
the link of union* with Scotland, at the very time when she is 
threatened with violent dismemberment, by the millions of 
Ireland. May the Great Head of the Church avert all such 
evils, and lead to a righteous and peaceful settlement of all 
our grievances. 

P.S, — It will be observed by those who have read the First 
Edition, that this one is much abridged, and in some places 
slightly altered. 
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Lay Patrona£;es are so far from being t)ie aocient constitution 
of Scotland, that there isscarce a country in Christendom where 
ever tbey had ao little footing ; so that, if our Scotch patrons 
were put to justify their title by the old maxim of the canonist^ J 

Patronum Jaciunt dos, adificaiio, Jundus, 
ihey would make but a very indiQerent plea of it ; for nothing is 
plamer in our law, thao that the tithes were the pntrimonv of 
our church, as appears by Act 10, Pari. 1, James VL, held m 
1567, and by many other acts. It is likewise known to every 
one, that tithes were settled by the Legislature ; and that such 
endowments as have at any time been made from the rents of 
the crown, required the consent of Parliament to make them 
good, since our princes could alienate nothing belonging to thd 
crown without their consent. And as to the Pope's canon law, 
from whence patronage proceeded, it never obtained so far in 
Scotland as to be much regarded. This is evident from many 
of our laws, which forbid our being governed by any other, and 
from the pragmatical sanctions betwixt the popes and the kings 
of Scotland, who were always as infle.xlble in this matter, if not 
' more, than the kings of France. 



But be thai how it will, when the Pope's authority was 
abrogated in Scotland, by Act of Parliament, in 1560, all 
jurisdiction derived from him fell with it, and his canon law 
among (he rest, except what part of it we retained for its own 
equity, and its agreeableness to our constitution, which was 
followed in commissars' courts, &c. 

Accordingly, the Church of Scotland, from the beginning 
of the Reformation, declared againsi lay patronage and presen- 
tations. This appears from the Firet Book of Discipline, 
drawn up by order of the Government, and agreed to in the 
Pri\-y Council, January 17, 1560, where, in the fourth head. 
Concerning the lawful election of ministers, the power of election 
is lodged in the parishioners ; and in case they delayed it forty 
days, the presentation was to be in the superintendent and his 
council, viz., the ministers and elders of his province. 

In the first General Assembly of the Reformed Church of 
Scotland, held the 20th of December 1560, about four months 
after the Pope's authority was abolished, it was enacted, the 
27th of the said month, that the election of ministers should be 
in the public church by the people, and that notice should be 
given of it the Sunday preceding. It was the same as to the 
election of superintendents, as may be seen by the form of it 
prefixed to our old psalm-books, and in the First Book of Dis- 
cipline, under the head. Of the election of superintendents; and 
the church required, that the ministers, the poor, and the 
schools, should be provided for out of the tithes, which were the 
patrimony of the kirk, as appears by the sixth head of the First 
Book of Discipline, under the title. Of the rents and patrimony 
of the church. 

In the third session of the fourth General Assembly held at 
Edinburgh, it was enacted, December 27, 1562, That the pre- 
sentation of ministers should be in the people. Thus matters 
were stated at Queen Mary's arrival from France, August 19, 
1561 ; and the 25thof that month, her Majesty declared, by pro- 
clamation, that no body, on pain of death, should attempt private- 
ly or publicly to make any alteration or innovation in the state of 
religion, which she found publicly and universally standing at 
her arrival ; and she promised not to attempt any thing against 
it herself, but to settle all things with the consent of the States. 
This promise was kept no otherwise than as Popish princes use 
to do with their Protestant subjects ; so that she and her courtiers 
were unwilling to part with the patronages and patrimony of the 
church, which they had possessed themselves of on the abroga- 
tion of Popery ; iusomuch, that the poor ministers had little else 
to maintain them but the benevolence of their hearers ; and 
with much ado, after many petitions, they obtained a third of 
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tliG litlies, which was but indifTerently paid, so little dependence 
had they on lay patrons. 

The church beine under these pressures, she was willing to 
comply as far aa she could iu conscience, in order to obtaia . 
what farther reformation was wanting, and a redress of her griey- 
ances. Therefore she agreed, in the Assembly of 1565, that 
her Majesty, or any other patron, might present to vacant bene- 
fices, but on condition that tliey presented qualified person^ 
and subjected them to the examination of the kirk, who had 
the right of collation to the care, if the patron had the presents J 
tion to the benefice ; otherwise, say they, the patrons might ob- 
trude such persons as they pleased upon them. And thus, as 
they complain in the sixth head of the First Book of Discipline, , ] 
the Papistical tyranny should be only changed into that of ths 
lord and laird; therefore they required that the kirk m^ht be 
restored to her liberty, that she bad been cruelly spoiled of by 
the Papists. 

In the Second Book of Discipline agreed on by the Gene- 
ral Assembly of 1578, registered by that of 1581, and ordered 
to be subscribed by all ministers, lliey declare themselves, Chap. 
12, thus:— 

" The liberty of the election of persons called to ecclesiasti- 
cal functions, and observed without interruption so long as the 
kirk was not cornipted by antichrist, we desire to be restored 
and retain within tnis realm ; so that none be intruded upon any 
congregation, either by the prince, or any inferior person, 
without lawful election, and the assent of the people over whom 
the person is placed, as the practice of the apostolical and pri- 
mitive kirk, and good order craves. And because this order, 
which God's Word craves, cannot stand with patronages and 
presentations to benefices used in the Pope's kirk ; we desire 
all tliem that truly fear God,* earnestly to consider, that foras- 
much as the names of patronages and benefices, together with 
I the efTects thereof, haMBjtowed from the Pope and the corruption 
I «^ the canon law ojJy, m so far as thereby any person was in- 
I ^udedorplacedover kirks having curam onimanim,' and foras- 
I much as that manner of proceeding liath no ground in the Word 
of God, but is contrary to the same, and to the said liberty of 
election, they ought not now to have place in this light of 
reformation. But as to those patronages that have not curatn 
1 animaruTttt as chaplainries, prebendaries, &c., founded upon 
[ temporal lands, annuals, and such like, they may be reserved to 
I the ancient ]}atrons to dispose of to scholars and bursars, accord- 
Liog to Act of Parliament." 



Tbis was the sense of our church at the Reformation. We 
coine nest to show how the matter stood in law. The cour- 
tiers, though unwilling lo part with the patronages, agreed, 
however, that the power of patrons should be restrained. Thus, 
by the 7th Act ol the first Parliament of King James VI., held 
anno 1567, it was enacted, That the examination and admis- 
sian (^ministers be tmli/ in the power of the kirk, and that the 
patron present a (jualified person witniu six months (after the 
decease of the former incumbent comes to his knowledge) to 
the superintendent or others, having the commission of the kirk ; 
otherwise the kirk to have power to dispose of the same to a 
qualified person. The qualifications required were, that he 
should agree with the church in doctrine, and the administra- 
tion of the sacraments, according to the Confession of Faith, as 
appearj by Act 6, Pari, 1, James VI. Tlie Act 46, Pari. 3, 
of that same prince, enjoins, that the minister should be under 
the discipline of the kirk, partake with her in the sacraments, 
and subscribe the articles of religion, and give his oath for ac- 
knowledging the king and his authority. And by Parliament 
6, Act 68, James VL, ihev who refuse to communicate in the 
sacraments, as admioistereo in the kirk, according to the Con- 
fession of Faith, or contradict the said Confession, are declared 
to he no members of the kirk, so long as they do so. And by 
the 69th Act of that same Parliament it is declared, That there 
be no other jurisdiction ecclesiastic acknowledged within this 
realm, than that which is and shall be within the same kirk, or 
Ihatjiows therefrom. It is here likewise proper to observe, that 
by the above mentioned Act of 1567, in case of a failure, by 
the superintendent or commissioner of the kirk, to admit a qua- 
lified person, presented by the patron, there lay an appeal to 
the superintendent and ministers of the province ; and if they 
refused to admit the quahfied person, an appeal was to be made 
to the General Assembly, whose determination was to be 
decisive. 

But notwithstanding this restriction on patrons, many abuses 
resulted from the patronages by contracts betwixt the patrons 
and some ministers, who were guilty of dilapidating the rents of 
the benefices (without regard now their successors should live 
after them) for the sake of present profit. And by the same 
method, benefices were conferred upon unqualified persons, both 
by the king and other lay patrons ; against which a remedy 
was provided by the lOlst and 102d Acts of King James VI.'s 
7th Parliament, which met October 24, 1581, 

A farther remedy was provided by the 116th Act of his 12th 
Parliament, which met June 5, 1592, by which the collation 
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nnd deprivation of ministers wrs lodged in the church, as a pri- 
vilege gravied by God to her spiritual uffice-hearers, wherein 
her General Assemblies were also ratified and approved, with 
all her privileges, liberties, immunities, and freedoms, given and 
granted by his Highness, his resents in his name, or any of his 
predecessors, to the trne and tioiy kirk, presently established 
within his realm ; and, among other privileges, all presentations 
to benefices were to be directed to the presbyteries, with a full 
power of collation. And by the li7th Act, the church had a 
power of presenting jure devoluto, if the patron did not present 
a qualified person after a vacancy of six months. But a reserve 
being made in the 116th Act, that they should receive and 
admit any qualified person presented by hia Majesty, or lay 
patrons, the abuse continued, and ministers were deprived of 
their benefices by several patrons ; to prevent which, tlie 169th 
Act of King James VI.'s 13th Parliament was made- 
No t withstanding all these provisions against the abuses of 
patronages, the (jeneral Assembly of 1596, finding that by 
those presentations many persojis were forcibly thrust into the 
ministry, and upon congregations, whose conduct showed they 
were never called of God, tlie Assembly provided, that none 
should seek presentations to benefices, without advice to the 
presbytery in whose bounds they lay, on pain of being repelled 
as rei ambitus ; and they desired, that such as were guilty of 
dilapidating benefices, or of demitting them for favour or money, 
so as they become lay-patronages, might be punished as dila- 
pidators. 

Thus these lay-patronages continued a subject of controversy 
betwixt lay natrons and the church, and occasioned many abuses, 
and much clamour, by the courtiers against her; but they could 
not fully accomplish their design, till after the union of the 
crowns, when the court, being at a distance from Scotland, and 
open to the constant solicitation of men of other principles, 
the state of bishops was established in Scotland, by the 2d Act 
of King James Vl.'slSth Parliament, which met July 9, 1606; 
after which the power of presentation was lodged in the arch- 
bishops and bishops; but the patrons, by their interest in Par- 
liament, had the tuck to keep their patronages on foot under 
several restrictions, — which did not remove the evil that from 
the beginning was complained of; and, as an immediate and 
obvious consequence nf it, simony, which is a direct bargain 
betwixt the patron and the minister to be presented, for obtaining 
a spiritual charge in the church, was too plainly tolerated, to the 
great scandal of religion, and manifest decay of piety and learn- 
ing J for the patrons, by these simoniacal contracts, inverted tbd 



tithes to their own private use ; and no minister W8s~^r^enle 
till he bad given a lease to his patron of the tithes of his parish, 
ID consideration of a pour aliment to himself and his family ; — 
an abuse which ought certainly to affect all those who are truly 
religious, either in the Church of England or Scotland. 

This occasioned so many abuses In presenting of ministers, 
and filled the church so full of unqualified persons, that it was 
one of the principal causes of complaint which brought on the 
civil war, and occasioned the abolition of Prelacy in Scotland ; 
as may be seen by the acts of Assembly and papers of State, 
from 1638 to 1641. 

Presbytery being restored in a Parliament where the king 
was present, the alfair of patronage was accommodated betwixt 
the king and the church, thus ; Upon a petition from the 
Assembly, for the better providing of vacant churches in his 
Majesty's presentation with qualified ministers, his Majesty 
agreed, that upon the sending him a list of sis persons by the 
presbytery where the vacancy lay, he would present one of 
them ; as appears by his declaration signed with his own hand 
at Whitehall, January 3, 1642, and registered in the books of the 
Assembly, the 3d of August following. And by an act of the 
Assembly of the same date, it appears, that the patronages for- 
merly belonging to the bishops, were vested in the presbyteries 
by Act of Parliament ; and that the like method of the presby- 
teries sending a list of qualified persons to other lay patrons, as 
to his Majesty, was also as;reed upon. 

But in the Assembly ol 1643, they petitioned his Majesty, 
that considering the diinculty of obtaining a list of six able and 
well-qualified persons for every vacant church in his Majesty's 
presentation, he would accept a list of three, and of any one 
qualified person, who spoke Irish, for a vacant church m the 
Highlands. 

Matters continued thus till 1649, that, all these restrictions 
not being found sufficient against the abuses of lay patrons, they 
were totally abolished by Act of Parliament. 

Episcopacy and patronages were restored by Acts of Parlia- 
ment in King Charles II.'s reign, from 1662, and downwards. 
But when the meeting of the Estates of Scotland was called 
expressly in 1689, for securing the Protestant religion, and the 
ancient laws and liberties of the kingdom, to the legality of 
which meeting the bishops did also subscribe, as appears by the 
2d act of that meeting; and by the 13th act, the Estates did 
claim among other things, as appears by their declaration of 
right, " That Prelacy, and the superiority of any office in the 
church above presbyters, is, and has been, a great and insup- 



"ponaiSmgrwvance and trouble to this nation, and contraryio 

the inclination of the generality of the people ever since the 
Keformation (tliey having reformed from Popery by presbyters), 
and therefore ought to be abolished." 

This meeting of Estates did, by the 20th act, address King 
William, " Tiiat the said meeting should he turned into a Par- 
liament for securing the Protestant religion, the government, 
laws, and liberties of the kingdom, and redressing the grievances 
by them represented," To which his Majesty did interpose his 
royal authority, by agreeing to their address, as appears by their 
38th act. 

Pursuant to the above mentioned article of the Claim of Jtight, 
and the design of turning the meeting of Estates into a Parlia- 
ment, Prelacy was abolished by the 3d Act, sess. 1, of King 
"Wilham and Queen Mary, July 22, 1689. And, still pursuant 
to the same article, the Parliament did, by Act 2, sess. 2, April 
25, 1690, restore the Presbyterian ministers who were thrust 
from their churches since January 1, 1661. And in the 5th 
act of the same session, after reciting the above mentioned 
article of the Claim of Right as the foundation of their proceed- 
ings, and reciting likewise the last mentioned act for abolishing 
Prelacy, they proceed to settle Presbyterian Church govern- 
ment upon the foot of the Act of 1592, and do ratify and revive 
the said act in the whole heads thereof, except that part of it 
relating to patronages, which, they declare, is hereajier to lie 
taken into consideration. And pursuant to this reservation, by 
the 23d act of that same Parliament, July 19, 1690, they take 
away tJu patron's power of presentation. All which acts were 
freqtiently ratified, not only by King William, but by her pre- 
sent Majesty, since her happy accession to the crown. 

The act which most immediately relates to the patronages in 
debate, is the 6th Act of her Majesty's Parliament for securing 
the Protestant religion and Presbyterian Church government, 
passed January 16, 1707, wherein her Majesty, with the advice 
and consent of the Estates of Parliament, ratifies, approves, and 
FOR BVBK CONFIRMS the 5th Act of the Ist Parliament of King 
William and Queen Mary, entitled. An Act ratifying the Con- 
fession of Faith, and settling the Presbyterian Church govern- 
ment, WITH THE UAILL OTHER ACTS OF PARLIAMENT HELAT- 
INO TIIltRBTO, IN PROSECUTION OF THE DECLARATION OF 
THE ESTATES OF THIS KINGDOM, CONTAINING THE CLAIM OF 

RIGHT. So that this 23d Act of Parliament, concerning patroti' 
ages, now sought to be rescinded, being made pursuant to 
the above mentioned article of the Claim of Right, to the very 
end of turning the said meeting of the Estates into a Parlia> 



iiient, and for completlog the settlement mentioned ia the said 
3th act for settling Presbyterian Church government in the 
terms of it, ia very plainly confirmed by the said 6th act of her 
Majesty's Parliament 1707, which is made, and expressly de- 
clared to be, a fundamental and essential condition of the Treaty 
of Union. 

Besides, by this act for abolishing patronages, now sought to 
be rescinded, nothing but the right of presentation is taken i'rom 
the patrons, in order to settle the call of ministers upon the foot 
of a free apostolical election, which our church has always con- 
tended for ; and this the patrons have so little cause to com- 
plain of, thai their civil right is put in a better condition than 
before; for now they have a right to the tithes, and arc in a 
manner made titulars; whereas, so long as they continued only 
patrons, they were under a necessity to make contracts with the 
ministers they presented, about the right of tithes ,- which now 
they need not do, since they themselves are the titulars, and 
the ministers only stipendiaries. This has effectually put a stop 
to simmdacal contracts, which have ever been the abhorrence of 
ail Christian churches, and of none more than the Church of 
England, from whom in this matter we don't differ in principle; 
as may be seen in her 40th canon, containing the oath which 
all entrants are obliged to take at their instittition into benefices, 
viz., " That they have made no simoniacal paymeni, contract, 
or promise, directly or indirectly, by themselves, or by any 
other to their knowledge, or with their consent, to any person 
or persons whatsoever, for, or concerning the procuring and 
obtaining of this ecclesiastical dignity, place, preferment, office, 
or living, nor will at any time hereafter perform or satisfy any 
such kind of payment, contract, or promise made by any other 
without their knowledge and consent." 

It must be owned that tins is a very strict oath ; but we are 
not to wonder that the Church of England took such precau- 
tions in a matter of this importance, since, in the preamble to 
the canon, she justly says, Tliat simony is a detestable sin, taid 
that the buying and selling of spiritual and ecclesiastical func- 
tions, offices, promotions, dignities, and Uvitigs, is execbable 

BEFOaB GOD. 

'Tis therefore hoped, that since the Church of England com- 
plEuns of lay patronage as a grievance, the Legislature will not 
again put our necks under that yoke which neither we nor our 
fathers were able to bear ; especially since Providence has de- 
livered us from it, and that we are as much secured against it, 
as our own particuliir laws, founded upon the Claim of Right, 
and tbe Treaty of Union, can secure us. 



It ousbt &lso to be considered, that England lias always valued 
herself tor beinw delivered from that vassalage, which her great 
men had over aie commons. Therefore, 'tis believed, that 
they will not bring iis again under a spiritual vassalage, which 
is the most insupportable of all others, and may in time come 
to he dangerous to the State ; since many of our nobility and 
gentry did formerly claim a right of patronage over many 
churches which belonged to their particular families ; and, if 
restored, will give them as great a power over the souls of the 
people, as civil vassalage gives them over their bodies. And if 
many of those patronages should fall into the hands of persons 
disaffected to the Government, it is more easy to foresee than to 
avoid the consequence. 

We know 'tis used as an argument for restoring lay pafron- 
ages, that the right of presenting ministers is a right of property, 
to which the patrons have as good a title as to their estates ; 
and also, that there was about £33 sterling, to be paid to the 
patrons for renouncing their right of presentation, which has 
never been paid. 

Any one may see that these are very sliglit pretences to 
weaken or alter the constitution of a church so solemnly estab- 
lished, as a fundamental and unalterable article of the Union. 
The fair dealing that is essential to the eiiecution of all treaties 
does not admit, that upon such weak pretence there should he 
the least straitening oi the benefit intended for the quiet and 
satisfaction, as well as for the security of the Church of Scot- 
land. No man, soberly thinking, can imagine that any one has 
that same property in presenting ministers to churches, as they 
have in their lands, houses, goods, and chattels ; besides, the 
patrons of Scotland, as has been observed already, have not the 
foundation of patronage required by the canon law. The 
churches of Scotland are not endowed by the patrons, nor out 
of any private estate; for since the Reformation, the slate of 
the provision of ministers, and consequently of the patron's claims, 
is very much altered. Alinisters have their stipends or allow- 
ance for securing the cures out of the tithes, which, as we have • 
heard already, is by law accounted the patrimony of the church, 
and churches are appointed to be built and repaired by the 
parishioners. The ground upon which the churches are built, 
the glebes, and ministers' dwelling-houses, are by law taken out 
of the property of the parish ; so that it is the church and the 
parish that have the title of the canon law to the patronage, 
since it is the parish who gave the doi, adificaliot and the_^»- 
dus. But supposing it were otherwise, it b very strange to 
renew those claims now, at)ter things have been established to 
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the contrary, as an inviolable and fundamental article of the 
Union. 

The other part of the objection, that the patrons have not 
received the £33 for resigning; their right of presentation, can 
never be allov^ed as a good reason to restore that right ; since 
the very act did ]irovide for a distress and execution, at the suit 
of patrons, against the parish, if the said ^33 was not paid ; 
hut if this execution has not been made use of by the patrons, 
'tis their owu fault. Therefore they cannot, in justice, pre- 
tend to have such a relief as a right to the presentation, for that 
which has been the consequence of their own neglect. But 
farther, it is wrong to pretend that there was no other price 
appointed by the said act for the right of presentation, but the 
£33 above mentioned ; since there is certainly a much more 
valuable consideration. The patrons, who, before that act, 
could have no right to the tithes, but by simony, which is exe- 
crable, and consequently not to be justified by any colour of 
law, have, by the very act which deprives them of the right of 
presentation, a title to the tithes, with the burden only of a fair 
and honest provision to be settled by the law upon the ministers 
for serving the cure. This the patrons do enjoy, and have 
enjoyed for 22 years ; and by virtue of that title the tithes have 
been conveyed from hand to hand. 

Will men who pretend to have patronages restored because 
of a delicacy in point of property, rob the church of her tithes, 
which is her patrimony, without allowing the calling and ordain- 
ing of ministers to remain as it is now established, agreeable to 
the most ancient practice of the Christian church ? Will they 
pretend to enjoy the purchase and the price too ? Can they 
imagine, though they are blinded with prejudice in their own 
favour, that ever they can prevail with members of Parliament 
to agree to such extraordinary demands P 

It is likewise industriously given out, that the manner of call- 
ing ministers, as established by the laws of Scotland and the 
Treaty of Union, has been the cause of much dissension and 
division, and that the votes of farmers, mechanics, and other 
mean people, have been of equal or greater weight than those 
of the chief landed men of the parish, &c. But if this objec- 
tion be good, then the practice of the primitive church was 
erroneous, and Christianity itself culpable ; which, though in 
its own nature a doctrine of peace, has, through the corruptions 
of men, occasioned divisions among the nearest and dearest re- 
lations. Therefore, it is hoped no man will allow this objection 
to be of any weight. But, as a more direct answer, where are 
the oumerouB instances, or mighty evidences, of these divisions 
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complained of? Must a few ill-grounded stories be sufficient 
to overturn a law, that bas now been in possession of the church 
and people for 22 years ? And can it not be proved, that the 
chief divisions which have happened on this account, arose 
from such as are disaffected to the civil government ? Or can 
it be denied, that several of them have been prosecuted for it ? 
But farther, will the restoring the right of presentation to patrons 
cure this pretended evil ? Will not the body of the parisn com- 
plain that a pastor is imposed upon them ? Has a superior a 
title to impose, in matters of that kind, upon his vassal ; or a 
landlord on his tenant? Has not the exorbitant usurpation of 
superiors and landlords over men's bodies and goods been loudly 
complained of? and will they now pretend to extend their 
superiority over the people's souls, too, in matters of a spiritual 
concern ? 

In short, all these objections are trifling; and those who 
make them, don't seem to have read the act concerning patron- 
^es, which they would have repealed. The words of it are, 
That the heritors, *'. «., landed men of the parish, being Pro- 
testants, and the elders (not the mob), are to name the minister 
to the whole congregation, to be approven or disapproven ; and 
if they disapprove, the disapprovers must give in their reasons to 
be examined by the Presbytery ; and if their reasons be not 
found good, the nomination of the heritors and eiders stands. 
So that the claim of those who insist on this argument is, to 
take away the right of presentation from the landed men of the 
parish, and give it to the patron, who frequently has no residence 
or interest in the parish, nor is so much as known to them by 
face ; but lives in a remote country, and is often a man of a 
much less estate than many of the heritors of the parish. 

But if the hazard of division he a good argument, 'tis much 
stronger upon the side of (hose who have a standing law to sup- 
port their claim. For it is plain and undeniable, that many of 
the patrons in Scotland are neither well affected to the estab- 
lishment of the church nor to the civil government ; and no 
doubt, such patrons will present men to wnom the church can- 
not agree ; and then a division must arise betwixt the church 
and patrons upon every occasion of a vacancy ; of which the 
most obvious consequences are, that the churches will be kept 
vacant, to the great discouragement of religion and piety, and, 
in some counties, to the great encouragement of trafficking 
Popish priests. Quarrels will also arise betwixt the patrons 
and the parish, about the disposal of the fruits of the benefice 
during the vacation, which disaffected patrons will think piously 
applied, when given to such tninisters as are of their own stann|^ 
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and enemies both to the church and the civil government. Nomt, 
whether these inconveniences do not very much cast the balance 
upon the side of a standing law, which the people have been 

f)ossessed of for 22 years, and is ratified by the Treaty of Union, 
et all impartial men judge. 

'.Tis really strange that any man should insist upon restoring 
the right of presentation on the foot of personal property by a 
general law, when there are so many patrons, and those, too, of 
the most considerable in Scotland, that will oppose such a resti- 
tution as they have a lawful opportunity. There are not a few 
who, in conscience, think they cannot enjoy the right of tithes, 
and of the presentation too, and prefer the first as a much more 
valuable and juster right than the former. There are many 
who are justly afraid that this restitution of patronages, and an- 
nexing those of bishoprics to the crown, may have convulsive 
effects, and raise disputes betwixt the crown and such as have 
derived the rights of patronages from it. 

Men are not free from apprehensions, that though tithes be 
not now restored to the church, yet in all probability they must in 
time, if the presentations be restored to the patrons ; and many 
whom none of those reasons move, are very tender of any thing 
that may give occasion to disoblige and vex so considerable a 
body as the Presbyterians of Scotland, by depriving them of 
the liberty and privilege they enjoy of calling their own pastors ; 
and even those that think people are in the wrong to be uneasy 
on that account, yet would be very loth to fret them, by mak- 
ing a new law, of which there appears to be so little necessity or 
advantage, except to a few patrons, who have raised and pro- 
secuted this noise for their own private views. 

To conclude : what good reason can there be given for 
breaking in upon the settlement of the Church of Scotland, and 
alarming its members in so material a point as depriving them 
of the power to call their own ministers ; and that, too, whilst the 
most remote apprehensions of danger to the Church of England 
occasion such extraordinary uneasiness to her members, and 
give rise to new fences and securities for her, beyond what is 
provided in the Treaty of Union ? Is it suitable to the fair exe- 
cution of that Treaty, that whilst the securities of the one are 
increased, things are interpreted in the strictest manner to the 
prejudice of the other, her securities endeavoured to be dimi- 
nished, and even her rights and possessions taken from her ? 
Are not both churches established upon a foot of equal security 
by the Union ? and is there any manner of comparison betwixt 
the hazard of the one and the other ? Certainly some men's 
proceedings give us reason to suspect, that they will leave no 
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article of the Union unattempted, when they are for breaking in 
thus upon the rights and privileges of the Church of Scotland, 
which are made a fundamental and essential condition of the 
Union, and are secured by the Treaty from any alteration there- 
of, or derogation therefrom, in any sort, for ever. How well 
such projects agree with loyalty to her Majesty, and zeal for the 
Hanover succession, that has no other establishment in Scot- 
land, but from the Union Treaty, which her Majesty has declared 
to be one of the transactions of her reign, that she glories most 
in, let the world judge. 



THE END. 
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As the Reformation in Scotland was accomplished in times of 
great civil confusions, it is no wonder that many parts of the 
euclesiastic constitution were not well settled by civil laws. 
The whole temporalities or revenues of the Church were 
resumed and vested in the crown ; not only the abbey landa 
and bishops' lands, but almost universally the tithes of parishes. 
And soon after, by innumerable grantsand charters, a great part 
of them were conveyed to lords and gentlemeu who then were in 
favour at court ; so that at present, though the clergy scarce in 
anv parishes have any right to the tithes, yet tlie tithes gene- 
rally subsist as a separate property from that of the lands. The 
crown retains some of them, and many great men whose ances- 
tors were favourites in tiiose days, have now the tithes of other 
gentlemen's estates. 

As a new ecclesiastic model was settled at the Reformation, 
so soop after, viz., in the reign of James VI., a new form of 
maintenance was settled for the clergy, the same generally 
which the ministers now enjoy ; which in most towns corporate 
is settled in some fixed annual sum of money ; in country 
parishes, in a certain quantity of grain, or cbalders of victual, 
or a certain number of bolls of corn or meal, payable, according 
to some old applotment, out of the lands of the parish; and 
where a parish Includes both a small town corporate) and a 
district of land adjacent, one part of the stipend is settled in a 
certain sum of money, and tne other in a certain number of 
bolls of grain or meal. 

A'o. e.—Prwe 2rf.] 
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There is a court constituted, viz., the lords commissioners 
for plantation of kirks and valuation of teinds, who, upon appli- 
cation, give augmentations of stipends, where there is any singu- 
lar reason pleaded for it. Such augmentations in all country 
parishes are taken not from the proprietors of the lands in the 
parish, but from the proprietor of the tithes, or titular of the 
teinds. In this the Scotcn law still seems to acknowledge the 
tithes as the patrimony of the Church. 

The whole present revenue of the Church of Scotland (i. 0., 
the stipend or salaries for about 950 ministers) does not ex- 
ceed £60,000 or £65,000 sterling, at the medium of the 
value of grain for these ten years past. The real value of the 
tithes would be double, nay triple this sum. The old value of 
the stipends was less ; and though the livings were made so mean, 
and so much taken from the clergy by the laity, yet very soon 
after the Reformation, those who had been patrons of the more 
splendid popish livings still claimed the patronage of these poor 
ones ; and while the civil law confirmed this claim, the Church 
patiently submitted to it. Yet the Presbyterians always looked 
upon this as a very great grievance, and a very unjustifiable 
claim ; as indeed many of the nK)st religious and peaceable men 
of the Church of England have complained of the same, though 
in that constitution there are not such strong reasons against it 
as in the Scotch. When the Presbyterian model was estab- 
lished, such powers were granted to the Church judicatories that 
they could in a great measure prevent the abuse of patronages. 
There is no law in Scotland, no. practice or precedent for any 
action before the Lords of the Session, to compel a presbytery to 
ordain the presentee — no quare impedit lies against them. The 
patron can only have recourse from the presbytery to the pro- 
vincial synod by appeal, and from the synod to the General 
Assembly (see Act of Parliament of King James VL, Par- 
liament first. Act seventh in the year 1567), and the decision 
of the Assembly is made final by this law. When, indeed, 
Episcopacy was settled in the end of the reign of James VL, 
there is an Act of Parliament (viz. Pari. 21, Act 1.), by which 
application is allowed to the privy council, upon a bishop's 
refusing to admit the presentee without showing cause. If the 
presbytery should ordain or give induction to another than the 
presentee, of which there are some instances, the person thus 
mducted will not have a legal title to the manse, glebe, or 
stipend. The temporalities are still vacant, and, according to 
the Scotch law, tlie patron has the right of disposing of the 
vacant stipend annually for pious uses within the parish, unless 
the matter can be made up between the patron and the person 
inducted. Thus, to the legal settlement of a minister and his 
]egdl title to the living, both a presentation and a concurrence 



of (lie presbytery was always necessary. And tlie presfcytery, 
according to their known principles, ever required, in order to 
their concurrence in ordination and induction, the consent of 
the inhabitants of settled fortunes in the parish, sometimes pay- 
ing much deference to all the heads of families, and sometimes 
chiefly regarding the consent of heritors or freeholders, and of 
tlie elders as the representatives of the populace. During this 
state of things, though much regard was generidly paid to the 

Eresentation, if the presentee was tolerably Gt, yet there was 
ttle room for simoniacal contracts, since the patron alone 
could not convey the secular right ; and, if a person was of 
imprudent coEiversation, though he could not be legally pro- 
secuted or convicted of gross immorality or heresy, he had 
little hope of settlement by virtue of a presentation, since the 
presbytery could not be compelled by the patron to ordain of 
induct him contrary to the inclinaUons of the better sort of 
people in the parish. Id this state, indeed, frequent debates 
might happen, and long vacancies of parishes, by a patron's 
insisting for bis presentee against the people or heritors of 
the parish. Thus matters were in the settlement of the Pres- 
byterian model from the Reformation till 1649. 

It is well known how little the British princes, after tlie 
union of the crowns to the Kevolution, favoured the Presby- 
terian model. It is no wonder that little could be done to pre- 
vent controversies between the great laymen of ScotlaoLl, and the 
presbyteries under liiese princes, since each of them attempted 
to overturn that model altogether. The Presbyterians, bow- 
ever, took the only opportunity which those times allowed of 
obtaining redress, by abolishing patronages altogether in the 
year 1649. Whether it was to the honour of Presbytery, or 
its dishonour, that it never had the good graces of such four 
princes, we shall not here determine. In 1649, the right of 
nominating or calling ministers was lodged in the kirk-sessions, 
or consistory of the elders in the parish ; who, in those days of 
outward sohriely and regularity at least, were tho most con- 
f'iderable laymen in the parisn, who communicated with the 
Church, and were looked upon as the minister's assessors in 
all parochial business, and the proper representatives of the 
{leople in Church Judicatories. 

With the llestoration returned Episcopacy and patronages, 
and continued till the Revolution, and then, by Act of Parlia- 
ment, the Presbyterian model of Church government was re- 
stored in King William's first Parliament. Another Act in 
the year 1690 abnUshed patronages altogether, and in lieu of 
them confirmed to patrons a right to certain tithes, entitling 
them also to the sum of £33 : 6 : 8d. sterling, in compensatioii 
for their patronage, and committed the power of nominating <k 
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calling the minister to tlic heritors or freeholders, and elders. 
Thus it continued from 1690 to 1711. And by the Articles of 
Union in 1706-7, all the rights of the Church of Scotland 
are made inviolable, and all laws in its favour made the unalter- 
able conditions of that grand treaty of coalition of two nations, 
by which the Parliament of Great Britain is founded, and his 
Majesty's right to the government of this part of Great Britain. 

In the year 1711, when the British court was going into 
measures eversive of the Protestant religion and the Hanover 
succession, to which the Church of Scotland was always firmly 
attached in interest and principles, an act passed in the British' 
Parliament, in open violation of the Union, to restore the 
patrons to their old right, by which act the crown now holds 
the patronage of more than the half of the Scotch churches ; 
and some of the Jacobite gentry and nobility, without any bond 
upon them to regard either Church or State, got the power of 
settling as they pleased a great number of churches. It is 
true, the patron is obliged, before his presentation be admitted, 
to take the state oaths ; but there is an open door to evade 
this. The patron can assign his right, upon each turn, to 
any friend of a laxer conscience, or one who can take the 
state oaths, and present the man intended by the patron. 

By the late rebellion there were forfeited to the crown a 
great number of patronages formerly in the forfeited Lords, 
The present condition of Scotland in this matter is pretty 
strange. Out of the 950 or 960 churches in Scotland, there 
are about 600 in the gift of the crown, — by virtue of the old 
rights of the crown — by virtue of the superiorities of abbeys anil 
convents vested in the crown at the Reformation, some of which 
have not been granted away — by virtue of the late Rebellion 
in 1715; and the crown also claims and exercises all the pal^ 
ronage of the 14 bishops in Scotland, by virtue of Act 29th, 
2d Session of the 1st Pari, of William and Mary 1690, vest- 
ing in the crown the superiorities of the Scotch bishops, 
altbouvh by a prior Act of the same Session, viz.. Act 23d, the 
same Parliament had wholly "discharged, cassed, annulled, 
and made void that power of patronage, and all acts, gifts, infeft- 
ments, statutes, or customs establishing the same." Whether 
after this whole power was annulled and made void, the Act 
29th, afterwards investing the crown witii the superiorities and 
rights of bishops, can be understood to vest a power previously 
annulled altogether — the lawyers must determine. Surely had 
that Parliament imagined any such thing, they would have 
excepted the patronages of the bishops out of the Act 29th. 
And, if they had thought it proper that any such power should 
subsist at all, they would more naturally have committed it to 
^wesbytei'ies, as successors to all ecclesiastic powers of the 



now, upon any omission oT ttie patronsT^f 

righl devolves to the presbytery. 

Of the remaining churches, the magistrates and town-council 
of some burghs are patrons of some of their churches (of this 
ihere is no complaint). The rest are in a few lords and 
fienlleraen, generally by virtue of some old grants of the superi- 
orities of abbeys, though, in most cases, they have not one 
foot of land in the parishes, and often not so much as a small 
vliief-rent or feu-duty. One lord shall thus be patron of (en, 
twenty, or thirty churches. Some few (I question if there arc 
an hundred such in all Scotland) are in the gift of lords or 
gentlemen of great estates in the parishes. Some very few are 
in the representatives of some old families, who themselves or 
ilieir ancestors have squandered away and sold almost every 
tiling else, and are ready to sell this too, and every thing 
sacred for a trifle. And thus the body of the gentry, and no 
small number of the nobihty of very good fortunes and families, 
are mere cyphers in the settlement of the ministers they are to 
hear every Sunday, if patronages once take effect fully. The 
most silly, the most worthless, or disagreeable creature, could 
be imposed upon them without asking their concurrence. 

The mischiefs are yet only beginning to appear. The old 
notions of the rights of heritors, elders, and presbytery continue 
fresh in the minds of all ; as they really were confirmed by old 
ecclesiastic rules confirmed in Parliament, nor yet abolished, 
though patronages be restored. The presbyteries Iiave seldom, 
until of very late years, -settled any man mereljf upon a presenta- 
tion, without the concurrence of tlie parishioners, at least of 
those of settled fortunes in the parish ; and their having toler- 
able satisfaction as to the abilities and character of the candi- 
date to be inducted. Within these eight or ten years past, the 
tumults and contention about the induction of ministers have 
been very frequeut. Riots and violence have sometimes 
appeared, and the rumours have readied us, even at tliis dis- 
tanre, that parties of the king's forces have been required for 
executing some orders of the Church. 

To explain the original of all this, and of the present parties 
ill the Church of Scotland, it is necessary to mention some 
changes which happened a long time ago. At the Reforma- 
tion, the Scotch clergy seemed possessed with a singular zeal- 
in spiritual matters, but were not very cautious about temporals. 
The maintenance obtained was very low. However, while a 
general sobriety of manners prevailed among Protestants of all 
ranks, the office was much esteemed, and men of good educa- 
tion and some fortune did not think it below them. Gentlemen 
also of the best fortunes and abilities interested themselves in 
tlie Church, and were mfide elders, that is, assistants to the 
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inspecting; the morals of the people, and repreBeD- 
tatives of the people in ecclesiastic judicatories. The clergy 
had a considerable influence, not founded in wealth or civil 
offices, but through the regard the nation had for them, and 
kept this until they lost it by intermeddling loo much in ciYil 
aftairs during the long civil wars under Charles 1. At the 
Restoration, all soft of profanity came in among the lay gen- 
tlemen, and Episcopacy was settled or restored with such haste 
and fury, that most of the old incumbenis were turned out, and 
a raw set of men, of no good characters, settled in the Episcopal 
Church. The poor zealous Presbyterians under severe perse- 
cittion, were led by warm and often weak and illiterate men, 
such as generally every where have the leading of a populace 
wider persecution. And raany of the elders then chosen, were 
of lower condition and abilities than had been formerly in settled 
times. At the Revolution, when Presbytery was restored, these 
warm men settled in the best churches, and brought in many 
such raw, illiterate, or enthusiastic candidates as had got any 
little education in literature very imperfectly under the former 
persecution : with these most of the churches were again hastily 
supplied, — the Episcopal clergy having universally refused the 
oalh of allegiance to ICing William, who otherwise might have 
all kept their churches ana stipends during their lives, as indeed 
above a hundred did, notwithstanding their refusal. The old 
etdera continued in office, and brought in others, frequently of 
their own stamp, generally men of sobriety and regular lives, 
but of mean abilities ; and fewer nien of fortune now courted the 
otBce, or were of such charactei-s for piety and virtue as became 
it. Hence the clergy and kirk judicatories came into contempt 
among many gentlemen not in principle disaffected to this model. 
This IS the more general state of the Church at this time. 

But still some few of the best characters, fortunes, and fami- 
lies, are not ashamed to assbt the clergy as elders. The 
ministers are not all of one stamp ; there are not a few very 
ingenious, learned, and wise men among the clergy. These, 
along with some of the more moderate clergy, though not dis- 
tinguished for literature, really make a majority of the ministers. 
This makes up what, for distinction sake, we may call the 
moderate party. There is another pretty large party, — men of 
small literature, or acquaintance with mankind, exceedingly 
zealous about some small matters, tenacious of what they count 
orthodox, and equally tenacious of every little usage which 
obtdned among the Presbyterians during their persecutions, us 
if It were of most express divine institution ; these, though not 
Uie majority of the clergy, yet being backed by a majority of 
elders, have these two last years carried all matters in the 
Assembly ; we call these the warm parly. 



There is a third ^larty alleged to be in the Church, which 
1 am loath to describe — a very small one I hope — of such as 
are not actuated by any regards to religion or their country, but 
influenced by little mean hopes of being made king's chaplains, 
— offices of no more profit than £60 or £70 sterling per annum ; 
or, being in possession of such places, must, in order to main- 
tain them, act whatever part they are commanded by men iti 
power. In the same party are justly ranked some mmisters of 
the other side, who being much in favour with some great men 
out of court, and expecting like places from them should they 
come into power, oppose all measures proposed by the court- 
party, be they good or bad. Some great men who are elders, 
mstigate ministers of this sort on both sides. Both sides 1 
include under the name of the political clergy. 

Since the year 1711, the crown has generally used the right 
of patronage then restored. The presbyteries, and other sujie- 
rior judicatories, showed all along the greatest inclination, and 
used their utmost endeavours to obtain a concurrence of the 
heritors, kirk-sessions, and people, that the presentee, if he was 
tolerably qualified, might be inducted according to the old rules 
and rights of the heritors and people. But of late years, while 
the warm party were asleep, and the moderate men not iipon 
their guard, the politic coiu't-party carried many settlements for 
the presentees, without any tolerable show of a concurrence of 
heritors, elders, or people ; hopes were given by the politicians 
to the moderate party, that by a little compliance with regal 
presentations and those of men in power, contrary to the old 
rules of the Presbyterians, they would get the patronages abo- 
lished altogether. But great offence was taken by warm 
ministers and elders, mobs frequently arose about these induc- 
tions, and an universal dissatisfaction among the people. These 
proceedings roused the warm party, and many of the moderate ; 
they saw that some intended to give up not only the rights of 
the presbyteries, but those of the heritors and elders, to the 
patrons : that, in a few years, the candidates for the ministry 
would have no motive of interest to study any thing but how to 
obtain the favour of a patron, and to obtain a legal presenta- 
tion : that a door would be opened to private simoniacal con- 
tracts, and that they would frequently become necessary to 
obtain a settlement : that the meanest wretches, of the lowest 
education, who could stoop to the meanest way of living, could 
always afford to bid highest : that one of better station, genius, 
and education, who must live up to the value of his stipend, or 
spead perhaps above it out of his ])atrimony, could afford no 
such prices as a mean illiterate wretch, wlio could subsist on 
half his salary, and let the other half run on to pay his secret 
debt : that no stop could be put lo any licentiate, though he 
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should afterwards discover the worst dispositions, except by a 
formal prosecution upon legal proof of gross immorality or 
heresy, which vet often cannot be obtainea against many who 
are known to all their acquaintance as very unfit for that sacred 
oiBce. These considerations roused many of the moderate party, 
and all the warmer brethren : the kirk-sessions were in a name : 
the political party-men opposite to the court joined them : warm 
elders were returned for Synods and Assemblies ; and thus, in 
the two last Assemblies, every thing has been determined 
against the presentations which they could venture to determine. 

They have not, indeed, annulled any settlement of any of 
the king's presentees; but presbyteries refuse to enrol such 
as members where there has not been a proper concurrence of 
the parishioners ; and the Assembly, upon appeals, have left such 
eases undetermined. The ministers settled thus in consequence 
of any presentation, hold the manse and stipend, but they are 
deserted often by the people, and the churches are left empty. 

In the Assembly 1734, the warm party, along with the poli- 
ticians against the court, carried a motion for addressing the 
King and Parliament, and sending up some members to solicit 
the repeal of the patronage act. The moderate men, taking 
their conjectures from the political clergy on the court side, 
concluded that all attempts would be vain^ since the ministers 
of state for Scotland seemed so averse to the repeal. The 
commissioners were, however, sent ; a bill was brought iu, but 
so late, that last session could not find time for it. 

In the last Assembly, a new application to Parliament, and 
new solicitors were ordered for London ; and it is hoped the 
Parliament will again consider this matter for the peace of this 
Church and country. It is true, the weaker and warmer men 
carried in the Assembly for this address. The solicitors they 
have sent are of their own stamp. As they had an entire dis- 
trust in the political court clergy, they carried it for men in 
whose zeal in this cause they had confidence. Let not any 
thence imagine that this motion is agreeably only to the warmer 
and weaker men in Scotland, these may indeed have some plans 
or schemes of their own, for which others are not so zealous. 
But whoever knows any thing of the Scotch clergy, knows that 
there is not one in forty who is not most heartily solicitous to 
have patronages removed, and not one in ten who would not 
rejoice with all his heart, that that bill should pass which was 
brought into the House. There is not one in ten of the Presby- 
terian gentry to whom that bill would not be the most accept- 
able {)lan of all. The moderate party of the clergy, through 
despair of success, were not keen for application to Parliament ; 
they distrusted the prudence of those who should be employed. 
Gentlemen are discouraged from any steps in this matter the 



same way ; and those, many who have places and pensions 
under the court, are cautious of moving in a cause they fear 
is disagreeable to ihe court. But every man must see that the 
present state of patronages must be offensive to the body of the 
nation, for very obvious reasons, 

A gentleman or nobleman proprietor, perhaps of half a 
parish or of the whole, yet has no influence in setthng his 
minister whom he is to hear every Sunday, because the patron- 
age is in the crown, or in some great lord who has not a fool of 
land in the parish, nor any manner of interest in it, nor resides 
perhaps nearer it than London. Four or 6ve smaller gentle- 
men have a parish among them, the minister should be their 
friend, their companion, one with whom they have a great deal 
of intercourse in many affairs ; if such gentlemen have voted in 
elections for Parliament contrary to a prime minister, and the 
patronage be in the crown, or voted with the court, and the 
patronage be in some lord of the opposite side, a clergyman is 
presented in either case the most disagreeable that can be 
found, one designed to raise mischief in the neighbourhood, 
and to be a spy upon tliem. This is attempted in some places 
already, though patronages yet meet with much obstruction ; 
how much more may it be feared when they shall run smooth, 
when heritors, elders, and presbyteries are tired out with fruit- 
less opposition P Above 'four in five of the parishes of Scot- 
land ai'e in this case, where either the king is patron, or some 
lord who yet has no estate or valuable interest in the parishes. 
As for those patrons who have also great estates in the several 
parishes, they would be very little affected by the repeal of 
patronages ; their natural interest in the parishes, with their 
infiuence with smaller gentlemen, would still carry the election 
much according to their pleasure. 

After this short historical deduction, we next consider the rea- 
sons which may be offered against the present right of jatrons 
and for a repeal, and then show that the bill proposed in the 
main, answers all the purposes which wise men can desire. 

Here, first, we take it for granted that, in every Christian 
country, there is an obligation upon the whole people, or those 
who have the legislative power, to order a proper maintenance 
for a clergy. This is a burden which must fall somewhere, 
and in country parishes it naturally falls upon the lands. If 
the tenants are subjected to the tenth, the twentieth, or the 
thirtieth part of produce, they can pay so much less rent. But 
a landlord should not thence imagme that this stipend is taken 
from liim. Ever since Christianity was settled by law, lands 
were subjected one way or other to this burden. And before 
Christianity, they tell us, that in most places, lands were sub- 
jected to fiir greater burdens than they now are in Scotlamti 
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upon a religious account. All men acquired or purchased 
their lands under some such burden, and got them cheaper 
on that account. The landlords, therefore, are not the donors 
or endowers of churches, though they have agreed upon a cer- 
tain manner of defraying out of their lands a charge they were 
naturally subject to. They cannot thence claim a patronage 
to themselves, or to their assigns, as of a living founded by them. 

If indeed any generous man of wealth nas founded some 
splendid living for a person in any office, civil or religious, and 
has contributed more than he was previously obliged to, more 
than his fortune was subject to, previously to his generous deed, 
there may be some just reason why he would retain the patron- 
age of such a living. But where the maintenance is no more 
than is barely necessary for the support of men in a necessary 
office, no more than his share of lands were understood pre- 
viously subject to, there is no reason why the proprietors of 
land should, on this account, have the presentation, or the right 
of alienating or transferring it to others, without the lands. 
While, indeed, they are members of a parish, or have such for- 
tunes in it as that they may probably be members, or have 
such interest in it as engages them to study a wise settlement, 
they are then to be considered as persons of distinction for whose 
sake a minister is partly settled, and who should be satisfied in 
this matter ; but not as voluntary donors or founders of livings. 

The gentlemen out of their estates really pay most of the 
taxes for the expense of the civil or military lists, not only as 
they pay the land tax, but as they consume a great part of the 
goods paying customs. Does any one hence infer that they have 
a natural right, on this account, of electing all officers, civil and 
military ; and that they can transfer this right too, separately 
from the estate, or retain this right of election of officers, when 
they have sold the estate ? When an office is naturally 
requisite in society, it must be some way maintained, and let 
the maintenance fall where it will, the Legislature have a right, 
where no divine law has expressly limited them, to order such 
method of election to that office as is most convenient for society. 
Now, the office of the clergy is necessary, and in Scotland the 
salary is no more than barely necessary. No splendid livings, 
settled by the voluntary generosity of any nobleman or gentleman, 
who might claim a power of presenting to them. None pays 
more than what is previously requisite m any Christian coimtry. 

There once were, in times of Popervj splendid livings in the 
Scotch Church. These were at the Reformation resumed by 
the laity, or such as the laity empowered as their governors : they 
were distributed among the laity. A new clergy were settled, 
not a third of that number which were before ; new livings or 
stipends appointed, no greater than what is barely necessary for 
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nianuetnnce oFmen in that ofiice. TIiq laity, in this lesufflp- 
tion, have had a sufficient equiyalent for any patronage tliey 
could have claimed. It is ridiculous to talk ofany sacred rights 
of the patrons in the poor livings now settled. Had a man 
from generosity, hy a voluntary deed of his, subjected his estjite 
more than it was naturally subject to in a Christian country, for 
founding a splendid living; all reason that he should retain to 
himself, his heirs, or assigns, the patronage of that living if he 
pleased. The legislator should no more deprive him of it, with- 
out compensation, or some crime forfeiting it, than of his estate. 
But when there is no such case, it is plain, if the Legislature 
thinks it prudent, there is no wrong in abolishing all claims to 
patronage of the Scotch livings as they are now endowed. 

2. Upon the resumptioD and new settlement at the Refor- 
mation, though the patronages were not abolished, yet tliey 
were subjected to a great control by the Church judicalories, 
which, according to Presbyterian principles, ever required, in 
order to induction of the candidate, a concurrence of the 
parish, and principally of the heritors and elders ; and by Acts 
of Parliament these powers of the Church were confirmed. • 
Particularly, that the final determination of all debated settle- 
ments should be by the General Assembly. The right of 
presentation under such control, was no such important advan- 
tage to an honest patron. It has, however, always proved a 
Texatious matter in bad or incautious hands. The patron can 
harass a congregation by presenting a very disagreeable man 
to the gentlemen and people, and keep them still vacant 
unless they concur. All the civil benefit of it to an honest 
patron is this, that he can sometimes provide a friend in a [loor 
living, in a very burdensome office, such as the ministry is 
according to the institutions of the Church of Scotland. The 
taking away this inconvenient power, so ill founded, and so 
very liable to abuse, can be no great wrong to any one. 

3. If we consider how all patronages are founded in Scotland, 
those in the crown by acts of Parliament, particularly those 
at the Reformation vesting in the crown rights of abbeys and 
convents, that at the Revolution vesting the rights of the bishops 
in the crown, — the patronages of the Scotch lords, by grants 
from the crown of the superiorities of abbeys, upon trilling 
enough considerations ; one may easily see, that there is no 
such sacredness in these rights, but that the Legislature may 
take them away. According to the laws establishing Presby- 
tery, it is but a small power, or share of power, in conferring 
small benefices, which really do not deserve the name, being 
only absolutely necessary salaries for toilsome service, salaries 
which can be forfeited by many such immoralities as will for- 

• See Act 7, Pari, i., Jarara VI., A». 1567 ; and Act i, I'url. 12, 1692, 
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felt no other civil right. This power of patronage, as it was 
lightly got, so it may be lightly taken away again. 

Those who hold patronages along with great estates in any 
parishes, would suffer little or nothing of any kind by the present 
bill. The nomination would still be much in their power, 
though other smaller freeholders would have votes ; but it is 
well known, that noblemen or gentlemen of great fortunes have 
such influence with their smaller neighbours, and the feuers or 
fee-farmers under them, that no settlement could be attempted 
contrary to their inclinations, and no opposition would be made, 
unless they attempted to settle some person of a very bad char- 
acter, — and then they should be opposed. 

4. But what is the strongest reason of all against patronages, 
and for the repeal of that law, is this. That- patronages being 
entirely abolished at the Revolution, and another method set- 
tled by law, pretty much the same with that in the bill brought 
in ; that law, as one of those securing the Church of Scotland its 
rights and privileges, was made the unalterable condition of that 
great treaty- of Union ; upon which are founded the very powers 
of the Parliament of Great Britain, and his Majesty's right of 
succession to Scotland. That Act, then, in 1711, restoring pa- 
tronages, was a manifest violation of the most solemn public faith. 

Patrons should remember the original of their rights, — no- 
thing but civil laws, or whimsical grants by the crown, without 
any valuable considerations. If any can show the valuable 
consideration given, beyond what Christians are previously 
obliged for support of religious services, let them have proper 
compensations. But the compensation must be according to 
the value of that right to an honest man, who uses it accord- 
ing to law. In Scotland, this must be very small, not only as 
the laws prohibit all simony, though they cannot prevent clan- 
destine contracts, but as they allow a great control over the 
patronage to the heritors, elders, and Church judicatories. 

If the Legislature finds it proper to abolish this right, and 
find any cases where any compensation is reasonable, it should 
certainly be made out of the old patrimony of the Church, the 
tithes, or free teinds as they are called ; which are the fund 
out of which all deficiencies are to be supplied for the uses of 
the Church. Let the patron have in lieu of his right half a 
year's stipend, or a whole year's, if it appears he gave any 
valuable consideration for the patronage, or more, if the Par- 
liament thinks it worth more. Let this be paid out of the free 
teinds, that is, such tithes as remain above the annual stipend, 
and are not appropriated to hospitals or colleges. Or if there 
are no free teinds in any parish, which is not the case with 
one parish of twenty in Scotland, let the annual stipend pay 
the appointed sum to the patron upon the first vacancy. 
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When the patron is proprietor of the teinds, he hiis already 
full compensation, or the fund for it, in his own liands, by hold- 
ing so much of the patrimony of the Church still subject to 
any necessary ecclesiastic burdens. If one has purchased the 
tithes, he purchased them under the burden of answering all 
estraordinary contingencies for augmenting stipends or other 
ecclesiastic uses i and for this very reason, by Act of Parlia- 
ment in King Charles the First's reign, the purchase of tithes 
is not to exceed nine years of the annual value ; whereas all 
other land rents then sold at sixteen or seventeen years' purchase, 
and now sell from twenty-three to twentj-eight years' purcliast'. 
Any freeholder, in virtue of this law, can compel the proprietor 
of his tithes, at this day, to sell them to him at nine years' pur- 
chase ; and the Lords of Session, as Commissioners for valuing 
tithes, are ordering sales of tithes every term at this very rate. 

Gentlemen in England must see at once the great diSerence 
between the right of patronage with lis from that which obtains 
in Scotland. In Scotland, at the Reformation, the view was, 
that the clergy should be wholly employed in religious matters, 
not blended with the State, holding no civil rights or powers 
competent to the order, save merely that to a small annual sti- 
pend for life, subject to forfeiture upon any considerable immo- 
rality. They are not in Scotland made freeholders by their 
livings, have no votes in any civil courts or meetings of shires, 
no votes in elections for Parliament, excluded by ecclesiastic 
laws from all civil offices. In England, our ancestors had dif- 
ferent views, which may have their own advantages too. The 
clergy are more blended with the State, they vote as freeholders 
in shires by virtue of their livings, are represented in Parliament 
by their bishops ; there are many splendid livings beyond what 
is barely a necessary maintenance, some founded by the extra- 
ordinary liberality of donors. The clergy are men of power 
and importance in the State. Patronage m England is a right 
of great importance ; whether it be desirable or not in any 
Christian Cuurch, I shall not now inquire. But were it to be 
taken away in England, some great compensation would be 
justly due to the patrons. But in Scotland, from what is already 
said, it appears tnat scarce any compensation is due in any case ; 
where it is, the right is so inconsiderable, that a small compen- 
sation is sufKcient, especially when the change proposed leaves 
so much real power to gentlemen who have purchased the patron- 
ages along with the estates in the parishes. As for others, what 
claim they can have for compensation, it is not easy to tell. In- 
stances could be given of some who have got patronages trans- 
ferred to them and their heirsfrom some right honourable patrons, 
for DO greater consideration than keeping them drunk a whole 
day for each patronage; at least such stories are commonly told. 
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II. After these reasons offered for abolishing patronages, it 
is an easier task to defend the wisdom of the bill proposed. It 
seems, in the main, to restore matters pretty much upon the 
t$ame footing they were before the year 1711 ; in which state 
they certainly should remain if regard is had to the faith of 
treaties. But as King William's law about elections of minis- 
ters needed some explication, and had left a door open to some 
artifices, by which the real intention of it might be eluded, this 
bill makes some restriction and limitation of that law. The 
Act in 1690 plainly intended that a great share of power in this 
matter should be in the freeholders, or men of estates call heri- 
tors. A man who has a feu or fee-farm of an house and garden 
in any village may be called an heritor ; but there is no reason 
why such a small inconsiderable property should give him a 
privilege more than any farmer who has a lease for nineteen 
years. Men of such condition are sufficiently represented other- 
ways by the elders. This present bill, they say, was intended 
to restrict the votes in elections to those who had a freehold worth 
£10 sterling per annum. A lower fortune than this really should 
not raise one above the condition of a common farmer. 

The clergy in some places having the guiding of the elders 
and populace, fell upon a contrivance to overpower the votes of 
the gentlemen of estates, and make their right of no effect by 
creating great numbers of elders. To prevent this artifice, it is 
just to make some restriction upon the numbers of elders who 
should be admitted to vote. These are the only restrictions 
of the Act of Parliament after the Revolution, which were 
designed by the bill now depending. 

No human regulation can be perfect in every respect, and 
prevent all abuses. This bill, when it abolishes an old right of 
men of distinction, puts some considerable power still into their 
hands, and no other plan is reasonable or practicable. Men of 
fortune and real interest in the parish will still have much 
power, as indeed they should. Men of small freeholds are not 
disregarded ; £10 per annum entitles to a vote. The people 
have their share, too, by their representatives, the elders ; their 
religious rights are maintained and exercised as their civil rights 
are. This bill excludes the evils so loudly complained of wnile 
the political clergy guided the Assemblies. " No ministers 
would be obtruded by presentations against the majority of 
heritors, and without any concurrence of elders. The residing 
noblemen and gentlemen of fortune would no longer be cyphers 
in the settlements of the ministers who officiate to them. There 
would be no room for simoniacal contracts. The deed of one 
could never be effectual, and such contracts cannot be entered 
into with many." These grand evils are pretty effectually 
prevented. If men think tnat some better sdieme could be 



contrived, let ihem consider whether it be practicable too? 
whether there be any rational prospect of the Legislators 
agreeing to it ? Starting new schemes without such prospects, 
really tends to defeat the design altogether. If some warm 
men are fond of allowing votes to all heads of families in com- 
munion with the Church, let them remember that gentlemen of 
estates will never bear that scheme ; let them remember bow 
much the bill proposed is better than the present patronages. 
The minister, by that bill, is always to be settled by the votes 
of men ot real interest in the parish, either civil or religious, 
or by tlie votes of both, and not by a distant lord, who has no 
concern whether the minister be good or bad. I need not 
dwell on this side of the matter. All the moderate clergy in 
Scotland, and three-fourths of the warm brethren, earnestly 
desired the passing of the bill, and would have embraced it with 
all joy and thankfulness to God, tbe king, and bis ministers of 
state. The body of the gentry were of the same dispositions, 
Th6 political members of the Assembly were the only men who 
desired that it might be defeated. They were angry that they 
were not employed, and bad not the sway they wanted. Those 
on the court side thought they would lose their power of 
obtiining regal presentations to their friends and creatures : 
those on the opposite side feared that such a bill passing would 
endear some great men in the administration too much to the 
gentry, and clergy, and populace of Scotland. On both sides 
the politicians hid their heads, and professed to groan as heavily 
imder patronages as any. But one side insisted on the unsea- 
sonable time, according to the phrase of their masters. 

The political clergy, and some members of Parliament, too, 
argued much that it was an unseasonable time. That cant 
word is so stale, that it is become nauseous ; tbe phrase should 
be changed and some new one invented, when men in power are 
not willing to grant a reasonable favour asked, and yet would 
shun the odium of refusing it. It is true we are threatened with 
a war. What then ? will granting this bill hinder tbe nation 
to concur in it, or diminish the revenue necessary for maintain- 
ing it? How much do all Scotch patrons contribute toward 
it? how much above the annual value of tbe places and pen- 
sions they hold ? Will any one of tbem throw up his place 
upon passing iJie bill ? will this raise any seditions at home ? 
One might engage, that a few ruling elders who would be 
obliged by it, not to talk of the body of the gentry or populace, 
would soon quell all the seditions of the patrons disobliged. 
The court can easily carry the bill if they please; all the 
world knows this, now that so many in tbe opposition concur in 
it. The interest and popularity of those in power would be 
esceediogly increased among tbe gentry and people of Scot- 
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.and as well as the clergy^ by thus freeing them from a burden 
which they have so long groaned under, in vain seeking for 
relief in other administrations. It may deserve the considera- 
tion of those in power for Scotland, that their old friends, the 
Presbyterians in principle, think it the most seasonable time for 
the Church to hope for relief, when the family of Argyle are in 
power, which furnished so many heroes and martyrs in their 
cause. They should consider how far the hearts of those who 
are attached to the Presbyterian model may be alienated, if by 
their means this reasonable favour is denied. The glory of 
granting it will be theirs, and theirs, too, the odium of the refusal, 
let them use what artifices they please to turn it upon others. 

Although the moderate ministers and gentry, and not a few 
of the nobility, were dissatisfied with some steps taken in this 
afiair by the warm party in the late Assemblies, and were diflS- 
dent of their prudence in the manner of application, yet they 
earnestly desire the success of the bill. The warm men having 
the leading in all Church Assemblies, the wiser men know not 
how, in a body, to apply for it without appearance of tumult, 
clamour, or counteracting the National Assembly. Some are 
afraid that any motion in this matter would be interpreted as 
disaffection to the administration ; others are not willing to dis- 
oblige some neighbour lords who are patrons. But whatever 
ministry of state will bring about this reformation in the laws, 
will be sure of gaining the hearts of multitudes of the gentry as 
well as the clergy. And men in power should remember the time 
when they much valued their interest with the Church of Scot- 
land and its friends, and the popularity they obtained, partly by 
this means, when their power at court was not so great. 



THE END. 
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JUS POPULI DIVINUM, &c. 



Beino desired &rtlier to consider tlie right 
of CbnsCiaii congregationa lo choose their 
own pastors, I have tfomplied more readily, 
that Ibeir right in ihe affair is thought by 
many to he in grenter danger at tbis day, 
than in 1716, when ove^tu^l^B were trans- 
mitted, encroaching upon their ri^jht in a 
remarkable manner. It ia threatening, that, 
within these few years, settlements have 
been made in sundry places of Scotland, 
not only without the call or consent of the 
people, but remtenie et conlradicente Ec- 
eleiia, the body of the people opposing, 
ready to give, and sometimes actually giv- 
ing, (heir voices for others, than those or- 
dained to labour among them in the work 
o( the Lord ; and the speeches of sundry, 
Bt the last Aesembly, give ground of fear, 
where ihey argued, not only against the 
voice of the people, but also against their 
consent as neceisary to a minister's call ; 
yea, there it was confidently asserted, in 
face of the whole General Asiembly, that 
though there was meikle talk of the right of 
the Christian people to choose their own 
pastors, yet there ia nothing in Scripture 
to countenance their right; and any Scrip- 
ture seeming to look that way, was other- 
wise to he understood. And, since the last 
Assembly, 1 have heard of some, that, in- 
stead of condemning, have approven the 
foresaid assertion, and applauded the per- 
son asserting so boldly, boasting, that a 
public challenge was given to all that stood 
up for the people's right to choose their 
own pastors. Now, U' it be a received 

oiiiiu hifiHO milet, or, every luan is a soldier, 
then, my minting, at this time, to defend 
the right of the Lord's people, is the more 
•■cusahle, though very unmeet for any such 
work. And whatever slight thoughts some 
may have of the aflUr, 1 look on the calU 
ing of gospel minisleis lo be, not a question 



da lana caprina, not a trivia!, indifferent 
bnsiness, but a matter of vast moment, as 
Mr Colderwood avers ; a point on which 
the success of [he gospel doth not a little 
depend, as Mr Gillespie hints j a capital 
point, aa Mr Lawder affirms ; a thing of the 
greatest importance, as Dr Oiren says; a 
matter of great weight — a concern of the list 
consequence to the Churches of Christ — 
the very basis and foundation of the minis- 
try, as others assert, and therefore deserv- 
ing our serious inquiry. Now, being fo 
treat, nut of an immediate, but of a medi- 
ate call to the ministry — not of an eiitrn- 
ordinary, but of an ordinary call — not of 
the internal, but of the external call — not 
of ordination, which is a port of the minis- 
terial call, hut of the election of n^inisters, 
the other part thereof—not of the jm sun- 
mum et 'BUTaii^Tigiiiii, which is the pre- 
rogative of the King of Zion, only from 
whom all the authority of his ambassadors 
is derived, but of the jus drlegBlam, or of 
that delegate right which Christ hath gi ven 
unto constitute churches, to choose the 
overseers of their precious souls : here, 

Firit, I will lay down some propositions 
anent the subject. Secondb/, Adduce some 
Scriptures, or Scripture arguments for 
preving the people's right to elect and 
choose (heir own pastors. Thirdly, Shovr 
what was the sentiment and practice of 
the ancients as to this point. Fovrthty, 
Show the judgment of foreign Churches 
and Protestant divines, since the Reforma- 
tion, anent it. Fifthly, Show what hath 
been the judgment of the Church of Scot- 
land, and of her best writers in former 
times, upon the head. Sixthly, Endeavour 
to answer the objections of opposites, 
Seventhh/, Show how little ground othen, 
pretending right in the affiur, have to plead 
for this privilege. Anil, £^A(A^, Conclude 
with some corolUrie*. 
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Now for the propositions aaent the 
ject. Tbe jtnt propaution I menCii 
this. That the cslling of gospel 
being a matter of great moment to tne 
(-liurcbes of Christ," ■• He who was faithful 
in all his home," hath undoubtedly ap. 
pointed who eholl be the callers, 2 Tim. 
iii. 16, 17: "All Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God, and ia prolitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for aorreetion, for 
instruction in Tighteousness j that the man 
of God may be made perfect, thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works." If Christ 
faalli not determined thia iu his Word, let 
us never talk more of tbe perfection of the 
Scriptures ; let us never assert more that 
they contain exact rules for the churches 
of God in all sges ; let us never argue more 
■gainst the necessity of human traditions. 
Tbe Rev, Mr Park, whom Mr Woiirow 
charaeteriaeth for a person of great solidity, 
and very sufficient learning, says, " Tbe 
arrogating such a privilege," to wit, as 
this of calling gospel ministers, " without 
warrant from the Word of God, is most 
derogatory unto, an high and injurious re- 
flection upon the infinite love, wisdom, and 
fuithfulntss of our blessed Lord, and di- 
rectly implies, that be bath not sufficiently 
provided his Church with a complete me- 
thod for furnishing and election of her own 
office-bearers, without calling in tbe weak 
and superstitious devices of men's inven- 
tion to her assistance. "t And, adds he, 
" such Bs dare to rectify his institutions as 
defective, or to call in question our Lord's 
wisdom and faithfulness in this, may go a 
great length to question his ability to save 
to the uttermost." And, says he, " there 
is a nearer and firmer connection between 
these than every one thinks." " If our 
blessed Lord and Saviour," as that worthy 
gentleman, the laird of Beimocbie, said in 
his Funeral of Prelacy, " was so careful of 
his Church as to give express rules and 
direutions concerning the admission and 
trial of the meanest church-officers, is it 
possible that he would have left the Church 
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in the dark, and without direction, ir 
weightiest matter — concerning the ordinm- 
tion and trial of church-officers of the 
highest rank ? No wise man will lake 
care of the meanest things, and slight those 
of the highest and greatest importance ; 
how, then, shall any think so of tbe only 
wise God?"* And what he says of the 
ordination and trial of office-bearers in 
Christ's house, the argument is the satne 
as to their election. Now, Acts vi., at 
the beginning, there we have the clearest 
direction as to tbe election and etectora 
of deacons, the lowest cburcb-officer, and 
therefore surely the Scripture directs as 
to the election of presbyters, the highest 
officers in the house of God since the 
Dpostles' days. The London ministers 
assert, " that the Lord Jesus Christ is 
most faithful in all his house — tbe Church, 
fully to discharge all the trust committed to 
him, and completely to supply his Church 
with all necessaries, both to her being, and 
wellbeing ecclesiastical, "f And surely, 
who shall be the callers here, is neces- 
sary, beyond peradventure, if not to the 
being, yet to the wellbeing and comfort- 
able being of the Church of Christ. And 
again, the some London ministers assert, 
" that as the Word of God declares unto 
us who are cburch officers, viz., pastors 
and teachers, ruling elders and deacons," 
so they assert, " the Word of God declares 
how these office-bearers are to be qualified 
for, and externally called unto, their te- 
specHve offices." j: Is it not the doctrine of 
the Church of Scotland, to which all her 
officers are engaged, " That the whole 
council of God concerning all things neces- 
sary for his own glory, man's sialvation, 
faith and life, is either expressly set down 
in Scripture, or, by good and necessary 
consequences, may be deduced from Scrip- 
ture ? ' § Now, the glory of God, the sal- 
vation of souls, tbe faith and life of tbe 
Lord's people, I humbly think, are all con- 
cerned, and nearly concerned in the call- 
ing of gospel ministers, and therefore tbe 
Scripture is to be our rule in this ; for 
who shall he the callers, is not a bare dr- 
cumstance of rime or place, i 
those natural and civil circumstances, with- 
out which actions are not performable, and 
must he ordered by the light of nature and 
human prudence, according to the general 
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» of the Word, admitiing of variation. 
' The full VJiidicatian of the Commiaaion's 
Orerturea saye, " 1 know no settlement 
of the Church that wc are to pay iiny re- 
Itard utito, but ItiM which was miule in the 
BptMtlea' times, and \a to he found in the 
New Teatament." * And Ibougb in many 
things I diffiT from that Vindication, yet to 
this 1 heartily agree. Many othera might 
be cited to this purpoEe, as English Pres- 
bytery, p. 1 i Presbyterial Goveranient de- 
aenbed by Britannus PhilO' presbyter, p. 
i i ao the Pastor and Prelate, p. 1 ; and 
Preabvterinn Government as now estab- 
lishi^dintheChurphofScotland, p. 3. Are 
not the Scriptures written to " make the 
man of God perfect, thoroughly furnished 
to every good work?" Are they not 
Budicient to teach bim " bow to behave 
himself in the bouae of God, which ia the 
pillar and ground of truth f " If be know 
not where the power of calling gospel 
ministers is lodged by the Head of the 
Church, the King of Zion, then he knows 
not, in all the world, how to carry in the 
bouse of God, in ordaining or admitting 
such as are to be oflice-beBJerB in Christ's 
house. Will not his conscience be on the 
rack, when he knows not whether it be 
duly to concur with the people's call, the 
elders' call, the heritors' call, the patron's 
call, the magiBtrates' call, the town-coun- 
cil's call, the presbytery's call? If the 
Scriptures give no direction in Ihis alTair, 
let us never more complain of palTonages 
as unscriptural or antiicriptural i and let 
our noble reformers, and other worthies, 
that have pleaded strenuously from Scrip- 
ture for the people's right, and against 
patronages, pass for a company of weak, 
thouith well-meaning men, that did not 
understand the Seriplutea. To say the 
Scriptures give no direction in the affair, 
is to make them a rule defective, and in- 
effectual to the end for which they were 
written by the Holy Ghost. If a sydem 
of laws wpre drawn up for the government 
of a kingdom, a commonweallfa, or royal 
burgh, in which it was declared, such and 
Kuch office-bearers were needful, and to be 
chosen from time to time, and yet contain 
nothing as to the electors, whether the 
people themselves, or foreigners, whether 
their friends or foes, whether by many or 
only a few, whether by all or only some 
selected persons. — surely that system could 
not be reckoned perfect or complete ? — ar>d 
so it is in this case. Is it not to the law 
and testimony that wc ere to have our re- 
course for direction, how to behave in the 



bouse of God? and, as pviet legUperiU 
absgiu leye, so here, pndtt thtohijo abtgue 
scriplnra luqai. Is it not the Prolesliiut 
doctrine, that the Scriptures are the Su- 
preme judge of controversy? And h>LiL< 
it not been a controversy between Papi^i^- 
and Protestants for a long time, whelln : 
the people have right to choose their own 
pastors or not? Well, how shall it Ipv 
decided, but by opening the book of Goil, 
and submitting to ita determination ? Sucii 
as think the people have no right to choose 
their own pastors, will do well to inform 
those that are otherwise persuaded, show- 
ing, from Scripture, where the King of 
Zion hath lodged this right; for, as Mr 
Park says, "the dearest and safest me- 
thods, in debates of this nature, which con- 
cerns the interest of Christ and his Church, 
is, to decide them by the sentence of the 
Scriptures."" Either it isa matter of moon- 
shine who be the callers — and so there was 
never ground to complain of, declare, ad- 
dress, or write and print agmnst patron- 
ages, as the Church of Scotland hath done i 
or the Scriptures are imperfect, if (hey 
determine not who are the callers. Or 
will it be said, Ihey are perfect, but so 
obscure, that neither Presbytery, Synod, 
Commission, nor Assembly, can tell what 
to make of them in the al^r ? 

StcBHd Propoaition, — As it haih been 
the doctrine of Protestants, that the right 
of calling gospel ministers is lodged, by 
Christ, in the people, so the contrary doc- 
trine hath always been esteemed a Popish 
principle. Ths Rev. Mr Gillespie says, 
" The tenet of Protestants, which Bellar- 
mine undertakes to confute, ia this, ' Ut sine 
populi consensu et suffiagio, nemo legitime 
electuB aut vocatua ad episcopatum hibea- 
tur' — 'that without the consent and suffrage 
of the people, no man is to be esteemed 
lawfully chosen and called to the office of 
a bithop ;' and though our writers disclaim 
many things which he impuleth unto them, 
yet I find not this," says be, " disclaimed 
by any of them :"t and then he cites a 
great many eminent Protestant divines, 
who plainly muntained Ihis, as Luther, 
Calvin, Ueza, &c. Mr Sage having as- 
serted the (.'lection of pastors belongelb 
not to [he people of divine right, the Rev. 
Mr Jamison, that valiant and sucreeiful 
champion for Pre<hytery,{ blames his doc- 
trine as palpably Popish, and doctrine, 
against which our first reformers earnestly 
strove, as soon as they were sent forth to 
fight the battles of the Lamb against the 
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ciragoii. Mr J. O., in hU Plea for Scnp- 
ture Ordination, or Ordinalioii by Prcahy- 
tpra only as valid, emitted wicb a preface 
by the Rev. Mr Danifl WilliBina, when 
Ebowing that «ueb orilinationa are better 
than those of Rome, wbivb yet are owned 
as valid by Pielstiats, be aays, " Their 
priests »te made without the election of 
the people.'" And BellHrmine aayB, " Thai 
neither their anffragium, consilium, or con- 
sejiius is required, which," saya he, " it 
contrary to Scripture and antiquity, as our 
Protestant writers have proved against the 
Papists ; whereas," adds be, " our candi- 
dates are not obtruded upon the people, 
without their choice and conieiit." And 
this hath been the sentiment of tbe Church 
of Scotland also. In the First Book of Dis- 
cipline it is said, " Tbe election of ministers 
was abased in the cursed Papistry j" and 
then it is added, " it appertaineth (o the' 
people, and to every several conttregalion, 
to elect their minister." Now this asser- 
tion is in opposition to Papists. And in 
the SecondBook of Disdplina it is asserted, 
" The liberty of persona called to ecclesi- 
astical functions was observed mihout in- 
terruption, as long as tbe Kirk was not 
corrupted with Antichrist, so that none 
was obtruded upon any congregation, with- 
out lawful election, and assent of the people 
over whom the person was placi^d." And 
there it is atlirmed, " that patronages, and 
the intruding of ministers upon cojigrega- 
tions, hath flowed from the Pope, and is a 
manner of proceeding nhich is contrary to 
the Word of God."t Bo the learned Tur- 
retine. having put the question, " An jus 
eligendt etvocandi,"&c.," whether the right 
of electing and calling pastors belongs to 
the bishops only, or to the whole Church ?" 
In answer he says, " We deny the first, and 
affirm tbe last against the Papists." And 
such tts say there is nothing in Scripture to 
countenance the people's right in this, they 
lake part with Rome, and condemn lUch 
Protestants as have written for the validity 
of the call of our lirst reformers, who 
generally argue &om the topic of their 
having the people's call. The learned 
Professor Maresius, when speaking of Ro- 
manists denying the people's right to choose 
their pastors, says, " Et banc litem isti 
homines ideo potisaimum nobis movent, — 
therefore it la chiefly that tbose men move 
that debate with us, that quarrelling the call 
of our pastors, we use to answer, They are 
called after the andent atid apostolical 
manner, to wit, by the call of the Church. "f 
• Pp.sn. 11, t Fourth hcjfl. 



Indeed,somefewprofessed Protestant! b&*a 
formerly denied the people's right ; andg 
particularly, I remember some time ago to 
have seen a piece of the learned Hugo 
Grotius, wherein he denies the people's 
right to elect their pastors, and gives the 
power and privilege thereof to the magis- 
trate ; but, as in other things, so in this of 
denying the people's right, be went over 
to the Popish camp. Borne where Flavel 
calls him Sodnian, Arminian, Papist ; and 
he was a barefaced Eroatlan, — a roan indeed 
of choice natural and acquired parts, but it 
is questioned, if of equal piety ; and when 
be came to die, they write of bins, he 
wished that he had been poor John Uriek. 
This was a mean person that lived by him, 
a simple poor tradesman, hut really religi- 

Third Propoailioa Such only as are 

of our communion have right to choose the 
overseers of our congregations I such only 
as have freedom to join in communion wilh 
tbe pastors chosen, and people for wbom 
Ihey are elected, can hare right to choose. 
The electors of Matthias, Acts i., were 
not the Jewish lawyers, the Scribes, the 
Pharisees, Herodians, Sadducees, Esaenea, 
or rulers of the Jews, but such aa had 
full freedom to join in communion with 
Matthias, as bein^ of the same principles 
with him. The electors of the deacon*. 
Acta vi., were fully of the communion of 
that chutch to which they were chosen : 
" Look ye out from among you." Tbe ex- 
pression implies, that choosers and chosen 
were of one communion. The electori 
of overseers, as says tbe Rev. Mr Hog, 
" ought to be persons who own and pro- 
fess the staled principles of the churches 
whose respective pastors they pretend to 
elect."" Tbe Church of Scotland hath 
declared so much. Assembly 1649. In tbe 
Directory for Election of Ministers, it ia 
enacted, " That the disafiected and malig- 
luuit be excluded from tbe choice of their 
own pastors," and surely [uuch more from 
the election of pastors to other congrega- 
tions. And it is known, heritors of the 
Episcopal persuasion aru malignant with 
respect to our constitution, as well as 
Romanists. Tbe present practice in the 
Church of Scotland, of allowing heritors, 
not of her communion, to vote, is what 
con never be accounted for i to me it ii as 
unreasonable, as if tbe Parliament should 
make an act, allowing tbe stated enemies 
of the Government a voice in the election 
of ministers of State, or in the choice of 
such as command in our armies or nav 
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r Bucli is the disaffection, hatred, and 
prejudice o! those gentlemen, that eiuidry 
of them own, and openly profess, they will 
join (he Bpoatate Church of Rome, rather 
than Pregbyterians. Ministers of the ROS- 
pel are called buildera in Scripture, but 
what builders will such choaae as long to 
see the building laid in heaps, lazed to the 
foundation, and quite demolished ? The 
conduct of Zerubbabel, Jethua, and the 
rest of the chief of the latlicrs in Urael, is 
worthy our i mi lacion — who waulit not allow 
the adversaries of Judah and Benjainiu to 
build with them, because they were not of 
their communion, though they said they 
sought iheir God.* To giant them euch 
a pririlege, U it not something like ooes 
lupa emnviitten ? Or ■ giving the voracious 
wolf the wedder to keep, being declared 
enemies to our constitution. And what 
can be more unreasonable, (lian to empower 
tbem to vote aud sign colls la gospel minis- 
ters, wbo evidence such unsccoun table 
diaingenuity, as some of those gentlemen 
do, when they profess, and sign it with 
their band, that tbey heartily invite, call 
and entreat ministers to undertake the office 
of pastors among them, and charge of their 
souls, promising all dutiful respect, en<' 
couragement, and subjection to their minis- 
try in tbe Lord \ while, In the meantime, 
it is well known, they never intend to hear 
them so much aa once in their whole life~ 
time ; yea, may be are so bewitched with 
Dodwelian principles, that they look upon 
them as men having no more authority to 
preach the gospel of Christ, than any herd 
lad or unbaptized pagan, looking on them 
3S men destitute of immortal bduU, for 
want of Episcopal baptism ? And truly, 
nbslructing from conscience, it is strange 
those gentlemen have not more regard to 
their own leputation, than to act thus con- 
trary 10 all honour, candour, and ingenuity. 
Bball such be believed after this, when they 
promise upon their honour, or the word of 
gentlemen, such or such a thing shall be 
done, or not done ? I dare say there is 
not a Prelatist in Scotland but would look 
upon it as most unreasonable, for heritors, 
or otbeis of our communion, llial could not, 
in conscience, join in word or sacrament 
with them, to jiava a voice in election of 
pastors to oversee their souU, O I but 
wy some, though they cannot pretend 
right, may we not take their help ? What 
help, 1 wonder I but help to oppress tbe 
Lord's people, elders and others, in Iheir 
tifbts. and to be a dead weight npon them 
'p calling gospel luiniticrs. The bulk of 



heritors in many parisbet of Scotland being 
disaffected both to Church and State, if 
ministers of later principles can be settled, 
their help shall not be wanting. Principal 
Rule speaks of Popish patrons presenting 
Protestants in masquerade ;* and if thosu 
gentlemen can find a man less friendly to 
Church or State, he shall be the man. Tbe 
conduct of the Church, in this affair, ei- . 
poses her to the private ridicule of those 
gentlemen. Have not some of them sat 
at the kirk stile, in the ale-house, during 
the time of sermon, before the moderation, 
being as alraid to defile themselves, by 
entering the church to bear a Presbyteriuti 
minister, as the hypocritical Jews of old 
were to enter Herod's house or judgment- 
ball, lest they should be defiled ? 

Fourth Proposition — Such only have 
right to call pastors to this or that parti- 
cular congregation as have residence there- 
in. Acts xvi. 9. There " Paul, in vision 
he saw a man of Macedonia standing aud 
praying him, saying. Come over into M,<- 
cedonia, and help us." A man of Maci:- 
donia, not an extraneous person, but an 
inhabitant, one residing in tbe plnce. 
■■ Christ would have Paul directed thither, 
not as the apostles were at other times, by 
a messenger from heaven, to send him 
thither," says Mr Henry upon the place, 
" but by a messenger from thence to call 
him thither, because in that way he would 
afterwards ordinarily direct the motions of 
his ministers, by inclining the hurts of 
those who need them to invite tbem. Paul 
shall be called to Macedonia by a man of 
Mncedonin, and by bim speaking in ihe 
nameof the rest." Mr Park, when arguing 
agsinst patronages, be pleads from (bi^ 
topic of non-residence, and says, " It is 
impossible for a patron, that resides not in 
the parish, and perhaps not in the nation, 
to exercise his privilege upon any rational 
ground and motive," Sec. The Commission 
of the General Assembly, in their address 
to Queen Anne, presented by tbe Rev. Mr 
William Carstsirs, fcc., when the British 
Parliament was about to rescind the act 
against patronages, among the sad effects 
of (base formerly, tbey particularise this, 
— '■ That minieters were often imposed 
upon parishes by patrons who were utter 
strangers to their circumstances, having 
neither property nor residence in thejn." 
And the next General Assembly adopted 
the argument, esteeming it as valid, by al>- 
proving the Commission's conduct in tbe 
ntfnir. Noiv, if it was a fault in patrons 
tu have a band in imposing minitt«Ts upon 
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psriahea formerly, it u no leas a fault in 
others now j and if there was any force in 
the argument of tba patron's non-acquaint- 
■nce with tbe circumstanceB of the psrub, 
and in the aigument of his non-reaidence, 

heritors now, while wu have eomniisaionB 
to vote laid before us, from this or the 
other bcriior in a distant ehire, or in the 
extreme corner of the kingdom, — frum thia 
or the other gentleman at London, who, it 
muy be, bath not set bis foot upon Scots 
ground for many years, and may be, never 
designs lo see it mure, and knows nothing 
of the drcumstancea of the parish, nor more 
of the candidate than of the man in the 
moon j and, for any thing ae know, spenda 
bia time in carding, dicing, drinking, &c., 
and may he, aeldom oi never sets bis foot 
within a church to bear Presbylerian, In. 
dependent, or Episcopalian either, having 
neither care nor concern about the eternal 
salvation of bis own soul, nor of the soula 
of others. To me this practice ia much 
the same, and much worse, as to give some 
foreign princes a voice in the election of a 
sovereign to rule over us, or to give the 
gentlemen of another abire the choice of a 
representative for us in Parliamenl:, or to 
pre Che town>council of one city or burgh 
a voice in the election of the magistrates 
of another burgh, in which they have no 
Tesidence. Can any dream, people will 
have the same degree of concern for the 
right settlement of another congregation, 
in which neither they nor theirs, for any 
thing that appears, ahall have their abode, 
as for that congregation in which they have 
their residence P praximus mm eguratt mhi, 
or, near ii my shirt, but nearer my akin. 
The conduct of people at transportations 
is a clear demonstration hereof. And as 
this of giving a voice in the affnir to non- 
residing heritors, is also that of allowing 
people not of our communion a suHrage, 
hath not a shadow of foundation in the 
Word of God i so, for any ibing I can learn, 
they arc practices that never had precedent 
in any Protestant Church in the whole 

Fijlk Propotitwn.—Sach in Christian 
congregations as are ignorant, immoral, or 
irreligious, have no right to this privilege. 
Such as cannot be admitted to sealing 
ordinances, for ignorance, immorslity, or 
irreligion, not having ao much as a form 
Tif godliness, are surely most unmeet for 
I lioosing pHstore to feed aud oversee im- 
iiortal souls, though Crceto divUior, or 
richer than Cresus, or albeit possessors of 
u mui'li land as ever did Alexander. The 



people having right to vote, are tueh 
have been admitted, or, in the judgment of 
minister and session, are capable of being 
admitted tosealing ordinances." Surely the 
120 concerned in the election of Matthias, 
Acts i., and the multitude who elected the 
seven deacons. Acts vi., were disdples — 
" disciples instructed iiithe way of theLord 
— disciples of a tender holy w^ &ee from 
immorslitiea in their practice — disdples 
that worshipped the Lord — disciples that 
continued with the apostles in bnnking of 
bread — diadplcs that were obedient to the 
faith." Rutherford, when speaking of the 
people's right of election, says, " Election 
is either made by a people grodous and 
able to discern, or by a people rude and 
ignorant ; the former is valid jure et facto, 
thelatter notso."* The Rev, MrPark.ai 
he pleads for the church, or people's right, 
in the affair, so still he speakaof the Church 
of believers, The Rev. and learned Ur 
AleJCBiidcr Lnwder, another valiant cham- 
pion for Presbytery, though be pleads for 
all the brethren as having right to call, yet 
he says, " For such as are graceless, and 
unconcerned as to their spiritual slate, I 
do not pretend that they have the right of 
electjons, this being a privilege which be- 
longs to those who ore a ' plebs obsequena 
prseceptis dominids, et deum metuena, to 
use Cyprian'a wise and judicious words." 
The ancients gave this privilege to the 
brotherhood, or such as in the judgment 
of charity were brethren only. The Church 
of Scotland denied this privilege to the 
malignant ; and surely igiTorant, immoral, 
and irreligious persons are such, having 
enmity against Ood, against his ways, 
against his Word, and against a bithful 
gospel ministry. All the office-bearers in 
the house of God are to be " men full of 
the Holy Ghost and heavenly wisdom," for 
the apostles commanded the multitude to 
choose such for deacons. And says the 
continuutor of Fool's Annotations upon the 
place, " This is H good direction, which 
obliges to this day in all elections of any 
for the service of God and his Church.'' 
But such as are sensual, wanting the Spirit, 
and may be, are ready to make a mock of 
being " filled with the Holy Ghost," being 
ready to talk of the Spirit's mechanical 
operation, be [heir natural parts what they 
uill, they are not capable to discern who 
are " filled with the Holy Ghost," nor will 
they desire such. Will they be desirous of 
pastors nccording to God's heart, in whom 
the natural enmity of the heart agains 
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l^riCaall; distrsc(«d, and be«ideB tbem- 
lelvea, callitig good evil, and evil good, 
chaofiing the evit, and leruiing the good ; 
sni) aurely distracted persona are not fit lo 
chDoaepliyeicione for Ihemielves nor others? 
The people having right to call, right 10 
choose, tho people for whom Chriit bach 
purchased this privilege, I humblf think, 
are not the promiscuous multilude, but 
" the chosen generation, the rofal priest- 
hood, the holy nation, the peculior and 
purchased people, — the people that are rjitl- 
cerned to shovr forth the praises of him 
who bath called them out of darkness into 
his marvellous light, — the people that in 
time past were not a people, but are now 
tbe people of God."' Those who in the 
judgment of charity are auch ougbl only to 
be regarded bere. Thougb tbere is nothing 
a godly religious people desire more than a 
faithful searching ministry, one that studies 
lo speak home to the conscience ; yet there 
is nothing many ungodly and unconverted 
sinners hate more than a faithful mimBtry ; 
they hate him that reproveth in the gate. 
The minister such are most in lore wilb, 
and readiest lo choose, is be whom tbey 
expect will " speak smooth things, and 
prophecy deceit ; " being like a certain 
gentleman, wbo said, " What the devil 
bave miniiters to do with particulars, let 
them hold in good generals?" The more 
honest people be in other employmente, 
they are the more esteemed. The surgeon 
that skins not over the sore, but rips up 
and goes to tbe bottom of the wound, 
thougb bis operations be painful for a time, 
ia the more rateemed. The advocate or 
lawyer that tolls his client of all the flaws 
that arc in bis plea, la reckoned the more 
honest man, and the more beloved. Bui 
many unconverted sinners bear a secret 
grudge in their breasts against ministers 
that arc fitithful in declaring tbe whole 
counsel of God, acting according to their 
credentials and cummission ; and nothing 
will please them unless the minister damn 
his own soul, and go to the pit for silence 
and unSuthfulness I such will see their 
folly soon or syne, as in the case of that 
noMemiin, who, dying in despair, said, 
" My soul I commit to tbe devil, for to 
him it belongs; my wife lo (be devil, for 
she bath been the occuion oF my wicked 
life ; and my chaplain to the devil, becauie 
be dealt not Ikithfully with me." 

Sitlh ProposUion. — In the calling of 

gospel mtiisters, pastors and people, or 

presbyteries and people, have tbeir distinct 

IllghCt. It is the right of tbe people lo 



elect, as it Ib the right of pastors to mo- 
derate tbe election, lo examine tbe person 
elected, and to ordnin him upon trial. As 
the outward and ordinary calling of minis- 
ters consisteth in election and ordination, 
so this belongs, of divine right, to the Pres- 
bytery, as that belongetb, of divine right, 
unto the people. The people's election is 
not enough to constitute one a minister of 
tbe Gospel, nor give an actual right to the 
eiereise of Ihe ministerial office. Timothy 
was set apart for the work thereof, not by 
the people, hut by the laying on of the 
Presbytery's hands.' As tbe seven deacons 
were chosen by the multitude of the dis- 
ciples, 90 they were separated and set apart 
to their odice, by laying on of the apostles' 
bands.t " Election doth not moke the 
■nan a minister," says Rutherford, " but 
appropriatelb bis ministry to such a flock." { 
That, in colling of pastors, the rights of 
ministers and people are distinct, is assert- 
ed by the Church of Scotland, in her act 
approving the Westminster propositions 
concerning kirk government, and ordina- 
tion of ministers, Assembly 1645, sess. 16. 
So the London ministers, who say, " In 
Scripture, ordination is held forth as greater 
than election, and therefore not given to 
one and the same persons ; but ordination is 
referred unto tbe more honourable persons, 
as appears from Acts vl. 3, 5 ; Tit. i. S i 
I Tim. iv. 14, and v. 22." § Indeed, in cases 

ters to ordnin, or in case of a total cor- 
ruption in tJie ministry, then, as our divines 
assert against Romanists, "a Christian, re- 
ligious, faithful people, may prove and set 
apart men to the work of (he ministry." 
Rutherford says, " In cases of necessity, 
election by tbe people may stand for ordi- 
nation, where there be no pastors at ail. 
Ordination of pastors is not of that absolute 
necessity, but in the exigence of necessity, 
Ihe election of Ibe people, and some other 
thing, may supply the ivant of it." | And 
so the author or authors ol English Pres- 
bytery, printed in the year 1680, for Ihe 
vindication of Presbyterians from the ai- 
persion of Itomanists and Prelatists, Art. vi. 
of the Church, p. 6, there it is asserted, 
" Presbyterians, in a total corruption of 
the ministry, or a want of ministers, they 
believe that a faithful people may prove, 
and set apart persons to the ministry, that 
no ordinance of God may be lost which he 
hath given to his Church : so that aone, 
to prove tbeir ministry, need to run to an 

t Due Rlghi "f'lTrib,. p. 300. 
I Jut. 1^. Mln., p. IM. 
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tiafactoriJy mwlB out by the greatest pre- 
tenders to it, or pleaders for it, which are 
the Papiatg. 

Seventh Proposition. — As it is the riglit 
of the Lord's people, in Christian congre- 
gations, to chocne the overseen of their 
jmniortal souls, so this is a right tbat is 
not alicnnble by them. — a right they cao- 
not intrust to others, — a right they lianiiot 
part with, — n right they cannot give avfsy 
to Enagislrates. heritors, town-council, el- 
ders, presbytery, bishops, patrons, or to 
any else. Christ, the Hrad of the Cbuirh, 
roatmands his people " la stand last in 
the liberties wherewith he hath made 
tbeni free." * And there he cauliona 
against being " entangled with any yoke of 
bondage." The Church in this case is not 
sui juris; and though she would, she cannot 
justly give aivay her right to any other, 
nor can her right be taken from her. The 
Iciuned, solid, and tender casuist, Amesius, 
as he lodges the right of election in the 
whole church, so he say?, " Jus vocandj 
ita quoad proprietatem in ecclesia manet, 
ut non possit Tel authoritale aliena eripi, 
vel voluntaria concessione amitti, vel aliens 
Edei plane commilfi, actus enim ecc1esia> 
est causa neceesorio ad Tocationem ecdesi- 
asticam requisita."t The Rev. Mr Cart- 
wrigbt speaks to the same purpose, in an- 
swer to Archbiiihop Wbitegift, who bad 
asserted, " the people's right of election 
waa given »way by their own consent to 
the king, in regard their representatives in 
Parliament consented to that law which 
gave his Msjesty such a right." So also 
the renowned Calderwood, when speaking 
of the rigbt of particular churches to elect 
their pastors, " non possutit trinsferce jua 
tlluci," &C.X So the Rev. Mr Kutherford, 
who quotes the above citation from Calder- 
wood, translating his words Ihxis, " The 
Church may not transfer her power of pre- 
senting to a patron, fur that is in effect In 
transfer her power of election ; but that," 
■aith be, "the particular church cannot 
do, except by the decree of a General As- 
leinbiy. Neither can this right be trans- 
ferred aver (o a General Assembly, espe- 
dully a perpetual and hereditary right, 'be- 
cause,' as saitb Cartwrigbt, ' it is a part of 
(bat liberty which is purchased by Christ's 
blood, which the Church can no more 
alienate and dispose of, than she can trans- 
fer or dispose 10 another her inlieritance of 
the kingdom of God, to which this tibertf 
isannexed.'"g The Hev. Mr Park, ' ' 

t All.' Dm., p. MS. f Div. HieKi of Froib^,' 



much the Rev. Mr Wodrow hints, wlieii 
he calls it the book so well known in tliia 
Church, where I doubt not he speaks of s 
knowledge of approbation ; there he speaks 
excellently to this purpose, when arguing 
against the Church's alienating her right of 
election to the patron, And all or most of 
the arguments he or others bring against 
transferring this right unto patrons, the; 
are, in my opinion, of equal force to an 
hair'a-breadth against tranafcning it to any 
other. " The Church," says he, " is ut- 
terly incapable to alienate or transfer hec 
spiritual rights and privileges, or to divest 
berself of them; these are interests tbat are 
not at her disposal, she being only intrust- 
ed by Jesus Christ, her sole Kingand Law- 
giver, with the custody and administration 
of them, for the good and edification of the 
present and succeeding generation. The 
Church can no more make over ber spiritual 
rights and privileges, or subject berself to 
strange lords and new lawgivers therein, 
than a woman can make over the tight of 
her body, which only belongs to her lawful 
husband ; or an innocent person the right 
of his life to a murderer ; anno ett domi- 

than a prince the rights of his crown and 
kingdom, and the liberties of bis people, to 
a foreign power; or a person in nonage 
the right of his estate (as the apostle ex- 
pressly tells us, that the heir differs nothing 
here from a servant) ; or, in a word, than 
the ad minis! ra tors and governors of a dty 
and community can alienate ibe rights of 
their constituents. It is our Lord Jesua 
Christ, and he alone (who is the Church's 
only Head and Lawgiver), tbat hath power 
to eeltle the rights and privileges of his 
Church in such hands, and in such order, 
as hia infinite love and wisdom Ibinks fit. 
All the right and power the Cburch hath 
in those, is only a naked trust to keep and 
matiage them, according to the appointment 
and the instructions of her Lord and Mas- 
ter ; and when she exceeds that, she de- 
boards and goes beyond her commission: 
so that all the transmission ahe can make, 
is but jai a non habtnli potefialea, like a 
grant of the property of an eatale, by a 
person that hath no other right to it but a 
naked commission to uplift and collect the 
rents for the use of the true proprietor." * 
The Rev, Principal Rule says, ■' The power 
of election is Christ's legacy to his people, 
and is not alienable by them i it is a right 
which they cannot give away, it nearly con- 
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~«rneth their soul*, and luch concerns are 
not aC men's diipoeal." 

Now, the testimony or judgment of those 
woTChiei, with many otheri which might be 
named, in my opinion i» very considerable ; 
indeed, aiiniiry strenuous ptesders for the 
people's right to elect [heir ovi'n pssteri — 
snndrywhoown this right is lodged original- 
ly in them, have been of opinion, the choice 
or decisive suflnige may be given to 
others, as some have been for giving this 
to ihe eldership, some for giving it to the 
Presbytery, some to both conjunctly, some 
to them with the deacons, yet stiU leaving 
the right of consent to the people. But, 
with all becoming respect, I must beg leave 
to differ from them, and humbly cbink, 
albeit Ihe people should have not only a 
liberty of consenting, but also a negative 
over such electors, that is not enough, 
Christ having loilged Ihe right of election 
oHgiDally in the pesple, as they grant. 
This is a right and power people cannot 
give away ; this is a right vrhicb cannot be 
taken from them. And hire, I would ask 
at such as are of a different mind, whether 
they think the right of Presbyters to rule 
and govern the Church, can be given away 
to bishops or magistrates ? or I would ask 
such, whether they think ministers or 
elders may give away their right of sitting 
in Presbyteritrs or Synods to some few 
more eminent members, for preventing t)ie 
division, strife, debate, and confusion which 
sometimes may happen when about 60 are 
met, as it may be in the Presbytery of 
Edinburgh ( or upwards of 250 are met, as 
it may be in the Sjmod of Glasgow and 
Ayr : and not only the pretence of pre- 
venting confusion or division, but also the 
consideration of saving expenses and tra- 
vel ; and the specious pretence of ministers, 
their being better eniplo}-ed at home in the 
work of the Lord, might be pleaded in 
the cnie? The Church of Scotland never 
thought it lawful to give the right of go- 
verjunent to diocesan bishops, nay, not 
though under the restriction and limitation 
of being accountable to the General Assem- 
bly, OS to the whole of their conduct and 
management. Now, if mitiistersof the gos- 
pel, among whom our Lord hath instituted 
perfect parity in reepeet of government, 
uiay not give their right away, nor cau it 
lawfully be taken from tbein and given to 
others, though those in the esteem of men 
should be ten thousand times fitter for 
governing the Church of Christ ; nor may 
elders give away their right i then the right 
iriiich Christ hath lodged in his Church 

~~f people, it cannot be given away nor 



he hath given this power, so also he hath 
given his people the eiercise thereof. So 
says Mr Calderwood, " Facultas eligendi 
postores tradita est ecdesis, si focultas 
etiam &cultatis eierdtium," &c — " the 
power of choosing pastors is given to the 
Church ; if the power, then also the exer- 
cise of that power, otherwise the power 
should be given in vain, which, without 
another farther power, could never he re- 
duced intoaction." • The London ministers 
say, " How vnia, idle, impertinent, and 
ridiculous is it, to fancy and dream of such 
a power as shall never be drawn iulo act 
by them that have iti "f Cnn any imagine 
Christ hath given a power to his people to 
choose their own pastors, and not a power 
also to exercise it ? Can any dream Christ 
hath lodged a power in them, bestowed a 
privilege on them, and purchased a right 
and liberty for them, which they must give 
away to others, or which others may take 
away from them i though who those others 
arc, our Lord hath never mentioned in all 
his Word? Hath he that is the Wisdom 
of God lodged a right in his people wbicb 
they are not fit to eiereise ? Hath be given 
a right which he designed should never he 
eiercised by them ? Had he designed the 
efcreiae of this right, liberty, or power 
should be given to others, then he had 
given it away to those hiniself ; for people 
to give away, or part with their right in 
the affair, would argue the highest con- 
tempt of our Lord's kindness — a contempt 
of bis gift and grant. And should people 
give away this right to others, then those 
others could not have this privilege from 
Christ, hut only from men, and this would 
be an ill-gotten gift, little to the credit 
whether of giver or receiver. 

Eiyktk Propoiilion. — As it is tbe right 
o( the Lord's people, in Christian congre- 
gations, to choose their own pastors, so 
this is equally the right of every man, 
whether rich or pooi*, whether in higher or 
lower station in the world, if meet, for age, 
knowledge, virtue, and piety, to be admit- 
ted to the table of the Lord. Now, the 
greater ones of the earth, and many for 
(hem, pleading this is their right above 
what is due tu people of an inferior rank, 
I hope to be excused, though 1 should in- 
iNst upon this at greater length. There 
was no distinction made between (he rich 
and poor in the choice of Matlhiaa, Acrs i. ; 
nor of the deacons, Actsvi.j though the 
richer might pretend to a suffrage before 
• Alt. Dam., p. ;, * Jui, Hi*. Reg., p. », , 
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othera, in regard their chai'ity or liberality 
would readily be larger. No distinction 
between rich and poor in the Church's 
choiee of Judu snd Silas, to go mlh Foul 
and Barnabas unto Antioch, ' nor in their 
choice of Titus to travel with the Bpoitlei.f 
Indeed, no man in his right wits will deny, 
but civil respect i»due unto men according 
to their quBlity, birth, wealth, parts, place, 
and station in the world: that honour is 
to be given to whom honour is due, no 
man that regards the Scripture ivill deny. 
Beligion is no enemy to civility, nor is 
Christianity an adversary to courtesy, what- 
ever deluded Quakers and enthusiastic per- 
sons may think to the contrary. But the 
calling of gospel ministers is not a dvil, 
but an ecclesiastical, spiritual, religious, 
and Christian piivilege, to which the poor 
S3 well BS the richer members of the Church 
of Christ have equal right. The learned 
Apollonius, whom Butherford calls a man 
of great weight, says, " Yocalio pastorum 
est BctJo spiritualis, sacra, et formoliter 
ecclesiasticB," that is, " the calling of mi- 
nisters is a, spiritual sacred action, and for- 
mally ecclesiiatical." The learned Toetius, 
whom Mastrich calls Fandi/eTatiisimuii, at 
the most famous, when arg;uing against 
Patronages, be says, " Plane monstrosum 

est," &c " it is plainly a monstrous thing, 

that any ecclesiastical elective power should 
succeed hy hereditary right ; and it is more 
monstrous that it should be bought with 
money. And who ever heard it said in the 
New Testament or Old, that a spiritual 
or ecclesiastical power was joined with an 
estate, lordship, or lieutenancy, as a shadow 
to the body, lo that the estate should be 
the salgBct or vehicle of power?" And 
be also calls it " H power that is formally 
ecclesiastical, which therefore cannot be- 
long to the magistrate." % The public Be- 
Bolutioncrs, they call it a Church privilege. § 
Tliis right is not a civil business, nor is it 
a half spiritual matter, as Burnet, in his 
Dialogues, would have the policy of the 
Church lobe. II No, all lawful powers that 
are of God, ate either dril, or ecdeaiastiral 
and spiritual ; for as to mixed powers, that 
is, such OS are neither purely civil, nor 
purely ecclesiastic and spiritual, and such 
as give the office-bearers of the Church an 
interest in managing of secular afi^rs, and 
secular powers and itilercit in sacrU, as 
Mr Park says, " We must surely disown 
them, as having no foundation in divinity 
nor good policy, but eiprcssly contrary to 



And again, " Tha looking out, 
on, and election of gospel minis- 
ters, are all actions of a spiritual and eccle- 
siastical nature," says be, " and such as by 
the Holy Ghost arc always given to the 
Church." And ha asserts, "That the 
poorest and meanest Christian bath as good 
a right to this privilege of calling gospel 
ministers as the richest patron."* And 
surely a patron, as a patron, bath as good 
aright to this as any heritor, magristrate, 
town-counsellor, or other person, hy bis 
estate, wealth, or civil station in the world, 
can pretend unto. There is not a ypu, not 
a syllable in all the Scripture, giving coun- 
tenance to the rich or great ones of the 
world in this affair above the poor, or 
people of an inferior rank ; yea, I humbly 
think it is plainly an ti scriptural, James 
ii. 1-4 ; " My brethren, have not the 
faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, ibe Lord 
of glory, with respett of persons. For if 
there come into your assembly a man with 
a gold ring, in goodly apparel, and there 
come in also a poor man in vile raiment," 
&c. That which the apostle condemns, is 
the respecting of persons in spiritual privi- 
leges upon the account of wealth, or things 
extrinsical to religion. The continuator of 
Pool's Annotations, when commenting on 
the first of those verses, says, " To have 
the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ with 
respect of persons, is to esteem the profes- 
sors of religion, not for their foith or rela- 
tion lo Christ, but according to their 
worldly condition, their being great or 
mean, rich or poor." And Ellis, says be, 
the apostle taxeth in those to whom he 
wrote ; " That whereas in the things of 
God all believers are equal, they respected 
the greater and richer sort of professors, 
because great or rich, so as to despise those 
that were poor and low. And, ' says he, 
" the text condemns the respecting of men 
in the things of religion, upon such ac- 
counts as ore extrinsical to religion, <it 
tvith prejudice to others, who are as con- 
siderable in religion as themselves, tliougb 
inferior to them in the world." And by 
their assemblies spoken of in the second 
verse, in which they showed respect to the 
rich more than the poor, he sajs, " either 
their assemblies for religious worship, or 
their assemblies for disposing of church 
offices, and deciding church controversies, 
may be meant." Mr Burkit, commenting 
upon these verses, says, " That which ihe 
apostle condemns, is our respecting of per- 
sons b religious matters. In the things of 
God all are equal, the rich and poor stand 
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same terms of advantage ; mid," 
adds he, ■' external relations and differences, 
they bear no weigbc at the Gospel beam." 
And that judicious coumientator, Mr Coril, 
having cited these verse a in tbe second 
volume of bia Commentaries upon Job, 
he sajB, " In administering the things of 
God which are spiritual, we must observe 
no diaUnction among men. Christ huth 
given alike and equally to rich and poor, 
to bond and free; and, therefore, aa to 
Church privileges and enjoyments, all must 
be alike and equal to ua. No man is to be 
known after tbe flesh in the things of the 
Bpirit; no man ii to be valued merely 
upon natural or worldly accounts. If we 
do, then," says he, '" as the Apostle James 
concludes in the last place mentioned, are 
we not partial in ourselves ? that is, hb 
some also translate that reproving (juestion, 
have we not made a difference, a ground- 
less difference, or a difference grounded 
upon carnal respects, rather than upon any 
solid reason, and are become judges of evil 
thoughts? that is, have made our judgment 
of these persons, according to the dictates 
of our own evil and corrupt thoughts, not 

;otheruleoftbeWord."» Now, 
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s tbe respecting of persons in 
lue matters of God, in the things of reli- 
gion, and in spiritud privileges, because of 
their wealth, and things that are extrinsi- 
cal to religion ; and, if he condemns ihe 
making a difference in these, upon worldly 
accounts, then surely he condemns the 
giving heritors a suffrage in the election of 
ministers qua heritors ; or, because of iheir 
wcallb, the giving a suffrage to the rich 
more than to the poor ; to ihem that have 
a worldly heritage more than to them that 
want one i to them that arc in a higher 
station in the world, more than to those 
that arv in lower place. Voetius, citing 
Bishop Bilson, who excludes the poot and 
country people from tbe privilege of elec- 
tion, says, " This practice surely approves 
of that respect of persons which is con- 
demned by tbe Apoitle James," James ii. 
1-4, Tbe Rev. Mr Lander says, "In 
H corporation or city, persons net or vote, 
not as they are rich, but as they are bur< 
gessee ; tbe meanest burgess has his >uf- 
fmjje or elective voice in the choice of the 
mayor, and tbe richest burgess can pretend 
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r, persons give 



their suffrages in the election of Ibhops 

pastors, not as they are rich, but as they 

J «re Christians ; not as they are lords, bar- 

1, heritors, &c., but as they are faithful 



in Christ, and have a right to Christian 
and ecclesisBtical privileges ; wherefore, 
the poorest servant, weaver, or cobler, has 
his elective voice in the creation of a bishop, 
and the greatest lord or baron con pretend 
to no more. The meanest tradesman be- 
longs to the peculiar people. The royal 
priesthood are kings and priests to God 
and to Christ, having as full a right to sit 
down at the table of the Lord, or to de- 
mand baptism to their children, as the 
greatest princes or nobles, and therefore 
have as good a right as they to give Ibeir 
voices in tbe election of bishops. Those, 
then," says he, " who object, that our pas- 
tors are elected or called by weavers, shoe- 
makers, &:c., they speak profanely and 
ignorantly." ■ And farther, which is con- 
demned in Scripture, this looks very like 
a lordijig it over God's inheritance, for 
ministers of tlie Gospel to give the deci- 
sive suffrage to lords and lairds, depriving 
his people of their spiritual privilege, be- 
cause they have not earthly heritages. 
Tinder the law, when Israel was numbered, 
the poor beggar was to give as much as tbe 
king, namely, the half shekel of atonement 
money, which was the offering of tbe Lordi 
this we see, Exod. xzx. 15, where it is 
said, " The rich shall not give more, and 
tbe poor shall not give less, than half a 
shekel." This shows, that rich and poor 
are equally dear to that God, who is no 
respecter of persona, and that their souls 
are of the same value, redeemed at the 
same price, having equal right to the some 
spiritual privileges. Who can say, but the 
judgment of Onesimus. though a poor ser- 
vant man, had been as much, and br more 
to be regarded in the a&ir, than the judg- 
ment of the Deputy Gnllio, or yet of King 
Agrippa, though they had been baptized, 
and professed Christianity, while the one 
WHS lukewarm in the cause of Christ, and 
Ihe other an almost Christian only. To 
make ■ difference of rich and poor in this, 
is to shame the counsel of tbe poor. Hsth 
God chosen the poor of the world, rich in 
ikith, and heirs of the kingdom, and shall 
they have no choice uf their own pastors, 
because they are not rich in the world ? 
Here we are not to seek great things for 
ourselves I but if the calling ol' gospel 
ministers were the peculiar privilege of tbe 
rich, or more their privilege than the poor's, 
then I think it should be their daily suit, 
that the Lord would give them such a por- 
tion of the world's wealth, as might enable 
them to purchase an heritage, or else their 
suit for themselves and his people should 
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kU Iwrdi." If DM general « 
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thai being tbe Lonl'* heritage, »nd their 
luving God faimnelf for ibe portion of tbeir 
inheriUDce, Ibeir bating iu<rb ■ goodly 
hrrilage, and being infelt in the heavenly 
inheritance, the forerunner being for them 
entered, ■ better right to this apirilual and 
ecclesiutical priiilege ihan any eaitbly 
berilBge, or being tbe elde^l bmily in the 
congregation, can gi»e ? The pririlege of 
calling gospel miniiteri ii Chriet'e gift, 
and ihali we think it may be bought with 
money? Such u uy ao, have neither part 
nor lot in this matter theoitelvea. Shall 
tpirrtual priviieges be given for carnal 
thing!, or beatowed from carnal worldly 
con«ideration> ? " Quod tangit omnee, fieri 
debet ah oronibua — that which conceraelb 
all ii to be managed by all," bath been a 
received maxim ; and ifae full Vindication 
of the Commisaion'a Overtures is so taken 
with tliia maxim, that they cite it once and 
again, calling it " one of the funilamenCal 
Diaiima of Presbytery, laid down by these 
eminent WeEtmi niter divines, u'bo com- 
poaed Jaa Z)iDin. Reg. Eeel." • There, in- 
deed, they are arguing for the right of 



o choose or call 



■nuii«t«ri^ 



more but a coneullatire TOte or power, 
then their power is a mere ibadow or dream, 
andnotbingbut thesooDdofa word-" And 
I am lure tbere is do less ground to siy. If 
people have no more but a bare liberty of 
consenting, or a consultative rote, tben 
their power of calling their own pastors, 
given by Christ, is reduced [o a mere sha- 
dow and dream, to fomelhing that leaves 
the sound of wards behind it, and nothing 
else, if the ordination may go on, whether 
they coDseiiC or doc ; and who can deny 
but the poor of a congregation bave as great 
an interest in the person chosen for pastor 
as the rich ? Are not all toids of the si 
value ? General sessiom, and the res 
the inhabitants of a tawa, are not so nearlj . 
concerned in tbe election of a pastor to tha J 
city, as the session and parish in whick 1 
tbe minister is to be placed. Tbe whole ] 
city of Glasgow or Edinburgh is tiot equnlljr 
the charge of every minister in those dtiea; 
every miniitct is not to acctinnt for every 
soul in the city. 



CHAPTER II. 



Bur I proceed to the second thing pro- 
posed, namely, — to prove from Scripture, 
that it is tbe right of Christian congrega- 
tions, tbe right of the Lord's people, t< 
choose the pastors and overseers of thcii 
prenous souls. And, 



"publice et totius collegii suSVa- 
^ . e waa chosen by common suffrage, 
by tlia voice of the whole brotherhood 
gathered together. Matthias being to be 
an extraordinary office-bearer in the houH 
of God, it was extraordinary in his election 
Fi'rif, Tbeir right in Ibis appears from that it was referred, by lot, to God's im- 
tlii: election of Matthias, Actsi., from tlie medints decision, whether he or Barsabas 
15th verse downwards. Tbere the dia- should be the person ; yet, as he was to be 
ciples of Christ, to the number of 120, an olficer in the Church of Christ, be bad 
being gathered together, were called by the the rhoiee and consent of the Church, that 
inspired Apoatle Peter, to nominate and hit election might be a precedent in futuio 
make choice of two, that had accompanied ages, the disciples, tbe l20, appointing or 
Christ and bis disciples from his being choosing tbe two. And, in (he last verse, 
baptized of John, at which time our Lord it ia said, " And tbey gave forth their lots, 
lii'gan bis public ministry, that one of them and tbe lot falling upon Matthias, hen 
" ' " ■ IS of Christ' ' ~ 
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might ba 

publishing the. same, as an apostli . 
prearhing the glorious gospel unto thi 
world. And accordingly, they, vIk., thi 
130 disciples, in midst of whom the apostli 
stood up, and spake the itifit itiXfn, men 
brethren, to whom 1- - '- '- ■■■- 
verse, they appointed, 



dua; so BcH rendpri the words, they ap- 
pointed, determined, decreed, oRcred or 
ptosenled two. And, in the margin, printed 
with this iranslatiuu, tlui note lor explico- 



nurabered with the eleven aposlles. The 
Greek word luyMTii^nfiV^B, which, in our 
translation is, be was numbered, itsignifiea 
to cbooBB by vote, or common suffrage. 
Arias MonCanus renders it, " simul suffra- 
giis elect us est." Bt-zo renders it, "eom- 
spake in the IGth munibus calculis allictus est." It having 
Ivi, iCatueraKt been the custom of old, to give their judg- 



first Mew Testameii 
ofati ofHcc-bearer i. 
M'liervin men nere c 



■Ii, the sacred 



Now this 



tbe 



instance of tbe choice i 
the Church of Christ, . 
iiccrned, and therufote I 
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ire1y designed of God for > rule and pre- 
denl to tbo Cburcb of Chriel in future 
Bgea. And bsid not this b^en designed as 
a precedent, we may ralionsUy think the 
Sovereign KiugofZion had called Mallhiaa 
immediately, aa he did the other apoBlles, 
wliich bod been as easy as the Bending 
Peter, with amesnge to the 120, to elect 
two, that one of them might be chosen 
by lot. And, at the Rev. Mr Hug suya, — 
" If, in an; case, the right of Church mem- 
bers might have been overlooked and laid 
■side, (he drcumstanced state of affairs in 
this case appeareth most favourable this 
wny. Here wb have the whole apostolical 
college, and buaied about the choice of an 
apostle ; Bs to which, if in any thing of that 
sort, it might have been colourabiy pleaded, 
that the people have not such a near in- 
terest, and yet the Lord commands them 

Fur proving the people's right to call, 
this ia a Scriptwe which is adduced by 
uluioEt all our Protestant divines that write 
against Papists, Frelatists, and Patronages. 
Turretine cites it for this end, and says, 
" Tota ecclesia duos elegit, qua sortein 
subeant apostolalua, el sorte jacta in Mat- 
tbiam, addjtus est communi consensu nu- 
mero aposloloruni," — " the whole Church 
ehose two, and the lot UHiig upon Mat- 
thias, he was added to the number of the 
apostles by common consent.")' And the 
learned Amesiui cites this Scripture to prove 
the people's right, when arguing against 
the Popish Cardinal Bellarmine, and says, 
" Non soli apostoli, sed tiita ecclesia elegit 
Matthiam ct Barsabam, ut ex its Deus unam 
Bssumeret," — " not only the apostles, but 
the whole Church did cbooae Matthias and 
Barsabas, that of (hem Gud might take 
one." t And as Turretine and Amesius, so 
the throng of all our systematic writers ad- 
duce it. Calderwood cites it for this pur- 
pose, saying, " In ecclesia primoprimiciva, 
ideBt,apostolica, elecliotuni pastorum turn 
aliorun) ministrorum ecclesia, erat penes ec- 
clesiam," — " in the ptimoprimitive Chuicb, 
that is, the apostolical, the election of 
pastors, and other ministers of the Church, 
was in the power of the Church. "g Ruther- 
ford cites it many times for Ibid purpose, 
as in bis 26 and 30 Letters, a hook which 
deterves to be primed in letters of gold, 
whatever slight thougbts such may have 
thereof as want the commentary of ex- 
perience to expound it. Ue says, " Prom 
this Scripture, we shall find God's people 
■hould have a voice in choosing Church 

■ Blaht of Church M«ab., te., p. 9. 
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rulers and teachers. And, tnhis Due Right 
of Presbyteries, citing this place of Scrip- 
ture, he SBye, " Matthias was elected an 
apostle bythe Church. That which cou- 
cerneth all, must be done by all; uid that 
which concerneth the feeding and govern- 
ing the Church of the whole world, tnuat 
be done by those who represent the Church 
of the whole world; but that Matthias 
should be chosen and ordained an apostle 
to teach the whole world, concerned atl the 
Churches." Anilhesays, "Beta, Calvin, 
Piscator, Tilenus, Whillaker, Chamier, Pa- 
tieuB, and Bucanus, Professors of LeyJen ; 
Wallceus, Willct, P. Martyr, Ursinus, &c., 
and all our divines, yea, Lorinus the Jesuit, 
and Cajetan allege this place with good 
reason, to prove that the ordination and 
election of pastors belongeth to the whole 
Church, and not to one man, Peter or any 
pope." • The Rev. Mr Gillespie cites it, 
saying, " Matthias, though an apostle, was 
chosen by the suffrage of the 120 dis- 
ciples." t Mr Park says, " If the apostles, 
who were instructed by Christ in all things 
that concerned bis kingdom, did proceed 
with the consent and concurrence of the 
Church and people of God, to the election 
of so high and extraordinary an ol^cer as 
an apostle, it strongly imports that it was 
their Master's mind that they should so 
do, not only io the particular election of 
that apostle, but also, and much more, in 
the choice of the inferior and ordinary office- 
bearers of the Church." f Principal Rule 
says. The apostles were so careful, yea 
rather, the hard was so careful to preserve 
the right of election of ordinary officers, 
that wbenmen, for extraordinary work, were 
to be sent forth, the people's choice was not 
neglected ; hence two were chosen bj the 
midtilude, and presented to the Lord, that 
by lot the Lord might choose one of tbem 
to be an apostle. " 3 Principal Forrester, 
dting this Scripture, says, " The two can- 
didates for the apostolate were chosen, not 
by Ibe apostles alone, but with consent 
and appointment of the Church. " And 
again he says, ** Nay, the very persons, one 
of whom was to be immediately ordained 
an apostle by God himself, were chosen and 
presented by the Church." || Dr Owen 
says, "And whereas he who was first to 
be called to office under the New Teala- 
mcnt, after the ascension of Christ, fell 
under a double consideration, namely, of 
an officer in general, and ot an apostle, 
which office was extraordinary, there wai 
* AU Dain..pp.M.M- I ElHl. DfPul.p. IS. 
t Agunil PiUon.,p. JM- ruu. Dsr.p.ioi. 
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a threefold act in his rati : the people chose 
two, one of which was to be au officer. 
Acts i. 22; Gd's immediate determina- 
tion of one, as he was to be an apostle 
(Terje24i) and the ohedient conient of the 
people in compliance with that delermina- 
lion" (verae26).' And he say a, "This 
of the election of Matthias is such an ex- 
ample, that he wonders men durst ever 
reject ordi»annal it."f And tiie great and 
famous Dr Owen's inclining to the Con- 
gregational way, is no just ground of pre- 
judice against his testimony upon this head, 
more than in other points of doctrine, in 
which some have reckoned him the stand- 
ard of human particular writers ; for this 
of the people's right to choose their own 
pastors is no peculiar hyftx or principle of 
our brethren the Independents, as may be 
sbown more fully afterwurds. The B-ev, 
Mr Lawder says, " Matthias was, without 
doubt, elected bf the people. God hatb 
lodged the right of elections in the body of 
the people, and therefore their bishops and 
pastors should be nominated and elected by 
the body of the people. In the election of 
Matthias, the people did all that could be 
done by men in the aSair, — tbey elected 
two, and did not nominate the ipdiviilual 
person ; not because tbey were not the 
source of elections, but because the person 
to be elected was to ba put into the apos- 
tolical ofBec, and it was requisite that an 
apostle should be elected in an eitraordinary 
way, and,in some sort, immediately by Jesus 
Christ, as M. Claud observed ; " and says 
be, " "The people's electing of Matthias and 
BlirsabaB, one of which was to be an apostle, 
was more than to elect ten bishops to have 
4 power toelect two; that one of them may 
be an admiral, is more than to have a 
powertoclect ten captains of frigates."]! 
And 80 of a vast many other eminent Pro- 
testant divinea, who might be cited to this 
purpose. I know sundry things are ex- 
cepted here. Bellarmine himself, and Dr 
Hammond also, I thinh, are said to own, 
that the 120 appointed or presented the 
two; but then, sayt the first of these, it 
was only by Peter's concession, and notby 
any divine right that they elected j as the 
other was of opinion, thai all the 120 were 
church- officers; which lumiaane is re/it- 
lasse, no shadow of ground in Scripture 
for saying this was by any concession of 
Peter's right to them, and there is no 
ground to suppose tbem all church-officers; 
tor as yet the deacon's office was not in- 
stituted ; and as for the 70 disciples, their 

■ lni|. Into the Kiture and C. p. 2i\. 
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only temporary. And in 
Scripture, at this time, vre rend of no 
churcb-oilicer, but only the 12 apostles; 
and there is as much ground to aay the rest 
of the 120 were all patriarchs or metropo- 
litans, as to say they were diocesan bishops. 
But, which is more to be wondered at, the 
London ministers, in heat of dispute against 
Ruch as made the whole essence of the 
ministerial call to consist in election, and 
looked upon ordination, if not as antichris- 
tian, yet,at beat, but as an indtfTerent thing, 
in flat, direct, and downright contradiction 
to themselves, they except against this 
Scripture, as insufficient for proof of tha 
people's right. I say, they attempt tha 
enervating the force of this text, in down- 
right contradiction to themselves ; for, in 
the page immediately preceding this alte[it|7t, 
when speaking of a mediate call, its bein^ 
either extraordinary or ordinary, tbey say, 
" ThuB the call of Matthias to tbe apostlfr- 
ship was extraordinary, by the use of ■ 
lot, and yet also by the choice of the 
people."* And, by their conduct here, 
to a demonstration, it is conSrmed what 
they say afterwards, namely, " that tha 
nature of man is always apt to run from 
one extreme to another." And here tbey 
except, saying, " Tbe persons appointing 
the two, of which in the il3d verse, were 
not tbe people, but tbe apostles, in all 
probability ; for," say they, " the 120 
diaciples are named only in a parentheuti 
and Peter, in bis whole discourse, relates 
especially, if not only, to his fellotr- 
apostles. Forproof of this,'' "iheyaay, in 
the 17th verse it is 'said he was num- 
bered vrith us; ' and in the 2lBt verse, It 
is said, * which accompanied with us,' 
that is, tbe apostles ; and in tbe 23d verse, 
it is said, ' must one be ordained to be a 
witness with ns,' that is, the apo8tles."f 
But surely all that is advanced in this is oJF 
small weight ; for suppose a minister were 
to call the elders and other members of 
tbe congregation together.in order to elect 
an elder or elders, as I know some havfr 
done; and one, narrating matter of fact, 
should aay, at such ntime, or in those days, 
the minister stood up in the midst of the 
meeting, among the people or members, and 
sud(thenumberof men assembled together, 
beingabout 120), it is needful, that one or 
more of our number beingremoved, another, 
or some others of such as have accompanied 
with us (as the deacons do), should be 
chosen to labour or rule with us, and lake 
the oversight of the congregation with 
us; and, if the historian should add, and 
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tlie; appdnted two, — could any rationally 

infer hence, that it was the eldernhip only 
which made the choice, and that Che 
people lisd no hand in the election ? — 
would ii: not be far nnre rational to infer 
that the election was made by etdeis and 
people jointly? Fur what they say in 
the next paragraph, namely, " That if it 
wa« the 120 that choosed, yet, in tbie, they 
were guided and directed hy the spostleE ; " 
and say they, ''itwaselectiopopuli prseun- 
Lihus etdirigentibug apoetoliH," — " popular 
election, or an election of the people, being 
guided and directed of the apostles. " Now 
tbiB is all we plead for. We do not say the 
disfiples elected in distinction troni Peter 
and the rest of the apoatles ; and it is not 
denied but the right of moderation HI elec- 
tions belongs unto the Presbytery. But 
not to insist brther on this, such as please 
may see large and solid answers to what 
they or others except, in Mr Lawder's 
excellent piece, entitled, " The Ancient 
Bishops Considered:" and in Ameslus, his 
■' Beliarminus Eneryatus i " and for all the 
London ministers except, there they are 
plainly for the people's right to elect their 
own pastors, as ma; be shown afterwards. 
jSeooB^, That it is the right of the 
Lord's people to elect theur own pastors 
and overseers, the right of Church members, 
is evident from the hand the multitude bad 
in the election of the deacons, Acts vi. 
2-6. There we find the twelve apostles, 
Matthias being numbered with them, call- 
ing the multitude of the disdples to tbem, 
and exhorting or commanding them lo 
look out from among themselves seven 
men. full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom, 
whom they, viz., the apostles, might appoint 
over that business, namely, the caring or 
collecting for the poor, and seeing lo the 
^ibtribulion of the church's charity. And 
B,ai the proposal or command was pleasing 
K to the whole multitude of the disciples, or 
Kfef the Lord's people, for that is the name 
mtj which they were then called, so the 
I «btiice was wholly left unto them by the 
I twelve, as that which of right from Christ 
KlMlonged unto them ; and accordingly, the 
L wbole multitude elected the seven, and set 
iBiem before the apostles for ordination, 
I hy imposition of bands. The people bad 
I ^ht from Christ to choose their deacons, 
K and therefore a/ortiori, or much more have 
Kfiiey a right to choose their own pastors. 
t This is another Scripture from which the 
Lfbiong of our Protestant divines (if it be 
Cam some of the high- dying Episcopalians) 
L do argue for, and confirm the Divine insti- 
I lotion of popular call* or elections. The 



reverend and renowned Mr Gillespie hav- 
ingasserted, that the right of election per- 
tainelh to the whole church ; for proof of 
his assertion, he cites this Scripture, and 
says, " The apostles required the whole 
church and multitude of disdples to choose 
out from among them seven men to be 
deacons." Actsvi, 3,3.' Rutherford cites 
this Scripture also, for proving the people's 
right in the affair, and says, " We never 
read in the apostle's churches, a man was 
obtruded upon the people against their will, 
and therefore, election bj the people, in the 
apostolic Church,mustbeDUr rule, asAcls 
i, 26, and vi. 2-4. Any election without 
the people's consent mudt be no election; 
for, if it please not the whole multitude, 
as Acts vi. 5, it is not a choice, "f Park, 
when proving the interest of the church of 
believers in the election of her pastors, 
says, " Thus, we also find, that the looking 
out, nomination and election of the deacons, 
whose office is one of the ordinary, though 
inferior offices of the Church, is given by 
the appointment of the apostles lo the 
multitude of the disciples, or ordinary be- 
lievers; in which action," he says. " it is 
evident the multitude of disdpleB or be- 
lievers were left by the apostles to their 
own freedom and discretion in the election." 
As also, he says, it is evident, " that the 
looking out, nomination, and election of 
the seven was accordingly performed by the 
multitude of believers, in prima imlantia, 
without the prelimitation of a previous no- 
mination or choice. "t Dr Owen cites this 
Scripturealio,forproofoflhe people's right 
to choose their own pastors, as well as 
other church-officers, and says, "It is im- 
possible there should be a more convincing 
instance and example of the free choice of 
eCcleUHStical officers, by the multitude or 
fraternity of (he church, than is given us 
herein. Nor was there any ground or rea- 
son why (his order and process should be 
observed, why the apostles would not 
themselves nominate and appoint persons, 
whom they saw and knew meet for this 
ofSce, to receive it ; but that it was the 
right and liberty of the people, according 
to the mind of Christ, to choose their own 
officers, which (hey woold not abridge nor 
infringe," And he affirms, "That, in this 
pattern and precedent, the interest, power, 
and privilege of the multitude of the people, 
in calling of meet peteona to office in the 
Church, is so secured unto (hem, ad that 
they can never justly be deprived (hereof. ""S 
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The Bev. Principal Forrester sitya, '' Tliis Lord hatli taken care, that they Bbould be 
right of the people to call their pastors, satisfied about the one. much more about 
PresbyterianB have made good from several the other." Tbe Rev. Dr Owen spuaki 
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clear Scripture grounds ; " and, citing thia 
sixth of the Acta, he says, " The infallible 
apostles, in point of kno ivledge of gifts and 
qualifications, would uot ordain the deacous, 
but upon the people's choice and select- 
ing of tbe persons, though the office had a 
respect only to the disbursing of their alms 
or charilr ; and," says he, " if such a trust 
as this, of disbursing tbe people's alms, 



and says, 

" Nothing can be weaker Ibao (Jus pre- 
tence or evasion ; for, i. The question is 
concerning the calling of persons unto office 
in the Church in general, whereof we iiare 
here a rule, whereunto no exception is anj 
way entered. 2. This cannot be (airly 
pleaded by them, wbo appoint deacons to 
preach, baptize, and officiate publicly in " 



was judged, by the apoatles, necessarily holy things, excepting only the adminia- 

to require tbe people's conseut and choice tration of the Eucharist, as Prelatisls do. 

of tbe persons, the far greater trust of the 3, If people are meet and able to judge of 

soul's conduct must, a/orliori, require such them who are of honest: report, full of the 

a consent."* Many others might be cited Holy Ghost and wisdom, which is here 

10 this purpose, as Calvin, who says, " Non required of them, they are able to j udge wbo 

alitcr aacribilur Matthias opostolomm col- are to he their pastors. 4. The argument 

legio, nee aliter septem diacoui creanlur, holds strongly on the other side, namely, 

quampopulovidenteetBpprobante."f' The that if it be right and equal, if it be of 

learned professor, and choice commentator, Divine appointment and apostolical prac- 

Parceus, cites it, — " Eccleaia babet jus tice. Chat the people should choose those 

Tocandi, Acts vi. 3, quia est domus Dei who were 10 collectand distribute theic 

vivenlis." So Calderwood dtes this Scrip- charitable benevolence, because of their 

ture, for proving tbe people's divine right concernment therein, mocb more arc they 

to choose their own pastors. Durham to enjoy the same liberty, right, and prl- 

calls it a clear evidence of a people's in- vilege, in the choice of their pastors, unto 

terest in their colling of a minister. So whom they eommtC the care of tbeir souls. 

Principal Rule, Mr Sbiets, Mr Lawder, and submit themselves unto their authority 

Turretine, Amesius, and almost all our in the Lord."* Mr Lawder spesks to the 

aystematic divines, and suchas write against same purpose, and says, " It is irrational to 

Patronages, Papists, and Prelatisls, they think, that God would give a right to his 

prove, that the people have people to choose some church-oBicers, and 
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right from Christ to choose their pastors 

Here it is commonly excepted by op- 
posite!, as it was by Bellarmine tbe Jesuit, 
of old, that, in this text, the apostle is not 
treating of tbe election of pastors; and to 
argue, fi*om their having a right to choose 
their deacons, to the people's having a 
right to choose their pastors, is not valid. 



others; they hare a right t 
choose their deacons, and therefore, a/or- 
liori, they have a right to elect their bishops. 
A man bas a right to choose his servant, 
therefore, much more bas he a right to 
choose his wife, because his interest and 
happiness depends much more upon tbe 
right election of a wife. The interest of 
the Church depends much more upon (he 



The deacons were only 
charity, and tbey might oe nt enougb to 
judge of the fitness of the persons for that 
office, when yet they were not to be in- 
trusted with, noi fit for the choice of pas- 
tors ; and to argue, " a minore ad majus 
non valet afiirmatio," say the London mi- 
nisters. { That they may not choose their 
pastore, though they may choose the dis- 
tributors of their benevolence, is a fiivolous 

exception, as Prbcipal Rule says, "For, .... __,_ 

I. Both are church-oflicers instituted by pastoribusquam indiaconisinstituendi 
Christ, and in thia they are alike. 2. It And, for the argument, " a minor! ad 
were a leas matter, that people were im- majus," or, from the less to the greater, 
posed upon in this lesser concern, than In the London minisiets themselves argue to 
that of greater consequence; and if tbe this purpose : "Deacons must be tried, and 
• *ppeh. p. 3Si. t lnrt.t„ lib. 4,«B, 3. Mr, 3S, ■'''i^co"^. ""^ '""^t officer in the Church, 



manage their bishops than the deacons: therefore, : 
3 fit enough to have a right to elect its deacons, much 
[tersons for that more should it be supposed, that it has a 
rightto elect its bishops." And so Am esi us, 
— " Fortius igitur stringit argumentum, ut 
Synodus Africana notat apud Cyprianum, 
si ne diaconos quidem eligere volueriiit 
apostoli sine auirragiis ecclesiic, certe pas- 
lores noluerunt ipsis obtrudere non consen- 
tientibuB, plures enim et graviores sunt 
cdesise requirentes in 
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t, by divina appointmint, lie firit tried 
before admitted to use ihe ofRce of a dea- 
con, bow mucb more is Cbis required in ibe 
aCnce of tb« niiiiiitry,whicb U (or highert "* 
And again they Bay, " No man may do tbe 
worlt of a deacon in ibe eccleBiaaticsl stale, 
unless called to tbe office, as ia evident from 
Acts vi., where men full of the Holy 
Gboit and faitb, cbosen by the people to 
that work, yet migbt not oiiaieter till tbey 
ivere appointed by Ibe apoitlea." ■)■ And 
tbeir inference is, " Much le^ may any 
preach that is not first tried, ihe work of 
Ibe ministry being of greatercoiiiequence-" 
And again, tbey argue, " In tbe New Tes- 
tament we read, — 1. Tbat in Ibe very 
cboice of deacons, wbit'b wm but an in- 
ferior oHice, and serving only for tbe distri- 
bution of tbe temporal estates of tbe people, 
tbe apostle requires that they should not 
only be elected by the people, but also 
ordained to ibis office i much inore," say 
ibey, " ought tbli to be done in tbe cbuiee 
of persons who are called lo tbe work of 
preaching and dispensing sacramental rnys- 
leriea, a service, of all others, of greatest 
weight and wor(b."t And it is to be 
noticed, that in tbis they aUo argue in 
direct contradiction to themaelveaj for. in 
the foregoing leaf, they say, " The mediate 
ordinary way by which God would have 
all men to enter into tbe ministry, is by 
ejection and ordination." And then they 
add, " Tbej ace both of them distinctly 
aet down in tbe cboice of the deacons. 
Acts vi. 3. 5, 6." Surely by this they in- 
tend, that, as in the call of the deacons to 
their office, first, there was election by 
tbe multitude or people, and then ordina- 
tion, BO it must be in tbe call of gospel 

Tltirdly, Tbat it is ibe right of church 
members, or of tbe Lord's people, to choose 
their pastors, and overseen of their pre- 
cious souls, is evident from Acts liv. 23, 
where we read of the apostles, Paul and 
Barnabas, ordaining them elders, or pres- 
byters, in every cliurch by guifrages, vii,, 
(he suffrages of the disciples, or of the 
luenibersof such and such churches, whose 
louli tbey confirmed by their doctrine, ex- 
horting Ihem to continue in tbe Ikitb. In 
our traniUtion the words are only, " And 
when they had ordained them elders in 
every church." Aecording to the ori- 
f^nal, ihey run thus — x,"r"'"""'^t iu-rut 
rfirfferifiii, which Beza tenders, " Quum- 
qiie ipsis per auffragia creassent per lingulas 
ecdeiiaa presbyteros," — " when they bad 
created or ordained them elders, by suffrages 
• JiuDlr. Kin., p. 11. tlbii.lie. :i)i.p.1M. 



or votes, in everychurcb." And in tbe mar- 
gin, his note for explication is, " Apostoli 
plantacas ecclesiaG," &c. — "the apostles 
committed siich churches as they had 
planted to their proper pastors, whom ihey 
ordained, neither rashly, but by previous 
prayers and fastings, nor for reward, nor 
by imperious power &d they impose them 
upon the churches, but did ordain or con- 
stitute such as were approven by the bu& 
trages of the multitude." And as Beza, 
so tbe Tigurine Version, so Pagnius, so 
FIflccuB lUyrieua, Vaiablus, Erasmus, Pia- 
cator, and many Others render the word ; 
and so, says Owcn, do all out old English 
translations. And it was not the fault of 
our translalors it was not so still ; for, 
though these learned men were mostly trf' 
prelalic principles, that were chosen by 
King James VI. for that glorious work of 
translating the Seriptures, yet they were 
meu of honesty, and translated tbe words 
to the same purpose i but tbey were altered 
afterwards, as Dr Thomas Hill, Master of 
Trinity College in Cambridge, and a mem- 
ber of the Westminster Assembly, tells us. 
" I have it," says he, " from certain hands, 
such ni lived in these times, tbat, when 
tbe Bible bud been translated by the tran- 
slators appointed, the New Testament was 
looked over by some of (he great prelates 
(men I could name of tbeir persons), to 
bring it lo speak prelatic language, and 
they did alter 14 places of tbe New Testa- 
ment, to make them speak tbe language 
of tbe Church of England ; and then he 
instanceth four in this book of tbe Acts, 
Acts i. 20, where we have tbe word 
bishopric instead of charge, oRice or in- 
spection ; Acta ii, 17, where we have bell 
for grave in former translations, to make 
it agree with tbe Thirty-nine Articles, into 
which, says he, that of ChriBt's deaeeot 
into hell was thrust. Bishop Bilsoii hav- 
ing been of opinion, that Christ did locally 
descend into it : and Acts lii, 4, in which 
place we have Easter, whereas it is tbe 
PussDver according to tbe original ; this 
might be to favour their holy time of 
Easter, or an Kaster Communion. And 
he instanceth in this Uth of the Acts, 
2dd verse, wbicb, says he, " in the Geneva 
translation, wns rendered, cbosen by suf- 
frages, by lifting up of hands, tbe word 
primarily importing that."' However, we 
bave ground to bless God we bave such an 
exact trunshition, though, in sundry places, 
a correction would be desirable. But of 
this i, <r*f Hi, 01 in tbe by. It is evident. 
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when the wordn ore rendereil nccoiding to 
the original, that tbe apaatles, PhoI and 
Barnabas, urdained elders, or presbyters 
to the disciples when cboseii, viz^ by their 
BUffrKgeB, or the voice of the people. The 
word ;^iif oTwurnvTir i" taken from the ancient 
rualoui of the Grecians, who, in their elec- 
tion of magistrateB, used to give their suf- 
frages by BCretchingout their bands. And 
Amesius says, " Bellarmine bimietf owns, 
that this of electing by siitfrages is the 
ooly proper and niitire signification of tbe 

Tliis, as tbe former Sciiptnre, is cited 
by almost all our Protestant divines, for 
proof of tbe people's right to choose the 
overseers of ibeir precious souls. The 
judicious Calvin leaving put the question, 
" Whether a minister should be chosen by 
the whole church, orbf bis coUe^ies only, 
nnd the elders, qui crnsura prasuni, or 
whether he ougbt to be constitute by tbe 
authority of one person ? " in answer, as 
there be gives the right of election to 
tbe whole churcb, ao, when showing that 
neither Timothy nor Titus did ordain 
elders wilbout the people's choice, be says, 
" Ne quid fingere, videar, plaiiutn id faciam 
similieiLemploi" and then he says, " Refert 
enim lucas vonstitutos esse per ecclesiss 
presbyteros a Paulo et Barnaba, sed ratio- 
nem et modum simul notat, quum didt 
factum id esse sufiiagiis, ^ufmnTaiTit, 
inquit r/iiliiinfit t'r ixxT.'rrmi, creabant 
ergo ipsi duo, sed tola muititudo, ut mos 
Grsecorum in electionibus erat, manihua 
Bublatis declarabat quam habere vellec * * 
videnius autem ipsum (viz., Paulum) ex 
populi suffragijs episcopos creare aulitum."-!' 
By these words he makes this a plain clear 
Scripture example of the people's choosing, 
by suffrages, their own ministers, as of tbe 
apostles ordaining of sucb as were chosen 
by tbem. So tbe renowned centuriators of 
Magdeburg, cited hy Mr Gillespie, " Neque 
apostolos, ' &c. — " neither the apostles nor 
other ministers of tbe Church did assume 
this power of electing and ordaining pres- 
byters and deafonalo themselves only, but 
did call for tbe suflrages and consent of 
tbe wbole church, which ia manifest both 
from 1 Cor. i. 21, 22, and also is proven 
by examples,"} And then they cite for 
proof. Acts i. 23, vi. 6, and xiv. 23. Tur- 
retine dtes this Scripture for that purpose ; 
'* ApostoK oppidatim constituunt presby- 
teros per populi x't^"""- aive libcris ejus. 
dem suflragiis," &c — " the apostles did 



elders from city to city by tl 
xuftrttirc of the people, or by their free 
suBrages, the word being derived from tbe 
custom of the Grecians, who gave their 
suffrages by extending and stretching out 
their bands, and being transferred from 
that to all sort of elections, it signifies to 
create by luffrKges."" So the learned Pro- 
fessor Markius says, " Didtur vocatio or- 
dinsria vel eitraordinaria, mediata vel im- 
mediala, atque ejus quidcm originale jus 
est penes ecclesiam, juxta loca Acts i. 23, 
vi. 3, 5, and xiv, 23, et ministeni qood 
ecclesice loli pra^tatur naturam, 2 Cor. 
iv. 5."t So Calderwood cites this Bcrip- 
ture, and insists at some length upon it. ^ 
So Rutherford, both in bis Due Right 
and PcBceable Plea. In his Due Right of 
Presbyteries, he gays, " The power of 
patrons taketh away tbe ordinance of 
Christ and the free election of tbe people, 
because the people have power to choose 
out of many one fittest and most qualified 
for tbe office, as ia clear. Acts vi, 3, i. 26, 
xiv. 23 ; ' because tbe man chosen should 
be one of a thousand,' as Didoclaviua 
BBjiB."g So Gillespie insists upon this at 
large. Baying, " Such men only were or- 
dained elders by Paul and Barnabas, who 
wtre chosen and approved by tbe whole 
church, ibeir suffrages being signified by 
the liftingup of their hands. Acts xiT.23."|| 
So again he says, " Elders, both ruling and 
preaching, were chosen by most voices of 
the church, tbe snfirages being signified per 
Xiifrn:at, that is, by lilting up, or stretch- 
ing out of the hand," Acts xiv. 23.^ So 
tbe judicious Durham, when speaking of 
immediate and mediate calls, he says, " Tbe 
mediate calling of tbe church, according to 
Christ's ordinance, is Christ's call, as that 
more immediate was, and therefore. Acts 
xx. 28, and elsewhere, those elders and 
pastors of Epbesus (who yet no question 
had but such a call as those that were 
chosen by tbe people, and ordained by the 
Pre shy tery. Acts xiv.23, and 1 Tini.iv.l4) 
are said to be set over the flock by the 
Holy Ghost." •' From these words of bis 
it is evident, that be looked upon tbe call 
of a minister hy the church, lo be Christ's 
ordinance ; and as this call consists, ac- 
cording to our divines, in election and or- 
dination, so it is evident be gives election, 
or the choice, unto the people, and ordina- 
tion lo the Presbytery. And he thinks 
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lhiEl4tbof tbe AerBaiid23d veree isaBoliil 
prour thereuf. Ur Owen iniisii bi large 
upon this Sc[i|iliire, and says, " The tiret 
consUnc use of it in Ibings politicul or 
dril. and so caniequently eecleBiastical, is 
to cbooie, elect, design, or create anj' per- 
■on an oflieer, mogislrate, or ruler, by 
■ufErBge, or common cotisuit of tbose con- 
cerned. * * ■ As many instances of this 
nature maybe pri>duced, as tbpre are re- 
port! of catling men unio magistracy by 
election in the Grepk blstoriand. And all 
tbe fertber compnaitiuns of tba word do 
signiTy lo chooae, conlirm, or to abrogate 
by common suffrages. Tbe ward is but 
once mora used in ibe New Testament, 
2 Cor. viii. 19, where it plainly signiGea 
election and choice of a person lu an em- 
was chosen of the churcliva to travel with 
us."* Many othera mi^tht be produced, 
and parti cularixed to this purpose. As 
Principal Rule,f so Principal Forrester, 
who says, " The right of church members 
to ehoota their own pastors is eflcctually 
pleaded from this text." { &u that eminent 
divine, Oliver Bowlen, in bis Pastor Eran- 
^licus, he argues from the word x"f '"'-•' 
for the church's aiiffrage in tbis affair. § 

Here Cardinal Bellannine, and sundry 
af^er him, except against this, " that the 
word is (0 be taken not for the people's 
election by suffrages, but for the apostles' 
ordbation, denoting not the people's choice, 
but the act of Paul and Barnabas, in ordain- 
ing of elders in every church ; and here 
they would bave x"f'""' '<> •* P"' *'"' 
xnfthrm, election for ordination." But as 
Mr Bowles siiys, " Then the evangelist had 
been a barbarian to whom he wrote, for at 
that time the word vras not so used in any 
author, whether sacred or profane i" and, 
adds be, " nee potest in contrariuin dari 
instsntia" — " neither can there a single in- 
stance be given in the contnry. And," he 
■ays, " otditiatlon is always expressed by 
another word in ibe apoalolica] writings." 
And he hints, "that no reason can be given 
why tbe evangelist should depart bam the 
Dative signification to a tropical or figura- 
tive one ;" and a great deal more he bath 
to tbia purpoie,|[ Owen, in answer to 
this objection, says, " Paul and Barnabas 
did preside in the whole action, helping, 
ordering, and disposing of the people in the 
discharge of their duty, as Is meet to be 
done by some in all the like occauons ; and 
therefore it is truly said of them, tbat they 
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appointed elilers hy the suffrages of (he 
people." And farther, in answer, he says, 
" I have showed before out of Scripture, 
that when a thing is done by the whole 
people, it is usual to aacribe it unto him 
or them wbo wore chief therein, as else- 
where the same thing is ascribed nnta the 
whole people." And the word j^n^iTiynrxiTii 
cannot be Understood of the suffrages 
of the apostles, as some would have it. 
For, as say the London ministers them- 
selves, '■ They being but two, Ibere could 
be no place for suffrages." And after ex- 
cepting against this Scripture, they say, 
" Something possibly may be said out of 
Scripture for ;^iihti>i> tv Xom, but for 
;t:i'^(riic m Xui nothing can be anid."* And 
Turreline says, " It cannot be understood 
of Ibeir suSrages, viz., ibe apostles, be- 
cause the circumstances of the text hint 
unto us, ihat the body of the church did 
concur to that election or calL" Any that 
incline may see large answers lo this, tst 
any thing else thst hath been excepted, in 
the forecited writings of Bowles, Gillespie, 
Rule, Turretine, Amesiua, bis BeUnrmiRta 
EatTvatiis, and sundry others that might be 
instanced. 

Here, perhaps, some may object or ex- 
cept, " that this and the former texts are 
only ciLampIes and not precepts, and ex- 
amples of the Church not yet constituted, 
and therefore not of force to be a standing 
binding rule to tbe churches of Christ in 
after ages." But foe answer, 1 say. That 
apostolical practice is equivalent to Scrip- 
ture precept in all things not otherwise 
determined. 1 Thess. i. G, 7 ; there saya 
tbe apostle to tbe commendation of the 
believing Tbessalonians, " And ye becsme 
followers of us, and of Ibe Lord." And 
again, in the 2d chapter, 14ih verse, he 
says, " For ye, brethren, became followers 
of the churchea of God, which in Judes 
ate in Christ Jeaus." And the Lord's 
commending any thing in bis people, is 
a virtual enjoining thereof; yea, we are 
expressly commanded to write after apos- 
tolical examples, as 1 Cor. iv. 16, 17; 
" Wherefore, I beseech you to be follow- 
ers of me, fci/ttira, imitators of me. And 
for that cause he tells, be had sent Timo- 
theiu that he might acquaint them with 
his example, conduct, and practice, in every 
church. As Christ taught the apostlea in 
every thing relating to his kingdom, eu they 
taught the Church practically hy their ex- 
ample. Owen says, " The example of tbe 
apostles and Church of Christ, not other- 
wise determined, hath Ibe force of an in- 
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itituliuD." To liiis purpose tfeik the 
London ministers ; " Tbe example of Christ 
WHS not only written for our imitation, 
but the examples of the apoitlea bIbo in 
the primilive churches were intentionally 
left upon record for this end, diat they 
miglit he binding patterns for us tofollaw, 
in like cases, in after ages ; Bnd in particU' 
lor, this seems to he one singular ground, 
tcope, and intention of Christ's spirit in 
writing the history of tbe Acta of tbe 
Apostles, that the apostles' acts in primitive 
churches might he our rules in successive 
churches, ■ • • If the Churcli wanted this 
history of tbe apostles, she should want that 
perfect direction whicli the Spirit intended 
to her."* And again they say, " I. Apos- 
tolical examples in things necessary for the 
good of the Church, and which have a per- 
petual reason and equity in them, bare the 
force of a rule. 2. If we should not fol- 
low tbe examples of the apostles in those 
things in which they acted as ordinary 
elders, we should he left at uncertainties, 
and every man might do what seemeth good 
in his own eyes, which would tend to con- 
fusion, and the dissolution of the Church. 
3, The apostles taught the churches to du 
nothing but what they had a commandment 
fromChriBttotesch them. Matt, xxviii. 20; 
1 Cor, xi. 23. And in all their disaplinary 
institutions, which were not merely occa- 
sional, and had only a temporary reason of 
their institution, are to be imitated as though 
they were the imniediaCe institutions of 
Chri«t."+ Indeed, they are speaking for 
ordination, hut all they say, it is equally 
strong for the people's election. What tbe 
apostles did with the churches when consti- 
tuting of them in tbe primoprimilire times, 
is to be our rule in after ages. To say, 
the C^urcb or Churches were but a, con- 
stituting in the apostle*' days, and therefore 
not to be imitated, is to reject a great part 
of that book of the Acts, which some have 
called " Erangeiium Bpirilus sancti" — 
■' the Gospel of the Holy Ghost," and so 
one great end thereof should be lost. 

Foarlhh/, The people's right to choose 
their own pastors, is evident from our 
Lord's command unto them to try the 
spirits, as 1 John iv. I : " Believe not every 
spirit, but try the spirits, whether they are 
of God, because many false prophets are 
gone out into the world." And Matt. Yii.15 : 
there he commands his people to beware of 
false prophets ; and, he allows it in his 
people, not to hear the voice of hirelings 
or unworthy ministers, but, instead of this, 
to flee from tbem, as John x. 5. Rev. ii, 2 : 
■ Ju. Beg., p. la. t iui. DIr, Hin,, i>p. IH, 161. 



there it is spoken, to the commendation of *] 
tbe chuich of Ephesus, that she " could 
not bear them which ivere evil," and be- 
cause she had " tried them which said 
they were apostles, and were not, but did 
lie." She tried them, and tried them so 
as to reject them for their unworthineas. 
And a right to withdraw from unsound 
ministers, will infer an inherent right to 
make choice of such as are worthy. Mr 
Lawder argues at length to this purpose ; 
" Hath he given to his people an heavenly 
and supernatural sagacity to know bis voice 
in his servants, and commanded thetn to 
try the spirits ? then gnrely he hath given 
them a voice in the choice or election of 
their pastors."* So says Turretine: " Ad 
itium pertinet jus vocandi cujus est discer- 

nere," &c '' the right of election belong- 

eth to him whose it is to discern teachers 
from seducers, to prove sound doctrine, to 
distinguish the voice of Christ, the chief 
shepherd, from tbe voice of ^se apostles, 
and not to fallow another, to anathemstiie 
those that preach another gospel, but that 
belongs to the whole Church, by virtue of 
the divine precept."+ So Mr Bowles; 
'* .ilquim id rectumque, ut quorum est," 
&C. — "it is just and right, that they, to 
whom it belongs to try the spitits, whether 
of God, lo beware of false prophets, and 
not to hearken to them, to judge of hereti- 
cal doctrine, and to be assured anent the 
life and manners of candidates, tbat they 
be free from scandal, that their consent in 
calling pastors should not be neglected i '" 
and then he cites Cardinal Cusanus, assert- 
ing, " (hat if the consent of the people 
were not to intervene, the people would 
be punished unjustly for tbe ignorance or 
wickedness of the minister. "J Rutherford 
says, " Tbe discerning of the spirits, and 
the knowing of the voice of Christ speak- 
ing in his called servants, is laid upon the 
dock of Christ, wbose it is to elect, and 
not upon the patron, who may be a heathen 
and publican, and. as sucb, is no member 
of the church. "§ Ameaius says, ■' The 
Christian people are commanded to hearken 
to true pastors, and to lee IroQi the false, 
and therefore to choose the good, and to 
reject tbe pernicious." So Principal For- 
rester, who says, " The judgment of dis- 
cretion, the spiritual discerning and trying 
of the spirits, eojoined to the people of 
God, roust, in a special manner, be allow- 
ed In this case." So Owen, Lawder, Park, 
and others, they argue from this topic. 
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Indeed, Betlurmine objecti sundry tbitiga 
here. He objects, Ibat tbe people ue not 
fit to j udge of those thst are to be pastors, 
or, if they were capable for this, then Ihey 
would not need paatore : which ore of no 
force ; and any that pUode may see Ame^iua 
ill answer to him. And of this after- 

Fifthhj, That this is the people's right, 
appears fartber from tbis, that in the apos- 
tles' days, when any special piece of work 
^nu to be done, if there was not a special 
revelation as to tbe persons to be employed 
therein, they were chosen by [he whole 
church; as when amearage was to be sent 
to the disciples at Antiocfa, Judos and Bilas 
were chosen by the whole church, joining 
with tbe apostles and elders, Acts xv. 22 : 
" Then pleased it the apostles and elders, 
with tbe whole church, to send chosen 
men of their own company, with Paul and 
Barnabas, lumely, Judaa and Silaa, chief 
men among the brethren." Those chief 
men were chosen men, chosen by the whole 
church, rich and poor being equally con- 
cerned in the choice or election. 5u the 
brother that travelled with the aposth's, 
whose praise was in all the churches, sup- 
posed to be Luka-.2 Cor. viii. 19— he was 
chosen of the churches ; and tbe brethren 
■poken of in the 23d ver«e, they are called 
"themessengersof the churehen." Those 
that were called to travel in the church's 
afliiin were chosen by them, the choice 
waa given to them by the apastlcsi though 
they were to travel, with the apostles, yet 
they did not seek the nomination nor elec- 
tion of ibem ; and if tbe things which were 
of smaller moment were left to the people's 
suffrages, as Mi Bowles hints, then we 
httve ground to think Ihey were not ne- 
glected, but their vaicei asked when pas- 
tors were to be ordained for the work of 
the gospel among them. Calderwood says, 
*' Potestas in eligendis ad alia muiiia eecle- 
tuam in paaloribus eligendis jus babuiste 
indicat" — "tbe power tbe people had in 
ehooung to other oflires, shows they had 
the right in choosbg pastors."" Paul'scom- 
panion in travel, x,''f'*'<<'"i '" ^" ■"^a- 
riin, he was chosen by the sufTrages of the 
churches, to carry their con triliutioni for 
relief of the church of Jerusalem, 3 Cor. 
viii. 19. and then he dtes AcU xv. 32. 
Rutherford also cites these Scriptures for 
this purpose j for, having asserted that the 
people have God's right to choose, he says, 
"for sn the Word prescribeth; " »nd, on 
the margin, l,c cilos Acts >r. 22, I Co(. 
ivi.3, and viii. 19, &c.t Principsl Rule 
,. *Ait.Dm.,p.3». tDutRiIhl,!'. Kl. 



also argues from those Scriptures. * And, 
should any except against this, that the 
choice, in those texts, was not to any 
office in the church, but only to a parti- 
cular piece of work or service, 1 lUnk the 
argument runs a/urliori, and bindeth the 
more strongly; for, bad they a right to 
choose to such particular work, much more 
is it to be supposed, that they had a right 
to elect tbe overseers of their precious 
souls. Now, if "the judgment of solid 
and learned interpreters is not slightly to 
be regarded," as the London ministers say,f 
then, in the mouth of many such witnesses, 
this point of the people's right to choose 
tbeir own pastors, hath been confirmed and 
established ; and, at the moutb of many 
tiiitbful witnesses, this position is to be 
put to death, " that there is nothing in 
Scripture countenancing the right of the 
Christian people in tbe choice of their o«ii 

There are sundry other places of Scrip- 
ture from which tbe right of tbe LordV 
people to call their own pastors hatb been 
pleaded, as some of the ancients pleaded 
from I Tim. iii. 2, 7, where Lhe apostlt! 
says, " A bishop must be blameless, and 
of good report." Bishop Stillingfleet, in 
his Unreasonable nesB of Separation, having 
asserted, that tbe main ground of the peo- 
ple's interest to call their own pastors, whs 
founded by the ancients upon this Scii|>- 
ture i Mr ClarksDii. in answer to him, say>, 
" This rule of the apostles was one ground 
upon which the people's interest in [he 
choice of their bishops and other officers was 
founded, but it was not the only ground."} 
Cyprian, Chryaostome, and others, con- 
clude it from other places of Scripture, but 
this might be sufficient, says he, if there 
vrere no other to found their right or power 
in elections i for the lestimany required, 
was not only of their good or ill behaviour, 
which an heathen might give, but such as 
signified that they judged them fit and wor- 
thy to be, and so desired them for their 
officers, which is not a mere declarative 
testimony, but such as is elective; and 
this will be cleared, adds he. by tbe authors 
which the Doctor dies afterwards. Others 
plead far the church her right to elect. 
from the conuderaiion of her being in- 
trusted with the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven. Matt. xvi. 19, and xviii. 17, 18. 
Turretine, A me si us, Owen, and others, 
argue Irom this topic, and they think the 
gift of tbe keys takes in a liberty of elec- 
tion on the part of church members, a 
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Othere bare argued from tbe power and 
lilterty which wai given to [he people of 
tbe Jews, eren under the theocracy, to 
chooae their awn rulers and overeeera, 
Deut. i. 13: " Take ye unto you wtae men 
Bud understanding, and known among your 
tribes, &nd I will make tbem rulers over 
jou." " MoBCB," says Mr Henry upon 
the place, " wbs not desirous to prefer his 
own cieatureB, or such as should under- 
hand ha»e a dependenee upon him, for he 
leaves il to the people to choose their 
judges. 'Takeye wise men that are known 
to he BO among your tribes, and I will 
make tbem rulers.' Thus tbe apoBtles di- 
rected the multitude to choose overEeers 
of tbe poor, and then tbey orduned them, 
Acts vi. 3." Owen aays, " Under the Old 
Testament tbere were three ways wherein 
men were calltd unto office in tbe cburcb. 
1. They were so extraordinarily and imme- 
diately by God himself; bo Aaron to tbe 
prieitbood, and olhers afterwards, as Sa- 
muel (0 be prophet. 2. By a law of carna] 
generation ; so all the priests of the poste- 
rity of Aaron succeeded into the office of 
the priesthood without any other call. 3. 
By tbe choice of ibe people, whirb was 
the call of all the ordinary elders and rulers 
of tbe church i" and then, for proof of that, 
he dtes this Deut. i> 13, "take to your- 
lelres, date aobia, give to yourselves, 
choose or present;" and then he says, "that 
first way of calling is ceased in the apostles 
and evangelists, the second was utterly 
abolished, so that the third way only re- 
mains for tbe ordinary continuation of the 
church, namely, by tbe choice and election 
of the church itself, with solemn separa- 
tion and dedication by the officers, extra- 
ordinary or ordinary."* And the London 
ministerssay,"ThBt place ofScriptureclear- 
ly describes unto us tbe nature of election," 

And sundry have argued from that mar- 
riage-like relation which is between s pastor 
and people. Prmdpal Forrester says, "The 
people's right to call their pastors is ration- 
ally, and in divine reason, pleaded irom 
that near and marriage-like relation which 
is between the pastor and floek."t Is not 
tbe bride to have her choice as well as tbe 
bridegroom i and though fatberand mother, 
and all concerned, consent, there can be 
no match unless the bride consent also. 

They also argue from the necessity there 
is of the people's choice and consent, in 



order to fix the pastoral relation. 
Rev. Principal Rule, who was eniploya 
by tbe Church of Scotland to w ' 
vindication from such aspersion 
cast upon her by a slanderous pamphle^ 
entitled, The Case of the Affiicted Clergf 
wben speaking of some of tbe Episcopii 
clergy wbicb were ejected at the Kevoln 
tioii, says, " There was never a relation a 
pastor and people between tbem and tbo* 
flocks, they, viz. tbe people, having neM(_^^ 
consented to such a relation,"* by whidi 
he clearly intimates there can 1 
toral relation txed between a m 
people, unless tbe people consei 
and I take this to be the received ojnnio 
of Protestant divines, if it be not Buclll 
are of prelntic principles. Aniedus lajq 
" Voluntaria iUa relatio," &c.— " that W 
luntary relation which is between a taivti 
ter and a church, cannot hare BDOtlM 
foundation than voluntary election ; a fyi 
churcb. while her liberty is safe, cainni 
be subjected to any but by free election."' 
So tbe London minieters, who say, " Tl 
people's BuSrsges make a person their mi 
niater, not a minister's :"t they assert tbi 
again and again. So Rutherford, n 
lonii, so Dr Owen, S and others, 1 
Synod of fife made an act, of I 
date September 28, 1716, in which I 
Synod recommends to all Presbyterifi 
within their bounds, that they have a «pi~ 

congregation, until I hey have the deiii 
and choice of at least the generality of it 
people made known unto them, " aa beii 
the proper ground for founding the pastor! 
relation." And I know the Presbytery i 
Kirbaldy entered inro a written reiolvi 
a little after the last act in favours of pi 
tronoges, in which resolve anent the aetlli 
ment of ministers, it is affirmed. " that thd 
relation of pastor and people is 
upon the election, choice, and co: 
the people." How that act and 
Bolre may be observed, I am not to 
for ; and whatever some may talk 
I be not br mistaken, there was not 
nor Presbytery in Scotland, at thi 
but was ready to declare tbe pastoral relo* 
don in Christian congregadons is founded 
upon the call and consent of tbe people. 
Shall people have tbe free choice of sucl 
as are to dress tbe food of tbeir 
and no choice in such as are to prepare thA 
food of their souls? Shall they have Iha' 
free choice of sucb as are to be tbi ' 
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lira and ftdvomtei to plead for Iheiu be- choice of phyeicians for iheit souU? And 

ire men, and no ehoice of lucli as are to >uch as please, njay see sundry reasons con- 

j their mouth unto God, as bi« mouth firming this in Bowles' Pastor Evangeli- 

ntu them ? Shall they have liberty to cus, * And so much for the seeond bead, 
boose pbysiciiuis for ihciT bodies, Hnd no 



CHAPTER III. 



I coHE now to the third general head, and 
that was, to touch at, or to show briefly, 
what were the lentiEnents of the ancients 
as to this of the people's jus, riglit, or 
power to elect their own pastors ; and that 
thb was their right in the opinion of the 
ancients, fathers, and primitive Christians, 
nt leatt ilist this wbb a privilege granted 
unto theni in the primitive times, is gene- 
rally owned; and therefore I shall not in- 
sist at any length upon ibis;. 1 am of 
opinion, that all human quotations, though 
mim the most eminent of the fathers or 
andenis, are but as so many cyphers Blend- 
ing for much or nothing, as they are placed 
in an account. A thousand quotations trom 
the fathers are but as a cypher placed first 
in the account, which stands for nothing, 
if there be not a Scripture before it ; and 
I look on it as signifying Riiich, if lint 
there be a plain Scripture before it, con 
firming the position ; yea, though that 
Scripture should not seem so clear, yet if 
it may fairly admit of such a tenee, and 
there be no other place of Scriptnre oppo- 
site to that sense of the Word, then I thinh 
antiquity, the practice of the ancients, and 
citations from fatben of the church neit 
to the days of the apostles, or in the litst 
three centuries, is of considemble weight, 
and a strong presumption that such is the 
«en«e thereof, or that such was apostolic 
practice, and of divine institution. The 
country scholar, in vindication of Noncon- 
formists from the abuses of Durell and 
Scrivener, was to be justified for bis roM- 
Uition, when he said, "I am resolved to 
study Scripture with rare and coriBcience, 
and uo that to build my faith. * * * And 
if these doctrines, that I have good assur- 
ance Iw grounded on Scripture, be charged 
with novelty and cingularity, then shall I 
rejoice if I can find the bthcrs consenting 
with me. Other good ends [ can propound 
to myself in reading the falhert, but the 
m^n end 1 um at, is to stop the mouth of 
gmnsayers, eBpccdally those who glory in 
antiquity, and make consent of bthers their 
rule. I will not reject any truth because 
it ii but newly di^'Oiered, nor yet embrace 



any error because it is of long a 
or, because some great or good man had 
the ill hap to be the first author of it. I 
will judge from Scripture what is truth, 
and unto what degree any truth is neces- 
sary i but when I have found any opinion 
to be contrary to Scripture, I sbidl be the 
more confident that I was not mistaken in 
accounting the opinion erroneous, when 1 
have found it condemned as such by many, 
or all the bthers thai speak of it." * And 
as Lord Verulam sud, "Antiquity, or the 
opinion of the fethers without truth, is 
but B mouldy error ;" or it is like " a bank 
of Band to build our salvation upon," as 
the Bishop of Hereford said. However, in 
Ibis, and also in other points in controversy 
between us and Romanists, as also between 
US and ProtestBnt Preladsls, We need nei- 
ther decline the judgment not practice of 
the primitive Christians, nor fatbera of the 
church; and therefore it was undoubtedly 
a wholesome advice for Ihdr interest, 
which Lord Digby, ahearty friend of theink 
is said to have given unto Sir Kenelm 
Digby, in a letter full of excellent learn- 
ing : " He that would rednce the church 
now to the form of government in the 
most primmve times, should not tahe, in 
my opinion, the best nor wisest course, I 
am sure not the safest, for he would be 
found pecking toward the Presbytery of 
Scotland, which, for my part, I believe, in 
point of government, hath a greater re- 
semblance than either yours or ours to 
the first ages of Christ's Church, and yet 
is never a whit the better for it,"t &c. 
This lord was Eealous for monarchical 
Episcopacy. 

Now, for proof of this, namely, that it 
was the judgment of the &thefs and pri- 
mitive Christians, might be confirmed by 
citing a vast many councils and fathers, 
would it not be tedious, and to little pur- 
pose, seeing it is generally owned by op- 
posites on this head. The testimony of 
that eminent father and martyr Cyprian, 
bishop or pastor of Cortbagc, as it is notour, 
so it is plain, dear, and full to ihtt put- 
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|NiK,p«ticii]ady in kit68dicpM|]e^ where orfiHtioa ivid. Asd ^ trnl j 
he wKf%t ** Propter q[wd pl^ obe e qef ni ikom^ only pfcteaded a p orto lic t l 
p r J B cepti* dom mirig , et deom neCaeiM, » tstioiis, ordiiiied tliat Iwhops be 
peccatore pneponto fepsnre," hjc — ** lor Iry all die people. And here mmj of dw 
whidi eune, » people obedieiit to the di- ancienti, or fitfhen of the church, nighc 
▼ine precepts, and fearing God, oo^ to be cited, as CSoneBS, the first post-aposto- 
separate themselTes firom ag:iiiltj oTerseer, lie writer, who lired in the apostles' di^s, 
and not to join with die sacrxfiees of a in an epistle to the Corinthians, testifieth, 
lacrilegKMis priest, forasmuch as they them- that the apostles themselTei appointed 
•eWes espedally hare the power, either of approred persons to the oflke of the minis- 
dioostng worthy priests, or of rejecting the try, rmttUmnfm^mf vns htrnXn^ims ««o^ by or 
imworthy ; whidi pririlege we see descends with the consent of the whole diardi, as 
by ^rine authority, that a priest should Dr Owen renders the words, so Ignados, 
be chosen in presence of the people, under TertoUian, Origen, Ambrose, Chrysostooiey 
die riew of all, and that he should be ap- Gr^ory the Great, and many others. The 
proren ai worthy and meet by common learned Turretine says, " CkMnmnni quasi 
judgment and testimooy," fcc lliat epistle Yooe, antiquitas jndicavit omnes iDas dec- 
was written in answer to some people of tiones irritas, quae kn» Xma #vM#s«fff, id est, 
Spain, who had written, desiring to know ut Yertit Cyprianus, sine popuU consc i ca- 
how to carry, in case the bishops of their tia et assensu foc^ erant," — " antiquity 
profince, through the instigation of the judged, as it were, in one Yoice, thst aU 
bidiop of Rome, should impose a pastor upon such elections were Yoid as wanted the 
them; and what be wrote was not barely consdence and consent of the people."* 
his prirate judgment, but the determination Prindpal Rule says, " Nothing of churdt 
of an African Synod, in whose name the order is more dearly, and frequently, and 
epistle was written to the people in Spain ; unanimously in the writings of the ancients, 
and,intheepistle,he asserts, that the people and did longer continue untaken away, 
prindpally, the people chiefly have the right even in the degenerate ages of the diurdi, 
and power to elect worthy priests or pas- than the people's choosing of their pastors.*' f 
tors^ and to reject the unworthy ; and he And he thinks the obtruding of pastors 
not only asserts, that it was their right, upon the people, without their chdoe and 
but tbdr right by divine appointment, a consent, may be reckoned among the " no- 
right by divine authority, a better right velties of Popery." That learned and in- 
than any human law or ecclesiastical canon genious gentleman. Sir Peter King, after 
could give unto them ; and, for proof of a narrow search into the constitution, dis- 
tbis, he dtes Acts i. and vi., proving the dpUne, unity, and worship of the primitive 
people's right from the hand they had in church, during the first three centuries 
the election of Matthias, and of the dea- after Christ, says, " When the bishop of a 
eons; and in that epistle he affirms, it church was dead, all the people of that 
would be the people's sin, if they should church met together in one place to choose 
join in communion with an unworthy priest a new bishop;" and afterwards he says, 
or minister ; and he affirms, this right had " Now the manner of electing a bishop (to 
descended by divine authority, by which wit, during the first three centuries) I find 
he intimates, that it had been the practice to be thus: When a parish or bishoprick 
ofthechurchesof Christ, since the apostles' was vacant, through the death of the in- 
days ; and he asserts it was not only the cumbent, dl the members of that parish, 
practice of the churches of Africa, but of both clergy and laity, they met together in 
those in. most of the other provinces, that the church, commonly to choose a fit per- 
bishops or pastors were chosen by the whole son for his successor, to whom they might 
brotherhood. And what that African Synod commit the care and government of that 
determined and ordered in the affair, was church."^ And he gives sundry instances 
surely the result of mature deliberation, of such popular elections, as of Sabinus to 
for they knew Basilides had a party to Emerita, which, says he, was by all the 
espouse his quarrel against Sabinus, and brotherhood. So of Fabian us, who, be says, 
likely a very strong party, the bishop of was chosen to be bishop of Rome by all 
Rome having taken him by the hand. Here the brethren who were met together in one 
many coundls might be dted, asserting the place for that very end. So, after his 
people's right to choose their own pastors, death, he instanceth in the election of 
as the councils of Nice, of Constantinople, Cornelius to Rome ; and so in Alexander, 
Carthage, Chalcedon, Laodicea, and many of whom he says, " that when he was 

others, in some of which, the want of popu- . , ». r^*. i , oe-r x » » ta r om 
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lar election was held to make a mimster s j inq. into Cons., pp. 22, 46. 
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cbosen CO be bilbop of JerutHlem, it wai by 
thpcfaoica of the members af thsC church ; ' 
and ao he instanceth in the election of 
Cyprian to the diocese of Cnrthage, " who 
tvascboEFti hy itsinhabiUnta and members, 
as Cyprian acknowledges; who fiequently 
owns he was promoted to that honoorable 
charge by tbe sufferings of the people." 
Now this gentleman's unbiassed nesi, can- 
dour, and ingenuity is such, tbat if, in all 
the firft three centuries, after his diligent 
inquiry, he had hut found one single in- 
stiuice that seemed to condemn popular 
elvctione, or to countenance calls, by heri- 
tors, msgiitrales, town-council, bishops, 
or any church-office ra eiclusive of the 
people, it had been recorded by bim. tii 
the primitive times, the people were called 
the (ocrnpiii&i, and not the populace, by 
way of contempt. Then the privilrge of 
election was given to them. I'his h ac- 
knowledged by Bishop Bilson, who was no 
more friendly to the people in ihia afiair 
than BelUrmiiie himself. Mr Clarkson 
cites him, saying, ■* The fullest words that 
ihe Greek authors use for all the parts of 
election, as, to propose, to name, to choose, 
tu decree, are, in the stories ecclesiastical, 
applied to the people;" and after wards thus, 
— " BO that, in the primitive church, the 
people did propose, name, elect and decree, 
as well as the clergy ; and though tbe 
presbyters had more skill to judge, yet the 
people had as much right to choose tbeir 
pastor, and if the most part of them did 
agree, they did carry it from the clergy."* 
Aiorius tbe Jesuit owiis this. Aniesius 
dleshim, saying, " Negori non posse ritum 
esse, ab apostolia, servatum, quo ministros 
eccleais prteGriebant populi testimonio ap- 
probatos, Acts i., vi., liii., and liv,, quern 
ritum et tbrmulam eecleiia diu servavit, 
quia apostoloruin eiemplum sequi voloit 
* * * Canones sancivit, ne ecclesiaruDi 
prsefectl eligerentur sine |>opuli euffragio, 
RUt saltern testimonio, asseiiju, petitione, 
nominatione, rel approbatione * * * in 
Africa, GtxdB, Gallia, et ubique fuisse 
observatuni ac durasse, usque ad temptia 
Caroli Magni, et ultra."+ The Popish 
ftthers, at the Council of Trent, for as 
corrupt as they were, owned ihis.and sun- 
dry of them would bod elections brought 
hack 10 the priuii live practice ; upon which 
Diego l.aiDe(. one of those fathers stood 
up, and said, " It was a motion from the 
devil to offer tr> reduce elections to the an- 
cient course," mid pleaded, "that it ought 
o he suppressed, beisusc it was the ancient 
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for if the church had not found it 
, she would never have quit 
it." So we see prelatists, on both sides, 
can argue against, and reject antiquity, if 
they see it clearly agunst tbem, as is owned 
by many others of themselves, it is the 
case here. Pamelius owns this, RigaltiuB 
ovnia thii, Cardinal Cuasnus owns thisj 
and that learned historian, Du Pin, in his 
Abridgment of the Discipline in the Third 
Century, says, "After the death of those 
who had been ordained by the apostles, 
the people elected." This is no new doc- 
trine — no. Dr Blondel, nay the London 
ministers, that great antiquary, undertakes 
it, in a very long discourse, to make it 
our, that, for 1200 years, tbe people bad 
free liberty in the choice of their biflbops ; 
he proves it, say they, by unciouhied authors 
in all the several countries,* &c. I remem- 
ber it was yielded at the last Assembly, 
by such OS argued against tbe people's 
right in the s&ir, that tbe primitive Chris- 
tiana bad this privilege ; but, said they, that 
says nothing for their right now, that being 
only granted to ihem, because then they 
were every day in danger of suffering to 
death for owning Christ and his ways, end 
ready to lay down their lives forhim. But, 
for answer, 1. 1 say, this is much like Bellar- 
mine's exception, who'says, "It was by con- 
cession from Peter that the people elected 
in theBpoatlea'days, if they elected at all;" 
and he says, " it was so, if they elected 
in tbe primitive times; " and, on as good 
ground may prelalists say, it was by conces- 
sion, if preebyters had any power in govern- 
ment in those limes. And so Lord Digby. 
in bis forecited letter, where be says, 
" Presbytery, in ihe Brat ages of Christ's 
Church, was a form not chosen for the 
best, but imposed by adversity, under op- 
pression, wbicb, iu the beginning, forced 
tbe church from what it wished, to what 
it might. And may it not be said, on as 
good ground, it was purely by concession 
the people had the cup in the sacrament 
formerly, and so of all church privileges ? 
But, 3. 1 say persecution was not univef- 
sally feared till Nero's days, who began to 
reign in the 57tb year i^ our Lord, and 
not in Ihe beginning of bis reign either; 
for, if I rightly remember, I hare some- 
where read, that at first be pretended 
great humanity, and used to have this ex- 
pression, when be came to sign any writ 
for execution, " Utiium nescirem literas," 
or, I wish [ could not write. But, 3, The 
primitive Christians, iheir being such bermc 
lender souls, as to choose spoiling of goods, 
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and burning at stakes for Christ, rather if heritors, magistrates and town-counsel- 
than comply in the least with sinful im- lors be more ready now to die for Christ 
positions; their being so tender as to choose than the people, if a day of trial should 
to be burnt to ashes, rather than be 7Va- come, as we know not how soon, and we 
ditores, or give their Bibles to the flames, have ground to wonder it hath been silence 
or so much as a leaf of clean paper in lieu in our heaven for such a large half-hour, 
of them ; their being so tender as*to choose It is to be feared^-at is evident to a de- 
death, and cruel tortures, rather than con- monstration, men of sense and parts are 
tribute one single halfpenny to the build- hard put to it when they use such argu- 
ing of an idol's temple ; — I say, can we ments, but this is mUum oausas. Weakness 
dream such tender souls could seek, assume, cleaves to the ablest wits, when attempting 
or accept of a privilege which was not the defence of that which will not justify, 
their due, a privilege that Christ had not Here we are to *' ask for the good old paths, 
granted them ? Were they so fond of and to Mralk in them, that we may find 
privileges upon earth, and tins, when look- rest to our souls, Jer. vi. 16. However, 
ing they might appear the next day before after all, it becomes every Christian to 
their Judge to give their account? 4. I say, with Ignatius, " Jesus Christ is my an- 
say, as they were martyrs in resolution, tiquity ; " and we are not so much to look 
such ought all to be, in the judgment of for antiquity of custom, since the apostles* 
charity, as are admitted to this privilege, days, as for antiquity of institution ; and 
None, such as are like that French king, neither the practice nor sayings of the 
who said he resolved never to embark far- fathers are to be regarded,, if contrary to 
ther in religion, than he might safely re- the law and testimony ; and many times 
treat upon a storm, have any right to such " he is a witty child that can know his 
a privUege, be their wealth in the world father's face, after so many scratches as 
what it will, more than a right to a com- have been made upon it by Romish monks, 
munion table. 5. Here it may be asked, for their selfish ends." 
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I PROCEED now, in the Four^ place, to meaning of it here ; and in his Exegesis, or 

show what hath been the sentiment of Re- Explication of that Confession, dedicated to 

formed Churches and Protestant divines their High Mightinesses and Lords of the 

since the Reformation. And, States General, and to all the reverend, 

1. To begin with the Belgic churches in learned, and vigilant pastors, and rectors 
the United Provinces : their sentiment can- of the churches in the United Provinces, 
not be better known than from their own in explication of this article he says, ** Pres- 
Confession, where it is said, "Credimus siu? debet attendi," &c. — *'here it ought to 
ministros divini verbi, seniores et diaconos, be more closely considered what we are put 
ad functiones suas legitima ecdesie elec- in mind of by our Confession, viz.. That 
tione, cum nominis divini in vocatione, eoque lawful election of pastors pertaineth to the 
ordine qui verbo Dei docetur, eligi debere," church, for that assertion is opposed to the 
— ** we believe ministers of God's Word, common sentence of Romanists, whose the- 
elders and deacons, ought to be chosen to sis it is, that the election of ministers of the 
their functions by lawful election of the church doth not belong by divine right to 
church, with invocation of the name of all the people, nor doth it depend upon their 
God, and in that order which is taught in consent and suffrage." * And after citing 
the Word of God."* There, election of Becanus, Tirinus and Bellarmine, as hav- 
ministersi, elders, and deacons is given to ing this thesis or position, pretending that 
the church, and there it is asserted, the all right of election belongs to the Roman 
Word of God prescribeth the order in pont^, and having also shown why Ro- 
which they are to be chosen ; and thereby manists move that controversy with Pro- 
it is intimated to us, that it is only the testants, and shown how Cyprian, and a 
church's election that is the lawful election Synod of Bishops with him, were for the 
of such church-officers. The church is a people's right, he says, " Et aequura est ab 
word of various signification ; but I think omnibus eligi qui omnibus praeesse debet," 
the learned and chief Professor of Divinity — " it is equitable or just that he should 
in the University of Groningen, Maresius, be chosen by all, who is, or- ought to have, 
was as capable as many to tell us their the charge of all." This Confession used 

• Art. 31. * p. 450. 
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I 10 be read uid signed in all the Nfttiomil 
ABBembly ot the Belgic Cburcbes at every 
Synod, Hiid it waa uiianimouBly signed by 
the famous Synod of Dort. * This Con- 
feaaion wss also signed by the Twelfth 
National Synod of the Church of France, 
in the year 1583, held at Vilre. Farther, 
the sentitaent of the Belgic Churches, at 
least of the Churches of Christ in Zealand, 
one of these United Provinces, may he 
learned from what tbiit great man, Apal- 
lonii, wrote to the Synod at London, 
1644, when condemning the principle, that 
ordination by ministers is not essential 
to a tninister's call, or that the bare elee- 
tion ot the people is enough to make one 
a miiiisler of the goHpet. He says, " We 
grant, indeed (as we said before), that 
there u a liberty of nomination or election 
allowed by the Word of God to all the 
members in B church, so, as no minister may, 
without the agreement and consent of the 
people, be obtruded apon a church, whe- 
iher they will or no ; which nomination 
or election datb not yet confer ministerial 
power on the person elected, but only de- 
signeth a person on whom it may be duly 
derived, according to the instituted rules 
by those who have, under Christ, received 
[hat power, whereby ecclesiaetiixl autho- 
rity is derived on this or that person. "+ 
And what he wrote to them, he tells it 
wat written in the name, by the command, 
and at the appointment of the Wallachian 
Churches, or Churches of Christ in Zealand. 
There, it is plain, the Churches of Christ 
in Zealand thought there is a liberty of 
nomination or election allowed, and allow- 
ed by the Word of God to all the members 
in a church; they thought there is Scrip- 
ture for the right of a Christian people to 
call their own pastor. And thia was no 
new doctrine to them; for, in 15SI, the 
Synod of Middleburg decreed, " That the 
election of ministers slionld be in the power 
of the church, and that it should be by 
suffrages publicly in the Icmple." 

2. As for the judgment of the once fa- 
mous and donrishing Church of France, in 
which, not with standing of the rage and 
bloody cruelty of enemies in the National 
Assembly at Rochelle, 1571. where Beza 
presided, the reformed could count above 
UI60 churches, and in many of these above 
10,000 members, and I lie most of these 
had two ministers, in some they had five, 
as in the Church of Orleans in 1561, which 
at that time hud 7000 communicants: three 
of iheir five mmisters were lonlii. i But 



for the sentiments of that Church, as to 
the persons having n right to call the olGce- 
bearers in Christ's house, I see nothing in 
their Confession of Faith from which their 
sentiments can he gathered ; but 1 think 
it may be learned from their Disiapline, 
chap. i. canon 6. The words, when treat- 
ing of the election of ministers, are, " Hs 
whose election shall be declared unto the 
church, tihall preach publicly the Word of 
God on three several Sabbaths * ' * in 
the sudience of the whole congregation, bo 
that they may know hia manner of teach- 
ing. And the said auditory shall he ex- 
pressly charged, that if any one of them do 
know Biiy impediment, for witich hie ordi- 
nation, who sliall he then mentioned by his 
name, may not he completed, or why he 
may not be accepted, that they do then 
come and give notice of it unto the Con- 
sistory, which shall patiently bear the rea- 
sons of both parties, that so they may pro- 
ceed to judgment- The people's silence 
shall be taken for a full consent ; but in 
caae contention shall arise, and the afore- 
named elect he pleasing to the Consistory, 
hut not unto the people, or to the major 
part of Chem, his reception shall be defer- 
red, and the whole shall be remitted unto 
the Colloquy, or Provincial Synod, which 
shall take cognizance both of the justifica- 
tion of the aforenamed elect minister, and 
of his reception. And although the said 
elect ehould be then and there justified, 
yet shall he not be given as pastor unto 
that people against [heir will, nor to the dis- 
contentment of (he greatest part of them." 
Who are the cullers is not told us here, 
but be who they will, by this act the peo- 
ple have a fair negative over them ; for 
though they can mi^e nothing good agunst 
the ptrrson elected, be is not to be given 
unto them against their will, nor to the 
discontent of the greateat or largest part 
of them. But though who are to be ibe 
callers ia not so clear by this canon, yet it 
is evident from an act in their second Na- 
tional Synod, that (hey gave the nomina- 
tion or election to the consistory uf the 
vacant church, two or three ministers 
joining with them, as 1 apprehend, to mo- 
derate the election. And by the consis- 
tory^-tbe session — consisting of elders and 
deacons — is meant, as is evident trom the 
second canon of the fifth chapter of their 
Discipline. And if I be not mistaken, 
there is neither Scripture nor reason why 
ciders should have a voice in elerdona more 
than church-deacona ; for the election of 
a minister is no act of government, as bath 
been said above. Indeed, this Church after 
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thh eeemi to have been a little in the dark 
H9 Co duty here ; for, in their Tourth Na- 
tional Synod, among the ineniorJBls drawn 
np in that Synod for the aerrice of the 
Church, it ia Baid, " Our brethren, the 
partors of OEneva, shall be entreated to 
write ug their judgment about some prin- 
cipal points of church diidpline, as about 
elections of church-oflicera, and the len- 
ience of excommunication; and to send 
copies of thi« their judgment unto the 
Church of Lyons, which is ordered to dis- 
tribute them, that so ihe deputies may 
come prepared with well- digested thoughts 
to the next National Synod about those 
articles." But whether the pastors of Ge- 
neva were written to, or whether they 
returned answer, I know not, for there is 
no account neither in the next, nor any 
subsequent Synod that I see. 

3. The famous Cliurches of Christ in 
Helvetia or Switnerlatid have been of this 
judgment, viz., that it ia the right of the 
Church of Christ, or of hia people, to 
choose their own pastors, as ia evident from 
their Confession of Faith, both first and 
last. In theii first Confession, composed 
at Basil in the year of our Lord 1556, when 
speaking of election to the function or 
ofRce of the ministTy, it is said, '' Quie 
cum vera dei electio sit cccleaiie sufiragio 
et manuum sacerdotis impositione, recte, 
comprobatur" — " wbicb, when it is God's 
true election, or that election which God 
requires, it is approven by the suffrage of 
the church, and laying on of the minister'E 
hands."* And in their second Confession 
of Faith, which was agreed to, and sub- 
scribed, in 1566, by aU the Protestant 
ministers in Helvetia, as Zurich, Bern, 
Glaris, Basil, Schoffhausen, Appenze], St 
Gall, Mulhausen, Geneva, &c., it is said, 
" Vocenlur et eiigantur electione ecdesi. 
astica et legitima ministrl ecdeeiie, id est," 
fcc — " let the ministers of the church be 
called and chosen by lawful and ecclesias- 
tical election, that is, let them he chosen 
religiously by the church, or by such as 
are deputed by the churcli for thai effect, 
in the just order, and without tumult, se- 
ditions and contention, • * ■ and chose 
that are chosen, let tbein he ordained hy 
the elders, with public prayers, and impo- 
sition of hands."t In boti these Confes- 
sions, election is given to the Church of 
Christ, no power given to magistrates, 
heritors, counsellors, or patrons, above 
others, and the church is not to be taken 
in » restricted sense for the church repre- 
liiH for thiit church ii'hetcof 



the pastors of the flock are ministirs, as it 
is taken through those Confessions. Indeed, 
the second Confession leaves it either to the 
churcli herself, or, it' she pleased, to some 
deputed hy her, lo elect ministers of the 
gospel, but thereby the right of election 
is originally given to the church, else she 
could not depute others to choose for her, 
and thereby she hath a negative ; for such 
as are deputed, must account unto (hose by 
whom they are deputed. There the power 
of election is given to that chnrch, which, 
they Bay, may depute, and I apprehend, no 
body ever dreamed of the church repre- 
sentatives deputing the people to chooM 
for them. There, as ordination of such as 
are eltcted is given to the seiiiorea or 
presbyters, so, by both those Confesaionn, 
the election of pastors is given to tha 
church, without the least hint of giving 
this unto the eldership, or to any of higher 
rank or station in the church, or in the 
world. This later Confession of HetvetiB 
was received by the Church of Scotland, 
and approven by her in all cfaingB, except 
as to the observation of some holidays.'* 
And from this Confession we may learo 
Che judgment of many other Protestant 
Churches upon this head, as of the Churchei 
of Christ in Geneva, in Savoy, in Poland, 
and in Hungary ; for it was received, ap- 
proven, and subscribed hy them, ax well as 
by the Church of Scotland. + And I hope 
there is none in the Church of Scotland 
that will say with the dean of Edinburgh, 
in the pulpit of St Giles' Church, ueitbec 
as to this, nor other points in controversy 
with high Church, " Before Geneva have 
it, Rome shall." 

4. The Churches of Christ in Saxony 
were of this judgment, as appears from their 
Confession of Faith, drawn up in the Synod 
of Wiltemberg, and subscribed by all the 
pastors of Che Churches of Christ in Saxony, 
in 1^51. In the penult section dteccleiia. 
or of the church, when speaking of Christ 
the Son of God, his giving to his church 
ministers of the gospel, that she might not 
perish, calling some of them immediately 
by himself, bb prophets and apostles, and 
some of them mediately hy men, it is said, 
" Nam eC ecclesiffi electionem adprobat, et 
immenia bonitate eOicax est, eCiam sonante 
evangelio per electos aufi'ragiis, aut nomine 
ecclesiie" — "for he much approves election 
by Che church, and through his immense 
goodness it is efficacious, the gospel also 
sounding forth by such as are chosen with 
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tttCBuffi^eiiOrlntbename of the churcti." 
It it evident from ihoK words, that they 
judged it is tbe right of the Lord's people in 
bia church to elect their puttora, and that it 
is H-ell pleasing to him when the election 
of pftstors U given (o his church. And it 
is evident to any that considers the sense 
in which the church is Isken in that article, 
ihey mean not the church representative, 
whether ciders or pastors, but that church 
whereof Christ'i amlaasadors are miiiisteri, 
pastors, or sbepherds. without distinguish- 
ing one part ol the church from another. 

5. The once iunous and flourishing 
Churches ot Christ in Bohemia are plain 
to this purpose, as is evident from their 
Confession of Foitb, which is also called 
the Confession of the Waldenses, and was 
ipproven by Luther and Melanctbon, snil 
(be University of Wittemberg, in 15312, 
and, after that, by all tbe free barons and 
nobles of the kingdom of Bohemia. In 
(he first paragraph of tbe ninth article of 
that Confesuon, ic is sud, " Docent tninis- 
tros ecclesiE, quibus administratio verbi et 
iBcranicntorum demandatur, rite instilutoa 
ease oportere, ex domini et apostoloruni 
pnescripto, utque ad hoc munus obcundum 
vocentur ex plebe pin et GdelJ, virt pleni 
£de et inculpati, donaque bubentei ad 
boc miniaterium necesauia" — " tbey teach 
(viz., the Bohemians or Waldenses), that 
minisCera of (be church, to whom the 
administration of word and sacraments is 
committed, ought to be rightly instituted, 
according to the prescript of the Lord and 
apostles, and that they should be called to 
the eiercise of that office by the people 
[hat are godly and believing, being tnen full 
of faith, and blameless, having gifts that 
are necessary for that olGce." There the 
call or election of minis lers ii given to 
tbe people, not the people in general, but 
tbe people that are godly and believing, 
and this ii said to be according to tbe pre- 
script, order, or rule, of Christ and bis 
apostles i and those free barons and nobles 
of Bohemia were far from asking more 
for tbemsetves. than people of an inferior 
rank, as to thia ecclesiastical privilege. 
And, as downward in that paragraph, they 
give ordination by imposition of hands to 
the seniorea or presbyters, so here tbey 
give election to the people. Those were 
the renowned followers of tbe Waldenses 
and John HusB, and their Coiifesaion is said 
to he constitute " ex confessionibua longe 
antiquoribus" — " it was token out of con- 
feuisns of a much older date." The Re- 
lormation was begun in Bohemia by John 
** II and Jerome of Prague, and converts 



there long before tbe days 
of Luther or Calvin. And this was also 
the confession of Protestants in the Mar- 
quisate of Moravia. 

6. But now for the sentiment of the 
Church of England : as for tbe judgment 
of the Established Church, it is bard to tell. 
Til her twenty-third article of religion she 
says, " It is not lawful for any man to take 
upon him tbe oBlee of public preaching, or 
ministering tbe sacraments in the congre- 
galidn, before be be lawfully called and 
sent to execute the same, and tboae we 
ought to judge lawfully called and sent, 
which be chosen and called to this work 
by men who have public aulhority given 
unto them in the congregation, to call and 
send tninistera to the Lord's vineysrd." 
Here she seems to judge a call to a parti- 
culir congregation needful, and a call from 
some in the congregation before be can 
lawfully preach in public, and administer 
the sacraments in the congregation, but 
wbat she means by men having public 
authority given thetn in the congregation 
to call and send ministers to the Lord's 
vineyard, he is wiser (ban I that con tell. 

As for those eminent divines which met 
at Westminster, ISIS, &c., though they did 

not so positively determine as to this point, 
yet it is evident, liom their propositions 
anent the ordiiution of ministers, that tbey 
allowed the people might nominate the 
person to be ordained ; and also, they gave 
them a negative in the affair over all else ; 
for, once and ogain, they say, " No man is 
to be ordained a minister for a particular 
congregation, if they of that congregation 
can show juiit cause of exception against 
him," citing 1 Tim. iii. 2 ; Tit. i. 7 i and 
surely they thought a people a not being 
edified by the candidate's gift, was just 
cause of exception ; for, in their Directory 
for Ordination, it is appointed, " That he 
be sent to tbe church where he is to serve, 
there to preach three several days, and to 
converse with the people, that (bey may 
have trial of his giits for their edificadon. ' 
The expression of Crying his gifts for their 
edification, says so much ; they are for frotn 
obliging die people to except against his 
orthodoxy or morals. They judged the 
people's consent was necessary to a minis- 
ter's call, and that no ordination was to be 
unless they declared their willingness (o 
receive and acknowledge him as the minis- 
ter of Christ, and to obey and submit to 
him, as having rule over them in tbe Lord ; 
without which promise and engagement 
they judged ministers were not to proceed 
to ordination, as ii evident by their tulet 
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iwn aiient the edic^t ; and for pro- 
cedure at the day of otdtnation, they were 
far from saying, as aome ministerB among 
UB have done. viz.. " That they knew not 
what people had to do irith the election of 
roinulera." And, as in their Directory 
onent the Solemnization of Marriage, they 
Bay, " Parents ought not to force their 
chjldren to marry, without their free con- 
eent, not deny their own consent without 
just cause ;" to they were &r from think- 
ing people might be forced into that mar- 
riage-litce reUtton which is between pnEtor 
and people, agsinst their will, or without 
their free consent. 

But nnw for the acntiments of Diseent- 
ers ; and whether to call the Weatminater 
divines Dissenters I know not, in regard. 
it ia said, they were all such as formerly 
bad conlbmied, if it was not eight or nine, 
and our Scots Commiasioners,* But as for 
Dissenters from the Established Church, 
Bince the happy Revolution, their semi^ 
DientB, t mean, of Presbyterians and In- 
dependents, ia declared in that known 
Syncretism or Agreement made up be- 
tween the ministers of these denominations 
in and about the dCy of London, March 6, 
1690; at which lime itwas agreed to bury 
in the grave of obhvion those names of 
distinction, viz., of Presbyterian and In- 
dependent, agreeing they should from that 
time be designed United Brethren. In their 
heads of agreement anent the churchea and 
church m£mhers,6th par., they assert, "That 
each particulur church hath right to choose 
their own officers." And in their heads of 
agreement as to the ministry, 3d par., it il 
•greed, ** That ordinarily none shall be or- 
dained to the work of the ministry, but 
such aa are called and chosen thereunto 
by a particular church." And having, in 
the 4th pur., anent the ministry, declared, 
" That they judged it ordinarily requisite, 
that in bo great and weighty a matter as the 
calling and choosing a pastor, that every 
such church should consult and advise with 
the pastors of neighbouring congregations;" 
in the 5th par., " We agree," say they, 
" that after surh advice, the person con- 
aolted about being chosen by the brother- 
hood of that particular church over which 
be is to he set, and he acceptiug, he duly 
ordained and act apart to his office." Now 
it is evident from these positions, that they 
judged it was the right of the people, the 
right of the brotherhood, in every particular 
church to elect their own pastor. And 
vai not only the sentiment of the 
nters in and about London, but also 
Iblter JUignal. Chiiilt, Americ, p. 21, 



of other Diescnlers through the kingdom 
of England. Their example was so taking 
and leading to other dissenting ministers 
in England, that they went Into the same 
beads of agreement.* And this was no 
change of principle in Presbyterians from 
what they owned before ; for if that great 
man of God, Or Owen, had judgment 
enough to lake up, and honesty enough to 
narrate their principles, then this was their 
sentiment formerly ; for, in his answer to 
Dr Stillli]gBeet'a Unreasonableness of Se- 
paration, printed 1681, as be calls it "« 
principle of the Reformation that the people 
have liberty to choose their own pastors," 
so he aays, " There is no difference, that I 
know of, between Presbyterians and those 
whom he calls Independents, about parti- 
cular churcbee, for the Presbyterians allow 
them their right unto the choice of their 

As to Che judgment of the Church of 
Ireland, the Established Church is known 
to be the same vvith that of England, and 
the Protestant Nonconformists there ara 
the same in principle with the Dissenters 
ill England. I never saw any acts of their 
general Synods anent this, nor have I any of 
their particular writers by me that touches 
this point but two, and both in answer to 
the Bishop of Derry. The first is tbe Key. 
Mr Joseph Boyse, who is very pointed upon 
this bead. The Bishop of Derry baring 
reijuested several things from the dissent- 
ing ministers of Derry, in order to hcllitate 
an accommodation, he, in answer, puts up 
so many counter requests to the conform- 
ing ministers of greatest authority in that 
diocese in order thereto. And in name of 
bis dissenting brethren, the eleventh re- 
guest is, " That they would also earnestly 
entreat their conforming brethren to use 
their endeavours to restore to their people 
that right of choosing their own ministers, 
which the canons of so many councils, cele- 
brated in tbe purest ages of Christianity, 
have so itilly and frequently confirmed to 
them ; at least, we would desire, that some 
efiectual provision may be made against 
pastors being imposed on them without 
their own consent. For we would not, in 
this request, intrench on the power of 
patrons any liirtber, than to desire It may 
be rendered consistent with this undoubted 
privilege and right of the people, which no 
human law can justly deprive Ihem of. 
For, since the people have souls, whose 
welfere so greatly depends on the helps 
• Oulcl'ii Sjnml.. vol. 11.. p. «r i ID Rucl'i Life, 
t liiquii; [nta the Oiiginal Nstute, be, pp. !9G, 
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and advantngei thnt * judicious and serious 
ministry does fiirnigh them with to promote 
it, it is moBt reasonable that their votea 
and Buffrage Bhould be allowed in the choice 
of the person to whose giostoral care the; 
intrust the conduct of them. If it would 
be a very unjust thing to impose physicians, 
lawyers, and tutors, on others, where far 
lesser interests are concerned, bow much 
more unjust were it, for the people to have 
their salration no far put into the patron's 
hands, as to be obliged to acquiesee in 
whomsoeTer they pre sent, though the choice 
be never so apparently prejudicial to their 
eternal interests ? A negative voice is the 
least that can, in this case, be allowed to 
the people, unless the patron that presents 
were to bo responsible for tbeir souls at 
the day of judgment, or could secure them 
from all (he pernicious effects that an ill 
choice is attended with, to tbeir irrepamble 
loss and detriment."* And in that book, 
when speaking of diocesan bishops, he says, 
" Whose very office Christ never insti- 
tuted, and whose pretended relation to their 
diocese is not foundeil on the people's eon- 
sent unto it."f And what he wrote in that 
book was not his private sentiment only, 
hut also the judgment of bis Presbytery, 
for what he wrote was reviewed and ap- 
proven by the whole of them. There we 
see they were clear, that it is the right of 
the people to choose their own pastors, 
their undoubted right and privilege, which 
no human law can justly deprive tbem of. 
They thought they had the law of God 
for thiB,^lhey thought it reasonable their 
votes and sutfrages should be allowed, and 
a negative voice the very least that could 
be granted unto them. 

The second Irish writer in the author 
of that little book entitled, ■' A Modest 
Apalog-y, occasioned by (he importunity of 
the Bishop of Derry." The author designs 
himself a minister of the gospel, and says, 
he wrote at the desire of Bome Presby- 
(erian Dissenters — whether the Rev. Mr 
Maccraken, as Some assert, I know not. 
In the fifth eiception against jmning wilb 
the Established (Ilhurch, which ii< — their ex- 
press requiring the reordinalion of their 
ministers, the author says, " Ourministera 
are elected and ordained according to the 
rules of Scripture, (he people electing, and 
a presbytery ordaining. It were good if 
yoa were able to say as much for your- 
selves." t " t( is a great discouragement," 
says he, " to be of your communion, that 
your nuDisters enter not their charge by the 
election and call of the people, being (heir 
• P. i», t fio- t P.m. 



privilege, by Scripture pattern, to choose 
church-offit^rs, as Acts vt., the which pri- 
vilege was allowed and continued for seve- 
ral centuries in the primitiva times. Cy- 
prian pressetb it with great vigour, and, as 
we beard from him already, that a bishop 
or pastor was to be elected in the sight of 
the people, and by the sufirages of the 
whole fraternity. It is thought unreason- 
able that a man should he constrained to 
trust the health of his body to a physidan 
of whom he has no knowledge, whether he 
be either skilful or faithful, when he may 
have others, of whose judgment and fidelity 
he approveth ; how much less should men 
be forced to trust the charge of theii souls 
to men whom they know not, approve not 
nor ever consented unto, or desired to be 
their ministers? Yet they must take him 
whoisappointed, whether they will or not, 
or tvant, if it were to their lives' end ; they 
shall hare no liberty to elect another."' 
There it is asserted, it is the Scripture 
rule, and Scripture pattern, that people 
choose their own pastors ; and there you 
see. Dissenters in Ireland have reckoned it 
a discouragement to join in communion 
with such as give not the people their tree 
choice. And Stillingflcet complained of 
some Dissenters in England, who tnade this 
a ground of separation from (he Established 
Church, that their pastors were not chosen 
by the people. 

But without insisting fcrther ou this, or 
the sentiment of other ft-oteataiit Churrhet, 
who have owned this is the right of the 
Church of Christ to choose her own over- 
Beers. — snd not only Protestants, hut some 
Papists have pleaded for this as the people's 
privilege : Mr Gillespie says, " The Popish 
French Church hath zealously stood up for 
liberty in this point, openly opposing the 
intrusion of men into ecclesiaaticat charges 
by the Pope himself."-!- And hedtesabook 
written in the defence of the liberty of the 
Gallican Cborcb, in which there are sundry 
reasons adduced for this liberty of elections : 
" Cum episcopus ecclesiie sponsus est," &c. 
— " seeing the bishop is the bridegroom of 
the church, and (here is a sort of spiritual 
marriage made up between him and the 
church, the church's consent ought neces- 
sarily to intervene. • • • Hereby the 
people's estimation of him will be the 
greater, and tvill reverence, observe, and 
love him the more, than if he were ob- 
truded upon them against their will, and 
therefore his doctrine will he much more 
fruitful, and be a great deal more efficacious 
to edification." 
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I non' proceed to show wbst batli been 
the seiJliment of eminent Protestant djvinea 
■ince tbe Reformation ae to thifl point. 
And, to begin with chase that had their 
residence in the Belgic Churches: here 
many eminent professors of divinity and 
ministers of the gospel might be particu- 
larized, all owning, that it is the people's 
right originally to elect their own pastors, 
as the profeaaors of Leyden, who say, " Jus 
pastores elJgendi eat pencH eeclcsiun, ac 
proinde plebi commune cum Presbyteris, 
jua eoK ordinandi soli Preabyterio est pro- 
prium" — "the right of choosing pastors be- 
long to the cliurch, and therefore common 
to the people or commonaUty with pres- 
byters."* What is the privilege of the 
church, those eminent divines ttckoned 
common to ricli and poor among the peo- 
, pie. So Walffius, professor at Leyden, "De 
TOCBtione pastorum, et in loc con:).,"p.4T4. 
So Voetlus, professor at Utrecht, who as- 
serts, that " election of ministers belongs 
of divine right to the Cburch of Christ ;" 
and he thinks lite people's inclination is 
more to be regarded on this bend, than tht 
indiiution of a prince, a peer of tlie realm, 
ot chief person in the place, t ^o Ame- 
■ius, profeaaor at Franeker, who, baring 
pat tbe question, " Penes quoB,"&c.,"or, to 
vrhoR) doth tbe right and power of calling 
ministers belong?" in answer.he says, "Jus 
delegatum," See. — " or, the delegate right 
belongg to that whole church to whom 
the minister called ought to serve ;" anil be 
adduces sundry reaaona for proof of this. 
Again, tbe learned Maresius, chief profes- 
sor at Groningen; so the learned Risaetiius, 
doctor of divinity and pastor at Daventer ; 
and many others that might be particu- 
larized here to you. What professor is he 
that ever wrote, and hath not owned, that 
the people have right from Christ, the 
King of Zion, to choose their own pastor ? 
But then, 

2. For Protestant divines of note in the 
Church of France, hers many might be 
also particularized, who have owned this 
is the people's right. The noble Morney, 
Lord de Plessis, cites the centuriatora of 
Magdeburg with approbation, saying, — 
" They inform us, that in the apostles' 
time, the apostles did not assume to them- 
selves Ibe power of electing and ordaining 
elders and deacons, but they bad the suf- 
frage and conaent of the whole churth ii 
■nd, after he has cited sundry divines to 
prove that ordination by Presbyters is valid, 
or that imposition of hands belongs to them, 
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he says, with sundry other writers of the 
Reformed Churches, who aver, and prove 
against the Papists and Jesuits, " that the 
power of election of ministers by the Woi<l 
of God, belongs to the whole church and 
congregation." So Dane us, another fa- 
mous French divine, and who was eroploy- 
ed by the Church of France lo write and 
print against Bellarmine, ' and afterwards 
came to be a professor in Leyden, he is 
clear for the people's right to elect their own 
paotors 1 for he ssys, "' Plebem non esse 
abordinatiombuB," &C. — "that the people 
are not to be excluded from the ordinations 
of such as are to be set over them in 
church offices, the examples of the an- 
cient church demonstrateB, in which, witb- 
doubc, election by the voicea of the 
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showed in Acts yi. and xiv. i therefore tbey 
do perfidioualy deprive tbe church of her 
right, who thrust a pastor upon a people 
without their ^owledge and consent, fiir 
tbey do the church the greatest injury, 
when they spoil her of her judgment and 
suffrage, who therefore are truly called 
sacrilegious and churcb robbers ; neither, 
indeed, is be a lawful pastor which is over 
a flock against their will, or without their 
consent. -(■ So tbe great Cbamier, as the 
French ministers used to call him, and wai 
once and again Moderator in their National 
Synod, and chosen by that Church to go 
with others to the Synod of Dort : he 
owns the people's right to cliDoae their 
own pastors, and says, " Praeter eiectionem 
ministroruiD, plebis nullas esse partes in 
ecclesiosticorcgimine, censemus" — "except 
as to tbe election of ministers, we think 
tbe people have no part in ecclesiastical 
government." The noble Morney cites hi», 
averring, J and proving in his Panstratia 
CathoUcB against the Papists, " That the 
power of election by the Word of God 
belongs to the whole church and congre- 
gation." § And as averring the same, be 
also cites Anthony Sadee], Lord of Chan- 
dieu, [| a person of eminent learning, piety, 
and prudence, who, when only twenty years 
of age, was chosen by the Church of Paris (o 
be their paator,and,wben only twenty-three, 
was chosen Moderator of tbe third National 
Synod of the Church of France, pastor to 
the King of Navarre, and, after his death, 
removed to Geneva, and never took wages 
for his work in tbe ministry. Many others 
might be cited to this purpose, as the learn- 
ed Blondel ; so Cspellus and Amyrald, who. 
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__t^ibdr Tboses Salmurienies, uy, " Suf- scknowledged and receired of bU with one 

fnjfU et canaeDBUi ecclesin roinime negli- cooaent, a* a true buhap ; nnd, by hi» bu- 

gaiidug" — "[he»iiffriige»andconBelit oftbe tL only and piety, Mid leaching tlie Word 

church ore do ways to be neglected." of God purely, did much proEt the church 

3, For ProtEBtstiL divinei in Uetretia or of Christ. * Again, Muticutua. profeeior 

Switzerland, here many might be also sd- at Bern, that eminent servant of CUrisi, he 

duced, BB being clear and full for the pso- h plain to this purpaae; he ssfs, " Both by 

ple'g right to elect (heir own pastors, as the example and ordinances of the apoattea 

Ulricus ZuingUuB, that eminent firBt re- in the primitive church, elders, pastors, 

former; he began to preach the gospel bishops, and deacons were, in the ecclesias- 

more purely in the year 1516, beiug first tieal meetings, chosen of the people, by 

putor at Glaris, and after at Zurich, preach- lifting up of hands ;" and be affirms, " that 

ing the gospel " according to the gospel," the manner of election whereby men began 

as Mastrich says, and that before Luther's to be thrust upon 'the people of Christ, 

name was heard of in those bounds. I see without their choice, ogreea to a church 

him cited, asserting, " that it seemetb there which is not free, but subject to bondage;" 

is nothing so agreeable to the ordiiuince of and he calls the form or manner of election 

God, and to the old institution, as that all by the people's choice, " the ontient, the 

the whole church of the faithful among a nieetest, the divine, the apostolical and 

people, together with certain godly and lawful election," asserting, "that the other 

learned bishops, and other faithful men, flowethtronithe corruptstateof the church 

having skill in things, should choose a pas- and re]igiaii."i- 

tor * * * let therefore those proud bishops And here many eminent divines of Ge- 
and foolish abbots go shake theii ears ; for nevo, which is in Switzerland, may be ad- 
it is convenient, that the right of election duced, as that great man of God, Mr Calvin, 
ibould be in the power of the church of who, in his Institution of the Christian 
the tkithful, instructed by the counsel of Religion, hath much to this purpose. 
learned men."* There he asserts it is There, when speakiug of the Popish man- 
Bgieeable, and most agieeabU to the ordi- ner of settling overseers, he says, " Jam 
nance of God, that all the church, the in eligendo totum jus populi sublatum est, 
whole church of the ^thful among a peo- vota, ossensus, subscription ea, et omnia 
pie, should have a hand in the choice of a ejusmodi evanuenint" — " now, in choosing, 
poBtor. So Bullinger, who, I think, sue- that whole right of ihc people is taken 
ceeded to Zuinglius at Zurich, he says, away, their votes, assents, subaciiptions, 
" The apostles did not use any tyranny in and every such thing, are vanished."}: And, 
the churches, nor did they alone those having apoken of the election of Matthias 
things which pertained either to election and the deacons. Acts i. and vi., be says, 
or ordination, other men in the church "Habemusergo hancesseeiverboDeilegi- 
shut out ; for the apostles and elders did timam ministri vocationem," && — " there- 
create bishops and elders in the church, fore we judge that to be the lawful elec- 
by communicating their counsels with the tion of a miiiiater according to tbe Word 
churches; yea, and with the consent and of God, where they who appear to be meet, 
approbation of the people."-)- And that are created with the consent and approba- 
great man, Peter Martyr, sometime pastor lion of the people ; indeed, other pastors 
in Helvetia, first called to Zurich, and then ought to moderate the election, lest the 
to Basil I he much commends the piety of multitude should offend through levity, iU- 
s bishop of Troyea, in Prance, who, about design, or tumult."g There, as the mo- 
tbe year 1561, forsook Popery, and betook deration is given to ministers, so lie judged 
himself to feed a dock of Christians there : the people have right by the Word of God 
"Sed quia ei gravis scrupulus injectua est," to choose their pastors; be judged it a 
fcc — "but because he had a great scruple walking directly contrary to God's Word, 
of conscience about his calling, because he to settle any minister in a congregation, 
had not therein the election or confirmation without or agunat Ihc will and approba- 
of the church or people, he called the elders tion of the people. And here also the fa- 
of tbe reformed church, and deured them mous Beza, Calvin's colleague, might be 
to consult apeedily with the church or adduced, who gives it aa an evidence of 
people, desiring them to apeak their mind his, and other ministers in bis day, their 
freely and openly, telling them, that if they being UwAiity called to the work of the 
did not think him fit for the ofUcc, be was gospel, that they were chosen by their 
ready to give place ; upon which he was , 
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churcliea. And, in b[d Confession of FoJtb, 
heaajs, "Nunqtianire<;eptumeBt,"Sn;. — "it 
was never received {viz., aa a custom) in 
Christian cliurtheH alrendy constitute, that 
any should be admitled to an ecclesiastical 
office, unless freely and lawfully chosen by 
the church particularly interested;" and 
he says, " That patronages, and corruptions 
of tbat sort, they ovre their original unto, 
or have proceeded from the devil, though 
it is not to be called in question, hut there 
were specious pretences tor liiem al tirst.'"" 
So the learned Professor Turtetine, and 
sundry others. 

As the Palatinate Catechism was adopt- 
ed by the Church of Scotland, so many 
enninent divines in that church might be 
cited here, as Zancby. Professor of Heidel- 
berg, who affirms, " Eligere pastoree sine 

plebis conseoBu," &c " to elect pastors, 

without the people's consent, 1. It is not 
apostolical, neither lawful, and hereby such 
a minister is not a lawful minister. 2. It 
IB repugnant to the liberty of the church, 
and hereby that which Christ hath given 
here, is taken away, and how g:reat a crime 
is this ? 3. This is not to the interest of 
the pastor, for he can never execute hia 
ol&ce witb a good conscience, neither is 
this for the interest of the church, which 
will not willingly hear nor love Mm who is 
thrust in upon her without her consent."! 
So also the Kev. Junius, Tremellius his 
colleague at Heidelberg, whom Ruther- 
ford calls that great divine, and Calderwood 
gives hiio the epithet of magnui tt erudilas, 
I see him cited, as clearly and fully of this 
mind, that ihe people tbemselves have 
right from Christ to choose their own pas- 
tors, " Simptictssimam quidem prohatissi- 
mamque," Sic. — " it is evident, the way oE 
choosing and calling ministers is most plain, 
and most approved by the testimony of 
Holy Scripture, which the apostles observ- 
ed in the churches of old, and the ancient 
cburcb, imitating them, observed, the 
whole church choosed, that is, the body, 
cousisting of elders and people, or common 
sort, by equal and common suffices."]: 
Ami he Iboughl it not enough, that they 
were caUed to be present at elections, k 
they did not also elect their pastors. And 
be uiiwers the objections anent the igno- 
rance and imruliness of the people. Many 
others might he cited here, as Parasus, 
chief Professor at Heidelberg. So the re- 
nowned Ccnturiators, or Century Writers 
at Magdeburg, who assert " the apostles 
did not assume the power of electing pas- 



tors to Iherolelves, but had the suffi 
and consent of the wbole church to audi 
as they did ordaJni" affirming that this 
was also the practice of (he church in tbe 
second and third centuries. 

But noiY, 4. For the sentiments of Pro- 
testant divines in Saiony, and some otber 
Lutheran ch urehes, many might he adduced 
to this purpose, as Luther himself, wbo 
was Professor of Divinity in Witlemberg, 
in Saxony: "The chief right of calling 
ministers belongs to the people, over whom 
none i» to be set without their suffrage;"* 
So Ihe famous Gerard at Jena, in Saxony, 
" Pastors are to be called with the consent 
of the church ; neither is any to be ob- 
truded upon the church against her will;" 
and he says, " This is proved by express 
Scripture testimony, and the constant prac- 
tice of the primitive chuieh, and it nour- 
ishetb mutual concord between pastors not 
hearers, when ministers are called with the 
consent, and by the suffrages of the church 
over which they are set, and removes tbe 
discords which follow upon neglect bere- 
of."t So also that tamous Brunswick 
divine, Chemnitius: "Exempla apostolic« 
hiatoriie dare ostendunt," &c. — " exam- 
ples in apostolical history clearly sbow, 
■hat election or vocation did belong to 
the whole church;" and adds be, "This 
is the judgment and way of tbe apostolic, 
primitive, and ancient church, concerniog 
the lawful election and calling of ministers, 
wbicb judgment and way hath place in 
those churches which are constituted ac- 
cording to God's Word;" and he says, "In 
our churches it is so,"f meaning the Lu- 
theran churches. And many other emi- 
nent Lutheran divines might be adduced 
to this purpose, as the learned Brentiua, 
so Matthias Placcus Illyricus, who wrote 
a particular tractate on this sut^ect, enti- 
tuled, "Quod electio episcopormn, non ad 
eccle«asticos solum, sed et ad laicoa, ut 
vocant, pertinet." And the learned Voe- 
'' " He does the beat on this subject 









Having none of the Bohemian divines U> 
consult on this bead, t proceed, in the 

Fifili place, to show what hath been the 
sentiment of divines in England. And for 
the established church, stmdry of them 
have owned this is the people's right, as 
Dr Field, who says, *' That every people 
and church stand iree, by Ihe law of God, 
to admit, maintain, and obey no man OS 
their pastor, without (heir liking; and tbat 
the people's election by themselves, or 
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their rulers, dependeth on the first prind- 
plea of human fellowship and osKmblies, 
for which cauBe, though biahopa, by God'a 
law, have power to eicnniiiie and ordain, 
before any man be placed 1o lake care of 
BouU; yet hare they no power to impose 
m paalor upon any church against their 
wills."* So also the industrious and learn- 
ed Dr Willet, as some design him, who 
proves at large that this ii the right of the 
Church of Christ, f 

The Bishop of Landalf and Davenant, 
tben public Professor of Theology in the 
University of Cambridge, Ibe same, I sup- 
pose, that afterwards was niade a bishop, 
and all the Brittah members at the Synod 
of Dort, they signed [he Belgic Confession 
of Faith, in which the election of pastors, 
elders, and deacons, is given to the Church, 
as was noticed above. Mr Lawder cites 
Or Pearson, fiiahop of Chester, eaying, in 
hit Anna!. Cypr., p. 29, when speaking of 
the creation of a bishop, " Though Cyprian 
attributes testimony to the clergy, and elec- 
tive voice to tbe people, the cardinal, on 
the contrary, gives elective voice to the 
clergy, and only testimony to the people, 
by which means be destroys the pe^ipie's 
electTve voice, which Cyprian every where 
asserts."t And there, also, he dtea Dr 
Barrow, speaking much to the same pur- 

But now, for Presbyterians in England, 
here many might be instanced, as the emi- 
nently learned Carlwrigbt, who, as wag 
said above, declares it is tbe people's right 
to choose their own pastors, calling this a 
tig^lt or privilege which is purchased with 
the blood of Christ, and " a right which 
the Lord's people cannot alienate, give 
away, nor dispose of, more than of their 
part of tbe kingdom of heaven." So, again, 
the Rev. Masters Mershal, Caluny, Young, 
Newcomin, and Spurslow, authors of 
Smectymntiua, In thai book, when showing 
Ibe difference between the andent bishops 
and diocesan bishops, — " Tbe ancient bi- 
•bopa," say they, " who were only parochial 
pastors, they differed from ours b this, 
that all their elections were ordered by the 
privity, consent, and approbation of the 
people where the bishops were to serve ; 
and, were there no others to make this 
good, Cyprian alone would do it." And 
having cited Cyprian, asserting, ■' That Ibe 
people spedally have power of choosing 
worthy priests, or rejecting the unworthy. 
for this is derived from divine authority, 

* On lh> Chnrcll, lib. 3. «p. M. 



that the priests should be chosen in the 
presence of the people, before all their 
eyes, and approven as fit and worthy by 
their public vote." And this, say they, 
" be proves by the testimony of aacred 
writ, both old and new." As they were 
eminent London ministers, so they were all 
members, and considerable members of the 
Wvstininster Aaaemhly. So the learned 
Mr Oliver Bowles, another member of that 
Assembly, whose judgment hath been de- 
clared already. So tbe reverend and learn- 
ed Ur Samuel Hudson, in his Essence and 
Unity of the Catholic Churcb, be asserts, 
" That the election of a minister to a parti- 
cular congregation, is an act of liberty in tbe 
people, though his miaslon is from Christ 
primarily, and ministBrlally by the Presby- 
tery."* And, in his Vindication of that 
Book, or of Ibe Essence and Unity of the 
Catholic Church, which was dedicated to 
the Weatminater Aasembly, he asserts the 
tame in ienainia.f and affirma, " That it Is 
the election and call of the people which, 
exerts or calls forth the exerciae of a 
minister's office among a people in parti- 
cular."J: So the judidous Manton, who 
aays, " Tbe outward call belongs to tbe 
church, but it ia to be done in order — 
election by tbe people, examination of life 
and doctrine, with authoritativE mission by 
the Presbytery, confirmation by the magi- 
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xiv. 23 i and the Chriatian magistrate hi 
bis share, to see that all things are done 
orderly." § So tbe Rev. Mr Flavel, whom 
Jennings calls *>tbe good and great Mr 
Flavel," in his Antipharmacuni Saluberri- 
mumi BO Mr Thomas Hall, in his Pulpit 
Guarded, with many others I might dte ; 
m here Bucer and Peter Martyr, Professors 
of Divinity sometime in England, being 
called by King Edward VI., the first to 
Cambridge, and the other to Oxford; so 
Amesius, born In England. So the learned 
Whittaker, besides all those of the Congre- 
gational way, many of which have been 
eminent for piety and learning aa the Eev. 
Dr Owen, and others. 

J do not affirm, all theae eminent divines 
that have been mentioned, did think it con- 
venient to give an equal decisive sni&age 
to the whole church, yet I think, they 
were all of this judgment, that it ia the 
people's right origin^ly. They thought 
this it a privilege Christ hath given to his 
people, a church privilege belonging as much 
to the poor as to the rich, though " ad evi- 
taudam confuaionem," or for evlting con- 
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fusion, some of them thought the people burghs, than to people of an inferior rank, 
might depute or authorise some to vote for nor do they ever make distinction between 
them, and they were all positive for the bond and free, as to this or any spiritua] 
people's consent, as necessary to fix the privilege. The least they allowed then 
pastoral relation. They were positive in was a negative ; for, according to them and 
this, that it is spiritual robbery and tyranny all Protestant-divines, none are to be settled 
to thrust any pastor upon a people invito without the consent and approbation of the 
grege^ or against their will ; they were all people, be the nominators or electors whu 
far from thinking people have nothing to will. And as Protestant divines give the 
do with the election of their pastor, unless power of calling to the church, so thej 
they have somewhat to object against the make the call to consist of election and 
candidate's life or doctrine ; they never ordination, giving the first of those, namel} 
dreamed Christ hath given more right in election, unto church members, or to the 
the affair to the rich than to the poor, to people, as they give ordination to office- 
heritors, magistrates, or town-council in bearers in the Church of Christ. 



CHAPTER V. 

I COME now to the fifth general head, viz., haters of the Asians." And though PalU- 

" to show what hath been the judgment dius was sent from Rome, and came unde- 

of the Church of Scotland, the sentiment sired, yet the people enjoyed the liberty d 

of some of her best writers, and also of the choosing their own pastors many years aftei 

State in former times." this. Sir James Dalrymple, that learned 

Though the gospel was very early receiv- antiquary, when speaking of Eadmer, whc 

ed in Scotland, if not in the first, yet in the was the fifteenth bishop of St Andrews, 

second century, Joannes Major, Joannes and lived in the twelfth century, says, 

Fordon, Hector Boethius, David Blondel, " The third day after he came to Scotland] 

and others, say, " Mr Pryn records, that the on the feast of the Apostles Peter and PauL 

Scots received the Christian faith in 179/' * suscepit eligente eum clero et populo terre, 

which was publicly professed in the begin- et concedente rege pontificatura Sancti An- 

ning of the third, in the days of Donald I., drse apostoli Chenrimuntensis." ** By thie 

who, in or about the year of our Lord 205, we may learn," addshe, *' what was theScot- 

embraced the Christian faith ; yet, as the tish form of election, viz., by the clergy and 

church was ruled by presbyters, having no people, with the allowance of the prince, 

diocesan bishops, so the people had the as we see it was the practice in Ireland.'' 

choice of their pastors afrer that for a long And again he says, '* It appeareth by wfaal 

time. Hector Boethius, that learned Prin- is observed from an old Commentary of the 

cipal of the college of Aberdeen, says, Culdees, that there was no ordination of a 

I' Palladius erat primus omnium qui sacrum bishop, without the concurrence of thelaickf 

inter Scotos egere magistratum," &c. — of the place. * * * And it is like also,' 

*' Palladius was the first of all that exercised adds he, *' the laicks had the same share in 

the ofiice of a sacred magistrate," that is, of the settlement of the Culdees who wen 

a diocesan bishop, among the Scots, '* being their pastors." * But to come nearer ooi 

created a bishop by the pope, when former- own times, Buchanan tells us, *' That whez 

ly they, viz., bishops, were chosen out of Sir James Sandilands was sent to the queer 

tJie monks by the suffrages of the people. "f regent from the congregation in 1558, ii 

This was in the fifth century, at which the name of all who stood for the Refor< 

time we had first to do with Rome. Ba- mation in Scotland, as he requested all 

Iseus, when treating of the British writers, public prayers, and the administration ol 

speaks to the same purpose, — "AntePalla- sacraments should be celebrated in theii 

dium Scoti habebant suos episcopos ac mi- mother tongue, so he requested, that the 

nistros,'* &c.—'* before Palladius, the Scots election of ministers, according to the an- 

had their own bishops and ministers for the cient custom of the church, should be 

ministry of God's Word, who were chosen made by the people." \ In that petition 

by the suffrages of the people, after the he asserted, that it had been the andenl 

manner of the Asian churches; but this custom of the church for the people tc 

was not pleasing to the Romans, who were choose their own pastors ; and he declared, 

• Pryn-i Unbishop. of Tim. and Tit., p. 91. ^* "^ *^® unanimous desire of all that stood 

t Lib. 7, cap. 1 28. « CoU., pp. 311, 133. f Lib. 16, hist. 
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for the RerorniUiDn in Srotland, tliat it 
ahouldbeioitill. The nobility and gentry, 
Bt tbe Reformntian, were far (rooi pleading 
thit at their peculiar right above Others. 

But farther, the judgment of the Church 
of Scotland may be tiien by her Booki of 
Discipline. Her Firat Book vrai drawn up 
at the desire of the Great Coundl of Scot- 
land, hy Mr John Knox, &c. Intbefourth 
head of that boob, which treats of DilniBterB 
and their lawful election, it is afltrmed, 
" That it appertaineth to the people, and 
to every several conjtregation, to elect their 
miniiter * * * for altogether tbie is to be 
avoided, that any mnii be violently intrud- 
ed or thruat in upon any congregation ; 
but thia liberty must, svilh alt due care, be 
reserved tu every aeveral church to have 
their votes and auffrBges in election of 
their minister." And ihif cuimtitutian was 
after the noble example of the apostolical 
churches, which, as saya the Vindication 
of the Commigsion's oVertures, our firat 
Reformers thought it their glory lo copy 
after. And if any coiilinne to say, that 
this of the people's right lo elect their own 
pastors is unacripiurtil, or contrary to Pres- 
byterian principles, (lien I would answer, 
with the foresaid Tindieation, " That it ia 
exUtiaelj hard people should be iio unac- 
quainted with our constitution, and so in- 
jurious Id the memory of our glorious 
Iteformerl, aa to exclaim against a thing 
as unscriptural, and contrary lo Presbyte- 
rian principles, which they have so solemnly 
aHirmed in the Book of Diaeipline." For 
they, viz., Mr Knox, and auch aa framed 
thnt Book of Discipline, were fully of tbe 
jiiilgnient, that the people have a right, by 
God's Word, to a vote and suffrage in tbe 
rboice of their pastors. If you consider 
the words of their address to the Council 
when ihey gave in that Book, in which 
they say, " Most humbly requesting your 
honour), that ai ye look for participation 
with Jesus Christ, that neither ye admit of 
any thing which Ood's plain Word shall 
not approve, neither yet that ye shall re- 
ject such otdimnces aa justice, equity, and 
God's Word do spedfie ( for, as we will 
not bind your wisdoms to our jiulgments 
briber than we are able lo prove by God's 
plain Scripture • * • Those expression!, 
with others Ihey adduce to the same pur- 
pose, show clearly they looked upon the 
diicipline lud down in ibal Book to be 
founded upon God's Word. And in tbe 
Second Book of Disdpline, when showing 
how such ns bear ecdetiiiitinil functions 
are to be admitted lo their office, it b Said, 
"This ordinary aud outward culling balb 



two parti — election and ordination. 
lion is the choosing out of a person or i>cr- 
Eons most able to the office, which vaicks 
by tbe judgment of tbe eldership, and con- 
sent of tbe congregation, to wbicii shall be 
the person or persons appointed. In the 
order of election it is to be eschewed, that 
any person be intruscd into any offices of 
the kirk contrary to the will of the con- 
gregation to which they ore appointed, or 
without tbe voice of the eldership." * And 
in tbe twelfth chapter of that Book, which 
contains certain special heads, of reforma- 
tion craved by the Church of Scotland at 
that time, it is said, " The liberty of per- 
sons called to ecclesiastical functions, and 
observed without interruption, so long as 
the kirk was not corrupted by antichrist, 
we desire to be restored and retained within 
this realm. So that none be intrused upon 
any congregation, either by tbe prince, or 
any inferior person, without lawful elec- 
tion, and the assent of the people over 
whom the person ia placed, aa the practice 
of the apostolical and ptimilive kirk, and 
good order craves. A nd because this order 
which God's Word craves cannot stand 
with patronages and presentation to bene- 
ficea used in the pope 9 kirk, we desire all 
them that truly fear God, earneitly to con- 
sider, that forasmuch as the names of pa- 
tronages and benefices, together with the 
effect thereof, have flowed from the pope, 
and corruption of the canon law only, in 
so far as thereby any person was intruscd 
or placed over kirks having curam anima- 
rnifl : And forasmuch as that manner of 
proceeding hath no ground in the Word of 
God, hut is contrary to the same, and lo 
the said liberty of eleciian, they ought not 
now to have place in this light of reforma- 
tion ; and therefore, whosoever will embrace 
God's Word, and desire tbe kingdom of his 
Son Jesus Christ to be advanced, Ihey will 
also embrace and receive that policy and 
order, which the Word of God and upright 
estste of bis kirk craves, otherwise it is in 
vain that they have profesl the same, f 
Kow, whatever is meant here by the judg- 
ment and voice of the eldersiiip, it is 
evident Irom that iiook, the Church of 
Scotland then thought the Word of God, 
apostolical practice of the primitive kirk, 
and good order, craved no roan should he 
intruded upon any congregation, neither 
by prince nor presbytery, neither by great 
nor small, withotit lawful election, and the 
consent of the people over whom the mi- 
nister was 10 be placed ; it is clear to a 
demonstration, tiiey thought there 1* Scrip. 
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ture for the people's intereat in the affair, 
and they judged it a walking directly 
contrary to ScripCure, and a sin against 
tlie Word of Gad, tbough in tbe highest 
lord, marquis, duke, or prince, to intrude 
a minister upon ■ congregation, without 
lawful free election, and the assent o( the 

The HentimentB of the Church of Seat- 
land on this head, are al^ manifest from 
her Acts of Assembly. In the tirsc Gene- 
ral Assembly of tbe Reformed Churrh of 
Scotland, held at Edinburgh, December 20, 
1500, about four months after the pope's 
authority was abolished by Parliament, it 
was enacted by that Assembly the 27th of 
that munth, " That the election of minis- 
ters should be in tbe public church by the 
people."* And in Ihe fourth General 
Assembly, which met upon the 25lh of 
December 1562 (then, and for twenty-two 
years after the Reformation, there were 
General Assemblies twice in tbe year, and 
sometimea oftener), in that fourth Assem- 
bly it was enncted, " That the presentation 
of ministers should be in tbe people." + 
And according to the fourth head of the 
First Book of DiadpUne, concerning the 
Uwful election of ministers, that Assembly 
ordained, " That inhibition should be made 
10 all and sundry persons then serviuR in 
tbe ministry, who had i 
charges by the order 
Book (which requires the votes and suf' 
frages of the people), Ihey were inhibited 
till farther trial And in the 1636, when 
Presbytery was restored, that General 
Assembly which sat at Glasgow enacted, 
" That no person be intruded into any 
office of this kirk, contrary to the will of 
the congregation to which they are appoint- 
ed." J No settlement was to he made, 
unless the congregation or people was 
heartily willing and cordial for tbe person 
to be ordained to labour among them, and 
iratcb for their souls. And the practice 
of the Church of Scothind, in those times, 
was most agreeable to that determination ; 
for the great Mr Alexander Henderson, in 
that little (realise of his, entituled, " The 
Government and Order of the Church of 
Scotland," first printed in the year 1641, 
when speaking of the calling of ministers, 
he says, '■ So that no man is here (viz., in 
the Church of Scotland) obtruded upon 
the people agunst their open or tadte con- 
sent and approbation." 

Again, the Assembly 1649. in (heir Di- 
ret:toiy for the Election of Ministers, as 






that Assembly gives the choice or nomina- 
tion to tbe session or eldership of the con- 
gregation, so io that Directory, unless the 
major pari of the people acquiesce and con- 
sent to the person agreed upon by tbe les- 
sion.the Presbytery is discharged to proceed 
to the ordination, " if tbey do not find tbe 
people's dissent to be grounded on cause- 
less prejudices." Now, to me it is evident, 
that though the Second Book of Disdplioe, 
and also this Directory of 1649, give the 
vote, in election, of pastors to the eldership 
of the vacant congregation, yet they gave 
the people a negative over all the elder- 
ship ; for, unless tbe people consented to 
the person chosen, there was to be no set- 
tlement, no proceeding to ordination. Tbe 
reverend and renowned Mr George (ffl- 
lespie, who may be supposed to have un- 
derstood the principles of the Church of 
Scotland as well aa any man in hii dar, 
was of this mind ; and he gives the people 
a negative over tbe whole session in tiiis 
aSair of the election of pastors. 1 will 
give you his own words when answering 
this Bisection, that people may not dls- 
assent from the person chosen, without 
objecting somewhat against his doctrine or 
life; be says, " Notv men vote in elder- 
ships, as in all courts and consiatoriea, 
freely according to the judgment of Iheii 
conscience, and are not c^led to an ac- 
count for a reason of their votes f and ■■ 
the vote of tbe eldership is a free vote, so 
is the congregation's consent a free con- 
sent; and the objection holdeth no more 
against tile latter than against the foTtner, 
for both are jointly required by the ChunJi 
of Scotland ■ • ■ Though nothing 
be objected against the man's doctrine or 
life, yet if the people desire another better, 
or as well qualified, by whom they find 
themselves more edified than by the other, 
that is a reason sufficient, if a reason must 
be given at all, and it is allowed by Daneua, 
1 Tim, V. 22. * • • It being conde- 
scended upon in the Parliament of Scot- 
land, that his Majesty, with advice and 
consent of the Estates, should nominate 
the uffieers of sUte i the Estates of Parlia- 
ment were pressed to give a reason of their 
dissenting from his Majesty's nomination, 
but they refused; and lam sure," says he, 
" consenting or not consenting in a matter 
ecclesiastical, ought to be as free, if not 
more free, than in a matter civil."* 

But here, perhaps, some may except, 
denying the people could have a negative 
over the session, in regard the Presbytery 
migiil proceed to ordination upon tbe sea- 
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sii>n*B chciice, ii they fauod tbe people's 
tixuptions to be grounded upon cauGeless 
prejudiceaagainat Che person choeen. Now, 
for answer, t say, by causeleBB prcjudicKs, 
the |irejiidices of a people against a pereon 
for being too staunch a Presbyterian, one 
that, in preaching, neCIle» the conacience, b 
person of greater tenduroeae in bia walk, 
unci of more leal for Ood tban they could 
wish, his being of meaner parentage, or 
one wboae btber or mother wsa not so 
good a Christian, or bis having been edu- 
cate in principles not «o Bound, though 
•eeing their evil he had sincerely renounced 
Iheni ; tbeirbelng prejudiced at sonie seem- 
ing or little indecencies of voice or gesture, 
as tbe liftingof the eyea in prayer or preach- 
ing, which the minister cannot help i thetr 
being prejudiced at his being a little de- 
formed in body, or of a leaser stature, as 
it WHS with Booip in tbe church of Co- 
rinth, who said of the great Apoetle of the 
Gentiles, '■ his bodily presence is weak, 
and hia speech contemptible ;'" those, anil 
■be like, are causeless prejudices ; but tbe 
people's not being edilied by a man's gift, 
or their having a greater love to, and de- 
sire after another whom they judge fitter 
to take the oversight of their souls, can 
never l>e called a causeless prejudice' And 
surely the Afisemlily 1^49 never meant, 
unless the nmjor part of tbe congregation 
could give relevant eiccptions against the 
man's life or doctrine, the Presbytery might 
go on in the settlements No, surely t for 
if only tbe leaser part of the congregadon 
adduced such relevant exceptions, then 
the Presbytery was not to proceed, as is 
evident from the words of the fourth sec- 
tion oflbat Directory. And it is as clear ns 
two End three make five, that the Assem- 
bly intends some olber sort of objections 
should be adduced by the lesser part to 
stop ibe settlement, than was required in 
tbe greater, otberwlie they neither knew 
what Ibey said, nor whereof they alHrmed. 
And tbe fourth section of that Directory 
should be crambi recoda, the same in all 
rcspeclB with what Ibe Aasembty bad said 
in tbe third section. Can any dream, the 
Assembly 1649 gave no more to the 
people IhoD was given under patroiuges, 
which bad been aboliBbed by the Furlia- 
ment the Match before, ol unlawful and 
unwarrantable by God's Word, and con- 
trary to the doctrine and lihertiea of the 
Kirk of Scotland ? And in the time of 
that much lo be lamented difference be- 
tween Buch as were called protcslera and 
the public rctolutioners, I find both putties 



pleading for, or asserting this is the people's 
right. The public resolutioners, in their 
review and eiamination of that pamphlet, 
which WBB entituled, " Proieaters no Sub- 
verters,and Presbytery no Papacy," printed 
1639, as tbey accuse tbe opposite party of 
misregarding tbe inclinations of the people 
in some of their Ecttlementa, so they assert, 
" That it is the right of chnrch members 
to choose their own pastors." ■" "For," 
say they, " when apeaking of aucb aa had 
been concerned in tbe engagement, " Now, 
if those men be eccleiiaatice purged from 
their scandals, and admitted to communi- 
cate in ordinances, common sense will dic- 
tate that they cannot be denied the privi- 
lege of church members, in making choice 
of thusa who are to dispense tliose ordi- 
nances unto them." And they assert, 
" That the giving of tbe call belongetb to 
the plurality of tbe eldersbip and congre- 
gation." And they call the intruding of a 
minister upon a people, " sii usurpation, a 
wronging of tbe liberty of the people, and 
an intolerable slavery." And they justify 
such OB said, " they could not in conscience 
submit to such intruders." Now, though 
I have not seen the answer of the protest- 
ers to this review, yet I doubt not ihcy 
owned bU in theii that is said by the reso- 
lutionen on this head. And in their " Tes- 
timony to the Doctrine, Worship, Disci- 
pline, and Government of the Kirk of 
Scotland," printed in ItMJO, they do, "a^ 
ministers of the Gospel, testify their dis- 
like of tbe conduct of the civil powers 
that then bare rule over the nation, for 
putting the disposal of vacant stipends into 
tbe bands of a civil judicatory, without 
whose intervening approbation and war- 
rant, none can be admitted to any sueb 
vacant stipend," say they, "notwithstand- 
ing of their being called by tbe congrega- 
tion, and approven and admitted by tbe 
Presbytery, "t Now, from that expresaon 
we may gather, they judged it was tbe 
right of Christian congregations to choose 
or call their own pastors, as it is the right 
of the Presbytery to ciamine and ordain. ' 
This was subscribed by Mr Rutherford, 
Mr James Guthrie, and other fifteen pro- 
testing ministers, in the province of Fife 
and Perth. 

In September 1718, the Synod of Fife 
having expressly discharged the Presbytery 
of Kirkaldy to plant the parish of Balingrie, 
" without tbe consent of tbe greater and 
better part of that congregation," their 
sentence was afterwards approven, and ra- 
tified by the Commission of the Assembly, 
■ rp, l»,w,S6, aa. t P.M. 
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when tbst aSair came before Ibem, and the 
CoDimission was approven in their conduct 
by the next General Aseeaibly. The ma- 
timent of the Church of Scotland may also 
be known, from the procedure of [he As- 
sembly in 17^ and 1726, in the aSiiir of 
Aberdeen. In 1725, there being a com- 
petition of calla to that place, it waa bb- 
aerted, that the call to Mr C. bad not only 
the majority of magistrHlei, lown-council, 
and elders, wblcb I think waa yielded, but 
alEo a majority of headu of tami lies. Yet, 
becanee thie laat was euntrovected, the 
otber party that was for Mr O.'s call, af- 
firming that [here was a. vast majority of 
the people upon their gido, the AHsembly 
appointed a new moderation, in which tbey 
expressly ordered, that the inclinations of 
the people of Aberdeen should be coneult- 
ed, atid no settlement to be made without 
the eipresB consent of the people of that 
place. And the Commission of Assembly, 
to whom that aflair was referred for final 
determination, in ease it should come be- 
fore them, having ordered that settlement, 
they were disapproven by the Assembly 
for their conduct in that offiiir, and, an on 
other grounds, so particularly because the 
majority of the people were on the oppo- 
site side. It ia true that Assembly eon- 
firmed the letdement, but whether in a 
consistency with themselves or not, 1 now 
leave to others to judge. The sentiments 
of the cburcb in farmer times, may also 
be learned from the ;^vfamui, or stretching 
out of the people's band, which used to be 
required immediately beibre the ordination, 
and ibis to testify their adherence to iheir 
former choice and consent, and willingness 
to have such a person for their minister. 
The above named " Government and Or- 
der of the Church of Scotland " says, — 
" Sermon being ended, viz.. on the da; 
agreed upon for ordination, the party (or 
person to be ordained) is called upon, and 
demanded coneerning his willingness and 
desire (o serve the Lord Jesus, for the 
good of tbat people, with other questions 
of that kind ; and the people also are de- 
manded whether they will receive him for 
their pastor, and submit themselves to his 
ministry in the l>ord : And both having 
declared their readiness and mutual con- 
aenl, the minister cometb from ihe pulpit," 
tic* And this method is agreeable to the 
form of Presbyteriul Church Government, 
and Ordination of Miiiistere, agreed unto 
by the Assembly of Divines at Westmin- 
ster, and which was approven by the 
Church of Scotland, 1645. 



Bat 1 proceed now, in Ihe teamd pliiM{ 
lo show what hath been the sentiment «l 
some of our choicest divines, and bMd 
writers upon this pmnt, since the Refoik " 
mation. And here I begin with the fi 
ous Mr Knox, wbom some have called tbc -' 
Apostleofthe Scots, whose testimony, s 
Mr Park, I value above a thousand othnVi 
We have his sentiment in the First Book 
of Discipline, in drawing up of which lie 
had a principal hand. In that Book, the 
vote and sufirage in cboodng pastors is 
given to the people of every several con- 
gregation. And Mr Knos was zealous (or 
(hat Book J for, when Letbington opposed 
Ihe Ralificalion thereof, and said, " Many 
had subscribed it in fide parentvm, aa the 
bairns are baptiled," Mr Knox answered, 
" Ye think that pro|)er stuff, but it ia as 
true as improper, that Book was read in 
public audience, and the heads thereof reii- 
BOned upon divers days, as all that sit here 
know very well, and yourself cannot deny." 
And when one said to him, " Stand con- 
tent, the ratiflralion of the Book will not 
be obtained," be replied, " Let God require 
the detriment, wbicb this kirk and com- 
monwealth bball find, by the want of the 
things therein prescribed, from the bands 
of such BS stop the same." And the com. 
pilera of tbat Book, who gave it in with 
unity of mind to the secret council, Bs I 
noticed before, they told the council, they 
did not desire to hind them to their judg- 
ments, farther than they were able to 
prove by God's plain Scripture. And al ' 
this was his judgment, so also of those 
men, who, with him, framed the said 
Book of Discipline, and also the doctrine 
contained in our first Confession of Faith, 
Ihe said persons, namely, Mr John Win. 
ram, Mr John SpottJawood, Mr John Wil- 
lock, Mr John Row, and Mr John Douglal. 
The first three were chosen for superin- 
teudents of Lothian, Fife, and Glasgow. 
Again, the renowned Cal iter wood, he 
makes it the right of church members to 
elect their own pastors, asserting it Is the 
right of the poor, as well as of tbe rich, 
the right of people in lower as well as 
in higher station in the world. He says, 
" If people are to be excluded from the 
liberty of election, becausetbey are country 
felloWf. ploughmen and servants, they may 
bIsd be excluded from the church itself on 
that account."" So that eminently learned, 
singularly pious, and faithful servant of 
Christ, Professor Rutherford, in sundry 
places of bis writings, and particulHrly in 
his Due Right of Presbytery, t where he 
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puis the qiicBtEon, " Wietlier tbe election of 
tbe people be easciilial (o the calling of a 
niinigCer?" And then, in answer, he aaya, 
" Of election we are to consider, ItC, To 
whom it belongs ; 2d, Tbe force and influ- 
ence thereof to make n church-ollirer; but 
let these considerations be first pondered : 
" First consideration : Election is either 
made by a people, gracious and able to 
discern, or by a people rude and ignorant ; 
the former is vslid jvr» a Jaeto, the latter 
la not 10. Second con side ration: Election 
is either cotDparative or absolute ; when 
the election is comparative, though poopie 
have nothing possibly positively to say 
Bgunst the person, yet, though they rejei-t 
him, and cboose one fitter, the election is 
reasonable. Third consideration : People's 
election is not of a person to the ministry, 
as of a wife's choice of a man to he a bus- 
band, hut of B minister ; election dotb not 
make a minister. Fourth consideration ; 
Election i> either to be looked to qiwadjia, 
or quoad faetum. A people not yet called 
externally cannot elect their own minister) 
s Synod, or others, of charity, as reverend 
Junius sailh, may choose for them, though, 
defacio, and in respect of their case, they 
etnnot choose their own pistor." And 
then, having laid down these considerationa 
to be pundred, be comes to show to whom 
the right of election belongeth, and aiiserts 
it, in the plainest terms, " that the people 
have God's right to choose, for so the 
Word prescribeth," citing on the margin. 
Acta XT. 22; 1 Cor. xvi. 3, and viii. 19; 
Acts *i. 6, and lir. 23. And so the judi- 
cious and encellent Mr Durham, though I 
find him not handling this point designedly, 
yet, that he judged the people have right 
to elect their ovvn pastors, is evident from 
what hath been said above, and from many 
places of his Commentary on the Revela- 
tion. * And that eminent servant of 
Christ, Mr George Gillespie, who says, 
" Tbe right of election pertaineth to the 
vrhole church, which, as it is maintained 
by foreign divines, who write of the contro- 
versies with the Papists, and, as it was the 
order which this church prescribed in the 
Books of Discipline, so it is commended 
unto us by the eiampleof the apostles, and 
of the churches planted by them." f So 
the learned and judicious Mr Wood, whom 
Hr Wodrow charactetiseth for a person of 
eminent learning, piety, and solidity, when 
arguing against Lockier, who had asserted 
*' that the whole church should be jointly 
aulhoritalire about ceniniea, ordinations, 
p. M, M. 60. IM, ana. rui. caii., pnnifit I6S8. 
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eIi!c(ions," Sic, after denying the first two, 
and showing their unreasonableness, he 
says, " As to his third instance, concern- 
ing election of officers, we grant that elec- 
tion of officers is to be done by the people," 
He never contradicts this in the least, no, 
he franklj' owns it', oidy he says, " Elec- 
tion is no ordination, nor is it any autho- 
ritative act of government." So the reve- 
rend and learned Mr Park, who says, 
" Patronages do evidently take away the 
ordinance of a free and unlimited election 
of such as may be fittest for such a charge, 
and most acceptable to tbe congregation 
concerned, to be made by the church judi- 
caloriea, and church of helievera respec- 
tively, each of them acting what is proper 
for their several places and stations, as 
being the only party intrusted with it by 
Jesus Christ the sole King and Lawgiver 
in his own church." + So the reverend and 
scilid Principal Rule eaya, " 1 affirm that 
this is the institution of Christ, that it is 
the order that he hath appointed in the 
gospel, that people should have liberty to 
choose their own pastors and other cburch- 
oflic«rs." { And he calls the depriving the 
people of tbeir right to elect their own 
pastors, " a notable grievance," and prays 
the Lord may move the hearts of rulers to 
defend thepeople.in this their right, against 
■ilcb as take it from them. Tbe reverend 
Principal Forrester, that learned ond worthy 
servant of Christ, says, '■ This right of 
the people to call their pastors, Presbyte- 
riana have made good from several dear 
Scripture grounds." % I own he seems to 
be for giving the choice to the eldership, 
yet he is positive for the people's consent, 
arguing stronglyfor tbeir rightin tbe affair, 
and calls this " a weighty case," and says, 
'■ Their connent must intervene, in order to 
their acceptance of, and sutgection to tbeir 
shepherd." So the reverend Professor 
Jamison, as in his Cyprianus Isotimus, 
wbere he atfirms, " The people have an 
inherent power and right to elect their 
own pastors, and that none could he or- 
dained in Cyprian's time, except be was 
6rst rhofen atiffrai/iUpopuU,pUbii,autjTatrr- 
nitalisi " and having cited Cyprian's words, 
expressing himsBlt thus, " The people them- 
selves especially have power, either of 
choosing worthy priests, or refusing tbe 
unworthy;" he says, " tlere is Eo plainly 
and palpably contained our doctrine of the 
people's having a power of choosing Ihdr 
pastor, that none can be obtruded upon 
them against their mind and consent, that 
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it is, at leut, pretty bud to express it in 
clearer terms. And he aaaerCs the Chrit- 
tian people bad thia power, not only da 
/acta, as PapUta allege, but also by dirina 
right, as Cyprian, and a whole Synod with 
him, roundly ajiil frequently deelsie ; and 
accordingly," sayshe, " we Gnd the people 
practising this from the very beginning of 
ChriEtianity ; and he maintaing, thsit the 
contrary doctrine ia palpably Popiah, agdnat 
which our first Rerormera, aa Luther, Cal- 
vin, MUBCulu«, Beza, lUyriua, and mpny 
others, earneatly strove, as soon as they 
were aeiit forth to Qght the battles of the 
lamb against the dragon ; " ' and a great 
deal more he hath to thia purpose in bia 
siitb chapter. And here Professor HbH- 
burton uiight be cited, as having been of 
thia mind, as may lie gathered Irom aundry 
eipressiona in that sermon of his on Acts 
X. 29, which is called an introductory ser- 
mon, where he aaya, " When the Lord 
deaigns good to a people by a minister, he 
givea both the people clearneaa to cnll and 
the minister clearnesa to come." And 
there hia dtwtrine from the text ia, " A 
faithful gospel minister coming among a 
people upon their call, will he desirous to 
know what their deeigna in calling him 
were ; " and says, " A people, in calling a 
gospel miniater, should design to hear Irom 
him the whole counsel of God." f By tbeae 
and aundiy other expressions, it is evident 
he thought the people hare right to call 
their minister. And farther, the judg- 
ment of the Church of Scotland, or minis- 
try thereof in former times, may he gathered 
&om that testimony, which was agreed to 
by many worthy miniaters of thia church, 
who bad taken the spoiling of their goods 
joyfully, rather than comply with Prehicy, 
when the second indulgence waa granted 
in 1672. In their testimony against the 
evils of that indulgence, it Is aaid, " Al- 
beit there be a very great neceaaity of a 
free call from the people, both in regard of 
miniaters tbemsetves, who may judge it 
necessary, antecedently for the eierciae of 
Iheir miniatry among a people, last they 
seeDi to be intruders, running unsent, and 
fllao in regard of the people, who will 
acknowledge none for their ministers, nor 
wilhngly submit themselves to their mijiis- 
try, who want their call ; yet the indulgence, 
as contrived, deprives the people of the 
liberty of free election, in so far as minis- 
ters are designed for them, and by the 
Council's Act, peremptorily confined to 
llie parishes, without so much as Ihe pre- 
vious knowledge of tbe people, and so a 



necessity ia laid upon the people eitbei ttf 
call the confined, or to want a. miniater.'' 
And, in tbe doae of that teatimony, tbey 
supplicate the lords of his msjestf 's privy 
council, " that all former restraints put upon 
their persons and ministry may be taken 
off, that we, say tbey, and all other our 
oulted brethren, may have access to our 
former charges, and other congregations, 
as the Lord shall grant the opportunity of 
a free call from the people.' * Now, in 
that testimony the neceaaity of the people's 
call ia aaaerted, both in regard of mtnistsn 
and people, and that indulgence is com- 
plained of as B grievance, because tbereb)' 
the people were deprived of their right or 
liberty of a free election ; and in it they 
desire the liberty of acccas to settlements, 
OS the Lord should grant them the oppor- 
tunity of a free call from the people. Ami 
that this of the people's right to ehooH 
their own pastors is a Presbyterian prind- 
ple, and that which hath been the prindplo 
of Presbyterians in tbe Church of Seotlud 
in former daya, is farther evident frotp ■ 
petition of many thousands of Presbyleti- 
ana of the Churchof Scotland to the Princa 
of Orange, at the happy Revululioil ii 
1686, drawn up hy ministers and gentle-, 
men who had suffered under the cruel 0( ~ 
presaing reigns of Charles II. and Jmdi 
Vll. In that petition it ia earnenly ' 
aired, that laick patronagea may be i 
charged, as was done in the Parliament 
1649. And alao they earnestly petitii 
the people may be restored to their right 
and privilege of election, according 
warrant of God's Word.t Now, in tins 
petition, the calling of a gospel minister 
ia said to be the right and privilege of the 
people, and WBrratited to them hy the Word 
of God, which ia a better title than all the 
Acts of Parliament or Assemblies upon 
earth could give. And it is to be noticed, 
that though in this petition, and the for- 
mer testimony, the people's right is pleaded, 
yet, in neither of these is thereany hint 
given of heritors, magiatratea, or elders, 
their having the least privilege beyond 
others in the choice of pastors. 

Now, having shown the sentiment of the 
Church of Scotland, I proceed to sbow, 
that, as the Church of Scotland hath alwaya 
been for the people's interest in calling their 
pastors, 90 the Slate hath also declared for 
this. As the First Book of Discipline gives 
to every several church then: votea nnd 
suffrages in tbe election of their ministers^ 
so Ihe Council of Scotland, who subsmbed 
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tbat Book upon the I7th of Januar; I5<i0, eateemed patronages to be unlavilul and 

before their siibscriplionB, dedated, " That unwarrantablo by God's Word, so they 

they look upon it to be conform to God's thought God'e WonI is to be the rule as 

Word in all points." And thia waa tab- to persona having right to call> and they 

scribed, saja Calderwood, by a great part thought people hare Dberly to call, for they 

of the nobility ; andchenhenaineathe Earls reecind patronages, as being contrary bi 

of Arran, Argyle, Gleneaim, Marshal, the liberty of the people ; and tbey thot^ht 

Monteith, Mortoun, Rothes, Lord James, it a iault in any to obtrude a pottor upon 

Lord Yester, Lord Lindsay, Lord Boyd, b people against their will. AndtheRev. 

Lord Ochiltree, the Masterof Malwel.and Mr Gillespie quotes several acta of King 

the Master of Lindsay, Barons Drumlan- Charles L, his seeond Parliament, to ttiia 

erk, LochinTar, Garlies, Bargeniei and, purpose, namely, act 7, wbich did ordain, 

says he, " it Was subscribed by many says be, " Presbyteries to plant vacant 

others." And, at the close of that Book, kirks, with consent of the parishes." And 

I see the names of thirty-six that sub- act 8, anent the presbyteries providing and 

scribed that 17th of January. And the admitting ministers to the kirks which be- 

Eslates of Parliament, March 9, 1649, in longed to bishoprieks, " It is always pro- 

their " Act abDllshing Patroiiages," as they vided, that this be without prejudice of tbe 

rescind all acts in tarours of them, so interest of the parishes, according to the 

they do it, considering that patronages acts and pmcdce of the kirk since the Be- 

and presentations of kirks, is an evil and formalion." And in the 9tb act of the 

bondage, under which tbe Lord's people lastsessiouDf tbe same Parliament, " Pres- 

andministeTsoftbislandhavelonggroancd, hytcries are appointed to plant vacant 

d because they have no warrant in God's ehurcbea, upon the suit and calling of tbe 



congregation."* And even at the Kevolu- 
tion, though tbe Estates of Parliament gave 
tbe nominating and propoung of the per- 
son to be minister unto Protestant heri- 
tors and elders only, yet they allowed the 
the free calling whole congregation or people in it tbe 
ito their charge 1 liberty of approyingordiaapprovingtbeno- 
' * tnination as they thought meet, leaving the 

Presbytery to judge of tbe validity of their 
reasons against tbe person's ordination, who 
should be nominate and proposed to be 
their minister ; so, for any thing which ap- 
pears trom that act, tbe people's not being 
satisfied as to the person's meetness for 
And noEwithstanding of any presen- being their minister, or their not judging 
tation that might be offered after that act, themselves ediHed by bis gift, might been 
they declare it lawful for minidtere to pro- enough to hinder the intended settlement ; 
cee^to the planting of kirks, upon the suit for there is not a word in the act, obliging 
and calling, or with the consent of the con- people disapproving the nomination, to libel 
gregation, on whom, say they, none is to the person proposed, t * " " - 

be obtruded against their will. Now. from against tbe a 
that act it ii clear, that as the estates 



Word, but are founded only oi 
mon law, and is a custom popish, and 
brought into tbe kirk in time of ignorance 
and superstition, and because they are pre- 
judido! to the liberty of the people, ! 
planting of kirks, a ' ■■ - 

and entry of minisl 
and they declare they are now desirous 
that every thing in the house of God mi 
be ordered according to his word and con 
mandmenti and they rescind all acta i 
bvour of patronages, as bring unlawful ai 
unwarrantable by God's Word, and coi 
trary to the doctrine and liberty of this 



■ CHAPTER VI. 

! couE now lo theiixllt thing proposed, are of higher station." Now, for answer, 

and that was, " to answer the objections U[, I say, lo talk of levelling in dvils is 

of such aa oppose the people's suffrage in abominable. Dominion is not founded in 

the choice of pastors to oversee their ira- grace. Honour is to be given to all to 

mortal souls ; and, whom honour is due. Yet, ^, I say (bin 

Firil, At tbe last Assembly, 17^, it was is exactly such an argument as some of the 

objecledby some, "This ivas levelling with proud Romish dergy adduce against Ih<- 

a witness, that people of an inferior rank people's partaking of the cup in the Sncrii. 

should bare a suffrage, as well as such as • Uitnl, QamU p. n. 
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the Lord's Supper. " Should all 
drink of the cup," ray they, " then there 
would be no difference bfltween the clergy 
and laity, or priests and people." Unac- 
countable pride 1 But, 3d, 1 say this ia a 
■piritual, ecclesiastical, religious privilege, 
and therefore as due unto the poor as the 
rich. I hope it is neither an unjust nor 
indecent levelling for the servant of » noble 
lord to sit with hia master at the same 
communion-table, and may be nearer the 
head thereof than be, sitting on the minis- 
ter's right band, while the noble lord is on 
the left ; and suppose the minister, in dis- 
IributioB, should happen to give the ele- 
ments first to the servant. I think he could 
not be justly accused of disrespect. In Ihe 
fourth National Synod of France, we have 
an account of a ^[entlemBn's troubling the 
church, and would not be satislied unless 
his lady came up immediately after him to 
the Lord's table, before any of the men. 
it seems, he thought it was levelling with 
B witness, if he and his lady had not some 
more regard paid them, than to be put upon 
a level with people of an inferior rank, 
when at the table of the Lord. But, as 
the Synod of Caen had formerly condemned 
his conduct, BO that National Synod ordered 
a letter, in their name, to be sent unto him, 
in which they advised him to more humility. 
Mr Henry, commenting upon Nehemiah x. 
29, says, " Observe, their nobles are called 
their brethren ; for, in the things of God, 
rich and poor, high and low. they meet 
together." 4(A, I own this is levelling, 
but such as the Word of God requires. 
The man with the gold ring and gay cloth- 
ing, and people of coarser raiment, are to 
be equally regarded here. The vastly rich, 
and people of opulent fortunes, the gran- 
dees, the princes, and kings in Israel, were 
to pay no more than the poor, namely, the 
half shekel of atonement-money. Exodus 
XXX. 15, 16. That Scripture shows, that 
all souls are of equal value, and that God 
regards the rich no more than the poor. 
Mr Henry, upon the place, says, " This 
money was raised to be emplayed in the 
service of the tabernacle ; with it they 
bought sacrifices, flour, incense, oyl, fuel, 
salt, priest's garments, and all other things 
which the whole congregation was inte- 
rested in J and rich and poor contributed 
alike to the temple service, because both 
were to have alike interest in it, and bene- 
fit by it." Now, rich and poor being to 
have alike interest in, and beneSt by the 
minister chosen, is it not highly reasonable 
to infer they should have an equal share in 
the election ? But, 5ili, T would atk such 



as make the objection, whether they think 
it levelling with a witness, for poor mean 
tradesmen, that are elders, to have Si voice 
in sessions or presbyteries with gentlemen 
and noblemen, where they are put on a 
level, may be, once every week ; whereu 
this levelling, at the election of ministers, 
shall not be above once in a whole life- 
time? It is no degrading of the faighest 
nobleman to be companion here to all that 
fear the Lord,* to the meanest saint of the 
Most High, since the scdnts are God's finl- 
bom ; and Ibis is a spiritual privUege, m 
hath been said above i or, is it not levelling 
to give a vote to an heritor that is, may be, 
his lordship's bortuw-man? It may be 
heritage, though not above an acre of lend, 
and burdened with twice the value. He 
may be a little heritor or feuar, he may 
be a magistrate or counsellor, and not be 
worth a sixpence. And though the hearts 
of haughty men may be ready to iwell 
at being put upon a level witli people of 
meaner drcuinstauceE in this case, jet I 
dare say, " the heart of God will be to- 
wards [he governors of Israel," towards 
such magistrates, patrons, and heritors, si 
shall " willingly offer themselves among the 
people," in the election of pastors. Judges 
v. 9. Such as, with Theodosius, think it 
" a greater honour to he a Christian th«n 
emperor," will not think it a degrading of 
them, that other Christians have the some 
spiritual privileges with themselves, 

Ssconrf Objecrion. " Though tEiisof call- 
ing ministers be the people's right, yet this 
must be regulated by the laws of society, as 
in the civil government, where people have 
such and such natural rights, which yet aia 
exercised by others ; how absurd would it 
be, (hat all the people of a city should meet 
to elect a provost, and the like ? " At the 
hist Assembly I heard a very long discourse 
to this purpose, and for answer, lit, I ■ay, 
this objection is a fair yielding that it is the 
people's right originally, and if it be their 
right frouL Christ, surely it is not in their 
power to give it away, disabling themselves 
for that work, trust, and service, which he 
hath committed to them for the good of 
their souls. Hath Christ given them such 
a right ? then they have divine warrant to 
exerdse it. But of this above, on the 
eighth proposition. 2J, I say, onr Lorrf 
never designed hia ehurch should he mo- 
delled by the state, ur civil government 
of burgh, county, or kingdom. Christ's 
kingdom is not of this world, nor like uiito 
worldly polities, says Mr Hudson. " The 
i of tlie Genljles enerrise dominion. 
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but it >h»ll not be so among yon," raid our 
Lord U> Iiis diBcipleB.* Sd, Thia objaction 
il Unds fdrly in pntronnges, fa( if people 
may give away their right to twenty heri- 
totB or elders, why not to ten? and if to 
ten, why not to five ? and if to five, why 
not to two ? and if lo two, why not to one ? 
he may be H very honest man, and some- 
timeB may happen lo make as good a choice 
as many. 4lli, That such or such a set of 
men, and not the body of the people, have 
the choice of oiagiitrateB, and parliament- 
men in burghe and abirea, it is their dvil 
conaiitulion wliieh makes it so i and when 
^ any shall show the tike constitution in the 
~ " ' ' ' ' 9 of the King of Zion, 
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ltd the election of office-bearers in his bouse. 
,And, in England, every burgber, be he rich 
or poor, hath his voice in the election of 
their parliament-man. 6ih, Were the State 
to be a rule to the Church, then monarcbial 
EpLscopacy ahoidd be esCabtiabed, and we 
should have a pope, at least, in every 
church ; for monarchy may be the beat 
government. And though the dvil slate 
ia not our rule here, yet 1 guesa the people 
have readiest their free dioice when it 
a poll election ; and it is not so 
gain by practising upon all, or 
on a few. If people may give 
■way their right, so may elderships, so may 
presbyteries, so may synods. I know of no 
power the one has to do this more than the 
other, or if it may be taken trom the one, 
so also from the other. And if this of the 
peoples power be not a right originally 
&am Christ, I know of no right at aU they 
have in the afiair. 

Third Objection. " Popular elections 
have often occasioned great disorders, 
bloodshed, and murder, to the scandal of 
' ~ n, as church history gives an ac- 
and they cannot hue occasion con- 
nnd strife when so many are gather- 
having equal votes ; " and at the last 
^mbly, the late instance at Aberdeen 
I pregnant proof hereof. This 
the Achillean objection, and 
the ground on which sundry eminent 
t divines have given the dedsive 
elections unto others, yet alill 
iving a negative over all unto the people, 
i ibetefore, 1 hope to be excused, albeit 
■liould enlarge a little in answer to it. 
And. for answer, Ut, This was Bellarmke's 
objection, and so it is of all ihe Popish 
party that oppose the jieople's right. This 
was also objected by Bishop Bilsan, who 
" For this the people's right was 



justly ira^Iated from them to the magis- 
trate."* And the objection is the same with 
that which is made by some against Synods 
and Assemblies. The same objection the 
Prelatiats make against purity among Pres- 
bycers. The same argument with that of 
proud, aspiring, ambitious men of old, who 
brought prelacy into the church, under tbe 
spedous pretence of preventing confusion, 
and removing division out of (be church i 
for when diocesan bishops were first brought 
into tbe church, none pleaded for them jure 
divino, — no, they pleaded only for them as 
necessary " in temi-dium schiamatis, et ui 
disaenaionum plantaria evellerentur " — " to 
be an antidote against schism, and that by 
them the plants of strife and division might 
be rooted out of tbe church." And I doubt 
not but tbe argument may be of equal foria 
against both. And thia very objection bath 
been made against calls by heritors and 
elders, as is evident from the account of 
lay-pBtronages in Scotland, supposed to 
be done by the late Lord Advocate, Su- 
David Dalrymple. " It is likewise indus- 
triously given out," says be, " that tbe 
manner of calling ministera, as estabiisbed 
by the laws of Scotland, and tbe Treaty of 
Union, has been the cause of much dissen- 
sion and division ; and that the rotes of 
farmers, mechanics, and other mean people, 
have been of equal, or greater weight than 
those of the chief landed men of the parish, 
&c. 1 but if this objection begood,then the 
practice of the primitive church was errone- 
ous, and Christianity itself culpable, which, 
though in its own nature a doctrine of 
peace, has, through tbe corruptions of men, 
occasioned divisions among the nearest and 
dearest relations, therefore this objection 
cannot be of weigbt."+ But, 2nrf, Were 
this objection of any weight, then people 
in burghs should all be deprived of their 
right to elect their magistrates, for many 
times there bath been confusion and divi- 
sion with n witness, and sometimes blood 
and slaughter also about ihdr election. 
And if this argument be of weight, then 
whatever ^e custom was formerly, the 
Popish argument for excluding all but 
cardinals Irom poundls, and Ihe election of 
tbe Pope, is of wciglil. " Sed poslremis 
500 annis, iieque ad condlia, neque ad 
electionem admissi sunt omnes clerid, in- 
quit BeUarminuB, quod nimis multt essent, 
sed soli cardlnales."]: And if this argument 
be of wdgbt, let every Presbytery in Scot- 
land commit their power to two or three 
men, and, instead of Ihe whole ministers 
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of tbe Synod being troubled to meet, Ut 
only one fiom every Pteabytery be chosen 
to manage tbeir buaiuesa ; and, instead of 
calling (0 many ministers and elders, from 
far distant places, to oar General Assem- 
blies, let one be cbosen tram every Synod 
to manage tbe business of the whole church, 
for strife and division, to the scandal of re- 
ligion, hath sometioies happened, and may 
again happen in those judicatories. And 
fertber, if [his argument be of any weight. 
then beritors, as such, are on far belter 
ground to be excl uded from having a voice 
in the election of pastors, for many in- 
stances through Scotland can be given, of 
vast confusion at elections, when their civil 
rights rsDie to be considered. Let a late 
settlement of the pariub of Cramond, in 
particular, be considered, and tbe Presby- 
tery of Edinburgh can testify what length- 
ened out confusion was anent it, wbicb kept 
that reverend Presbytery in hot worfc for 
many days. In thai, Biid cases of the like 
nature, Presbyteries have had difficulties 
and trouble, of another nature than popu- 
lar elections possibly can occasion. But, 
Sd, Were this objection of any weight, 
then there is no inslitBtion of Christ but it 
behoved to he liud aside. What institu- 
tion is it about which disorders may not 
happen at a time ? Principal Rule says, 
" There is no institution of Christ, but in- 
conveniences may follow upon it, as long 
as unfu) men have the management there- 
of." King Charles II., in h^s letter to the 
council, August 14, 1661, having alleged 
the inconveniences accompanying the exer- 
cise of Presbyterian government for 23 
years past, as a ground for introducing 
Prelacy into tbe Church of Scotland, tbe 
£ev. Mr Wodrow, in his remark thereon, 
iays, " Inconveniences may, and do accom- 
pany the best constitutions, tbe exercise of 
juaC power, and the eieculion of the most 
eiceUent laws."* The Rev. Mr WehsUr 
says, " We do not find that the church, or 
any particular persons, though magistrates, 
in any period of time, have g^t a power 
froin God of altering bis institutionB, even 
when tbeir exigencies would have been 
thought to require it."t Bishop StiUing- 
fleet, in bis Un reason ableness of Separa- 
tion, having objected the great disturbances 
and disorders which popular elections Lave 
occasioned in the church, the reverend and 
learned Mr Clarkson, in answer to him, 
.is fvii.. 
B cf the 
cbucch for above a thousand years after 
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Christ, and there are but about ten ii 
Btances of disorder therein, great and sma 
for so many ages i now, if every order and 
usage, though of apostolical institution or 
allowance, should be exploded, because of 
some disorder happening about it once in 
an hundred years, what would be left us 
that is primitive or ancient?"* And, in 
bis title page, he dtce the Doctor against 
the Doctor, showing bow, in his Irenicum, 
before be got the bii^boprick, he had la- 
eerted, " The Episcopal men will hardly 
find any evidence in (he primitive ehurch. 
for the ordination of a bishop, without, 
at least, consent and approbation of the 
people." As there also, viz., in his Ireni- 
cum, Or Stillingfleet asserts, >■ The Epis- 
copal men will hardly find any evidence in 
Scripture, or the practice of the apostles, 
for churches consisting of many fixed con- 
gregations fiir worship, under the charge of 
one person." But, 4l/i, As to tbe disorder* 
that have happened, or may happen at 
popular elections, the people are seldom to 
blame for them. Bishop StillingReet hav- 
ing instanced four of tbe greatest disorders 
he could find in all church history frooi 
the apostles' days, the Rev. Mr Clarksoai- 
sbowa, in answer to bim, that people were 
not to biame for these. The ant instance 
being at Antiocb, be shows it was not at 
the election of a bishop, but it was occa- 
sioned by a Synod of Arian bishops their 
deposing Eustatbius, whom they had cbosen 
for tbeir bishop long before, and studying 
to thrust in one upon them that was judged 
to be Arian. Forhis second instance, which 
was at Cesarea, about the choice of Euse- 
biuB, at which Nazianzen complained of tbe 
people's unrulinesB, concerning which, says 
ClaricGon, he says no worse in the issue, 
than the people proceeded, not very order- 
ly, but very faithfully and zealously. And 
his lather, tbe senior Gregory, Bishop of 
Nazionzum, justifies the action, in letters 
to the governor, as regular, and acceptable 
to God, and defends what they did as done 
rightly and justly. His third instance is of 
a sedilion at Alexandria, upon the division 
of tbe people, Jjetween Diuscorus and Fro- 
terius, the people rising against the magis- 
trates and soldiers, who endeavoured to 
keep them in order, where, at last, they 
murdered Prolerius. Now, Mr Clarkson, 
in answer to this instance, says that se- 
dition was not raised at the election of 
Proterius, but after he was installed and 
confirmed by tbe common suffrages of a 
meeting at Alexandria ; no port of the 
tumult but was after that, and tbe most 
• No E.iil. fat Diocei., p. M. 1 IlliJ. 
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trsffical port thereof, when FroteriuB was 
murdered, was not till fire or >ix years 
thereafter. And shall popular electiana be 
decried upon the account of a eedition, 
whereof nothing appeared at. the eleclioa ? 
Beiidee, adds he, those who moved the 
sedition, and comniitled the said outrages, 
were enemies of the Council of Chaleedon, 
and of the failh then maintained against 
Eutyches. And ehall the people wbo ad- 
here la the common faith auSci in their 
power or liberty, heeause sume heretics, in 
opposition to them, do act outrageously ? 
His fourth instance being at Rome, upon 
the choice of Damasus, which eame to 
bloodahed for several days, in whicTi 137 
peraons were slain, or, as olLerE, 167. I 
find neither Mr Clarkson, nor Principal 
Rule, who alao answers to these instances, 
justifying the people ; here only, they show, 
that this, and the most of such disturbances 
at elections, were owing to the " ambition 
of bishops influencing the people, and lead- 
ing them into factions." And they cite 
Amianus Marcellinus, who related this, as- 
cribing that bloodshed, and other disorders 
in elections, to the ambition of bishops; 
HO that the riches, state, and pleasures, 
wherewith the chair at Rome accommodated 
bishops, incited them to make their way to 
It with all the force they could engage, 
though they could not pass but through 
Uood and slaughter. And it is observed 
by both, that, during the first three cen- 
tones, (here cannot one instance be given 
of any disorder at the election of a pastor, 
though the people choused in these ages oi 
the church's integrity. And later instances 
of tumults at populu elections are but bug- 
bean i and it is not to be doubted but those 
Hme disorders might have happened, though 
the calling a minister had been lodged in 
the magistrates and town-council, or in the 
heritors and elden, only supposing them to 
be divided, as it happens not rarely, and 
one port of the people joining wiib one side, 
and another party with the other side j or 
such disorders might happen, though people 
were neither allowed to vole or coneent,aB 
in the tale times of Prelacy, when men were 
thruA in for pastors, upon congregatjons, 
contrary to their inclinations, they were re- 
ceived with sbowen of stones, and violently 
opposed by the people in some of the best 
parishes of Scotland.* " Oppression raak- 
eth a wise man mad," says Solomon, and 
to oppress (he people in (his affair, is the 
worst of all oppiesoion, and no very great 
wonder though people be irritate to a pitch 
:. And as to the late confusions 



talked of at Aberdeen, I cannot say much, 
not being well acquainted with that aSair ; 
but if the people met with such provoca- 
tions as was represented at the Inst Assem- 
bly, namely, " that they were not allowed 
that freedom in voting as consenlers, which 
was allowed them by the farmer A^scqi- 
bly ; " and if abjections were then started 
against the life and conversadon of some 
of them, without ground, then it was not 
to he admired though the people were 
highly offended. I think, indeed, no scan- 
dalous person is to be admitted t« vote at 
elections, but I humbly think, the tabling 
of objections at moderations, against a per- 
son's life and conversation, looks so like 
a selfish design, that objections, which 
have not been heard of, nor tabled before, 
should not be then received. But, 5lh, 1 
am persuaded, that to grant the people 
the tree choice of their pastors, as it is 
the wilt of Christ, so it is the readiest 
and mo9t expedite way to prevent al] con- 
fusion in elections, the way to remove our 
present confusions, and the high way to 
comfortable settlements. Did not he, 
" that is God only wise," be that hath " all 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge bid in 
him," foresee what inconveniences might 
attend popular electtons? who can deny 
this ? yet he thought it meet to give his 
people the choice of their own pastors, 
giving as much right in the affair to the 
poor as to the rich ; and to alter his insti- 
tutions is to accuse him of folly. I say, 
this would be the way to prevent contu- 
sion at elections. Whence do they flow? 
not from the people, but from heritors. If 
there be any competition, then there is con- 
fusion with a witness in allowing them to 
vote as heritors. Uave we nut protest 
upon protest against this or the other per- 
son's having a right la vote, while some 
assert he is only a nominal heritor, having 
no more right to vote than the man in the 
moon ? Others protest, he or she is a real 
heritor or hericrix. Cannot instances he 
given, where ministers and people have Bit- 
ten waiting at elections from ten or eleven 
ot the clock Forenoon, till late at night, 
while this or the other heritor's protest and 
counter-protest bath been written, ere ever 
they came the length of asking the senti- 
ment of any heads of families 7 and no 
wonder than we have confusions, consider- 
ing that Presbyteries are not competent 
judges of the civil rights of gentlemen, nor 
con they tell who have right to vote as 
heritors. I could instance three pretended 
heritors all voting at an election on one 
side, and iheir votes sustained for one small 
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enclosure, having neither I'aniily nor bauso 
upon it, and none of them residing in the 
piui^b 1 can the like of this but accaaioa 
confusion ? And I defy the world to show 
the least confusion that can be occasioned 
by allowing the people to vote, more than 
in allowing them to consent, if their con- 
sent be inquired into. Give people their 
free vote, and then, I dare say, we shall 
not know what eonfusion means. It is the 
intruding of paslors upon them that ocra- 
aiona all our confusions. But, 6th, What- 
ever confusions mav happen by popular 
elections, I say the people are still to have 
their choice, diis being " Christ's legacy to 
then)," aa Principal Eule says, " Here 
the rule and remedy is," says Mr Park: 
" ToUalur abusus, et maneat usus," let the 
matter be regulated by acting in it accord- 
ing to the Word of God. " And," says he. 
" there is no institution either in church 
or in state, hut what, by reason of the 
weakness and corruption of men, may be 
abused j yet this is no sufficient ground for 
laying aside an institution, that is either 
morally necessary, or positively enjoined 
by God. And," as he hints, " in case of 
miscarriages, the dvil magistrate may em- 
ploy bis power circa sacra, but these can 
never warrant us to leave the institutions 
of the infinite love anil wisdom of God, 
and betake ourselves to our own weak and 
witless inventions iu the matters of God,"* 
To the same purpose speaks Calderwood, 
in answer to Bishop Bilson : " Pii prindpii 
est, it is the duty of a pious prince to re- 
strain tumults, not to deprive them of their 
liberties, to be careful that all things be 
done decently and in order, not to obtrude 
pastors upon the flock invito grege, or 
against their will." And then be cites 
the learned Junius, saying, " Nullus ordo 
tarn prudeuB et commodus inter homines 
instituitur, quin adnascantur brevi incom- 
moda de incomoiodis prudcnter cavendis, 
non de re sancta mutanda temere sapientes 
videre opportuit." And having told what 
may be done by ministera and magistrates, 
in case of a people's being disorderly, be 
says, " But that the liberty which Christ, 
the bridegroom of the church, balb given 
to bis bride, should be altogether taken 
away, laeriltgium est, rapina lit, it is sac- 
rilege, it is robbery,"! "Wherever we have 
B divine iiistilutian, as in this matter wc 
have," saya Mr Hog, " there is warrant 
to seek, and we have ground to expert, the 
Lord's conduct * • • Human impositions 
can afford no remedy."! 7th, Noconfuaion 



can arise hence, but what easily might be 
prevented, through the Lord's blesdng, 
upon rules laid down for preventing con- 
fusion iu the choice of gospel miniitera. 
Were it not very easy for ministers of the 
gospel to keep an exact account of the 
names of such as are admitted to the Lord's 
table, recording the same in the sestioil'i 
register? and testlficates should bear, that 
such and such a man was admitted to the 
table of the Lord, And at moderation!, it 
would be fer more easy to call over the 
names of such men in the congregation as 
have been admitted, than wait till this and 
the other gentleman's protest and counter- 
protest be dictate and written, at which no 
little sin is many times committed, wbaB 
dvil rights are called in question. The 
allowing heritors to vote under that redu- 
plication, embarrasseth the church far more, 
and createth other kind of uneasiness to 
judicatories, than this could possibly do. 
And, I am sure, it would prevent much 
confusion, division, atumosity, and conten- 
tion among ministers of the gospel, occa. 
sioned by our present method of settling 
ministers, while some are for settling upon 
a call ftom the majority of heritors and 
elders, though, may be, the body of the 
CDiigrcgation are utterly averse, the better 
part beiBgalsoamongtheoppoBerB. Others, 
again, they stiffly oppose this, looking up- 
on it as contrary to the gospel method oT 
settling ministers. And whatever venoi 
tion we owe to church judicatories, ] 
no act, though it were o' 
council, will satisfy the a 
which is indeed contrary ti 
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sdnd or invalidate the mandate 
King of kings, or exempt from obedient 
due thereunto." ' 

Foarlh Objection. At the last Assen 
bly it was otqected, '■ That the peopl^ 
liberty to call was still restricted, al beir tin 
choice ofpaatoraahouldbe yielded to tbeia 
for the minor part of the congregation wtf 
still have a minister imposed upon th^ 
wlio is not their choice." Now, for * 
ewer, Ui, This objection says, there is 
freedom in the chmce of magistrates 
council for burghs ; no freedom in fi 
choice of moderators for Presbyteries, S)d 
nods, or Assemblies; no freedom ir 
choice of members for Assemblies, n 
any thing where it comes to a vote, Sd,'M 
say, that ns unanimity is always to I ' 
studied, as unanimity is most desirable, I 
sometimes this may be obtmnod a 
lions, Sundry paiisbes can be instancti 
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where there hnth not been » contradictory 
vote. 3(/, This is the dictate of nature's 
light for regululiiig all societies, thfttwberc 
difTerent Bentimcnts are, things sh&ll be 
decided by vote. The London minUters, 
when showing a thing may be of divine ' 
right, when Icnovvn by the true light of na- 
ture, say, " In all matters of difference, the 
lesser liumher in every society ahould give 
way to, and the matters controverted be 
determined and concluded by, the major 
part, else there would never be amend ; and 
why not so in the church ?"* So the au-. 
thor of (he Assertion of the Government of 
the Church of Scotland in the point of 
SulingElders, &c., supposed to be the great 
Ur Gillespie, says, " It cannot be denied 
that the church is led by nature's light in 
atich things as are not proper to religious 
holy uses, but alike comniDn to civil so- 
deties, at least in as far as they are com- 
moo tosacreil and civil uses/'-h Were not 
this to be decided by vote, one contentious 
person might keep a congregation vacant 
for many years; indeed, should the major 
put take wrong steps, then licet proteitari, 
or the lesser part may appeal to the Pres- 
bytery, seeking to them far redress. 

Fsjih Objection. At the last Assembly 
it woi objected by some, " That they had 
heard the old ministers who suffered under 
Prelacy, testify (heir great satisbction nitb 
the method of planting parishes with calls 
bora heritors and elders." Now, fur an- 
swer, lif, Calderwood, Rutherford, Rule, 
Park, Foster, &c., so the ministers that 
lived at granting the second indulgence, so 
those ministers and gentlemen that drew 
up the above mentioned petition to the 
Prince of Orange, were persons [hat had 
suffered under Prelacy, and yet they were 
all for the people's right, and never one of 
them hath a word anent the right of heri- 
tors beyond others. And for sueh aalived 
after the Bevolution, 1 know of no ground 
we have to think (bey changed their princi- 
ples OS to that point. But, 2d, I doubt not 
they were fu better satisfied vrith calls by 
hsritors and elders where the people con- 
tented, than with abjured patronages j and 
no wonder. Yet, 3d, 1 dare say, never 
any of ibem were heard to ntlirm, the peo- 
ple have DO right (o cat) ibeir pastors. I 
dare say, they never heard any of them 
alKrm, (here is nothing in God's Word that 
countenanceth the people's right: I dare 
■ay (bey never said, pariahei may be plant- 
ed whether the Lord's people consent or 
not; I dare suy. they always thought the 
people were to be regarded in this mnlter, 



and they always took them to be consent* 
ing, else they had not desired them (o hold 
up their hands at ordinations or admissions, 
in testimony of their cordial consent. 
, Sixth Objection. " To talk of the ne- 
cessity o( the people's suffrage to a minis- 
ter's call, is to charge the ministry of the 
Church of Scotland with the guilt of en- 
tering by the wrong door, seeing few of 
them have been called by the people's suf- 
frage." This objection was also started at 
the last Assembly ; and for answer. Iff, 
The generality of ministers in the Church 
of Scotland have bad, if not the people's 
vote, yet their consent, being ready to give 
their suffrage also in a formal manner had 
they been allowed, and materially such 
have had that which makes up the sub- 
stance of a gospel coll ; yea, where there 
hath been no opposition to ministers' set- 
tiements, there it may be said, ministers 
had the peo[)1e'B consent, according to that 
received maxim, " Qui tacet, conaentire 
videtur," or, " he that holds bis peace 
seems to consent." But, 2d, Where mi- 
nisters have entred by calls from the ma- 
jority of heritors and elders, while the 
body or major port of the Lord's people 
have been averse from, and opposed the 
settlement, their entrance hath been by 
the wrong door. Mr Park says, " Where 
ministers have not had the voluntary con- 
sent of the church and people concerned, 
I Bee not how they could hove been tree 
from the guilt of having run unsent."' 
Yet, 3d, Though 'tis much to be regretted 
there should be any instance in Scotland, 
where ministers have been thrust in upon 
a people contrary their inclination, and 
without their consent i yet, in my humbla 
opinion, people may submit to the minis- 
try of such without sin, having declared 
their non- approbation of, and testified 
against the manner of settlement ; and the 
people's after- acceptance, their approbation 
and subjecting themselves to the ministry 
of such, makes him a pastor to them, sup- 
plying the want of their election formerly, 
as Jacob's after-consent and acceptance o( 
Leah made her to be bis wife, though tiir 
Irom choosing her at first.f 

Seeenlh Objection. " This is an Inde- 
pendent principle, to give the people a de- 
lusive suffrage in the choice or calling of 
pastDTB." 1»( Answer, It la no ground for 
opposing or disowning the truth, because 
maintained by Independents, whom Ituther- 
ford, when expressly writing against them, 
colls " brethren, reverend, Itiarncd, and 
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oureil nnd beloved brethren." 2J, As 
Principal Rule says, " We plead for this 
charch power in the people, not for all 
churcli power." And as Mr GJlleGpie 
gaya, " We may well go a mUe with the 
Scriptures, though we go not two with 
Independents." But, 3d, Thia is no pecu- 
liar doctrine of Indepeiidenta — no, but a 
truth whicih bath been owned by Preaby- 
teriana as well as them. Our first reform- 
ers were no Independents. CnldeiwoDij, 
Rutherford, Wood, Park, Rule, be., were 
no Independents, yet this waa owned by 
them. The reverend and renowned Mr 
JamcB Webster, that valiant champion for 
truth, was no ludependent, and yet in his 
Discouraeof the Govern mcnt of the Cliurch, 
ita being fixed, he reckonB it one of the 
errors ai the hierarrhical scheme, that their 
bishopa are not ehoaen by the C/irirotoma 
of the church, but by the magistrate. The 
Rev. Mr Herle, prolocutor or moderator 
of the WeBlmineter Aasembly, was no In- 
dependent ; and yet, when writing against 
the Independents, he says, " We aclinow- 
ledge that the pastors and other officers 
were anciently, and it ia to be wished tbey 
still were chosen, at least consented to by 
the members of each reapeetive congrega- 
tion."+ So the learned Apollonii, and many 
other eniiuent Presbyterians, who expressly 
own this, when writing against our breth- 
ren the Independents. Never any Pres- 
byterian that I know of opposed this. I 
own, sundry etninent Preshyleriana have 
been for giving the decisive auffrage to the 
eldership, allowing them to vote in the 
people's name ; but still Presbyterians have 
been for the necessity of the people's vo- 
luntary consent, looking on this as essen- 
tial to a gospel call. I know the London 
ministers are moiioonly adduced as an ex- 
ception here, and therefore 1 shall state 
their opinion, as an objection, and answer 

JEighth Objection. " This of giving peo- 
pie the choice of paatora, is contrary the 
judgment of i^o|e eminent diviiiea the 
London ministera, met in a provindal As. 
sembly 16£>4, as is evident &om their Jus 
innnum Minitlerfi-JEiiaHgelici, in vfhich 
they confute thls,HO{^,|^ people's right to 
choose their ovra«tMffa's, asserting in ex- 
press terms, " Tfi&Vthe election of a mi- 
nt belong wholly and solely by 
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IM, I frankly yield the whole of their pro- I 
position ( for if they distinguisb betweeol 
the people and eldership, then I own W^^ 
elders have a voice with others, ^"^tt 
is (he duty of people to consult, ^*^ 
and delibtrate with the eldership, aa to H^ 
person whom tbey design to call 
election dolh not solely belong ti 
pie, or it belongs not so to them a» t< 
elude the eldership. 2d, I own, tbatM 
divine right it belongs not to the «mipl___ 
part of every congregation to elect W^ 
minister ; for if the major part of a e< 
gation be so ignorant, irreligious, so 
Dus, or erroneous, that they ought noits 
be admitted to sealing ordinances j «tf 
the major part of the congregation be aoA 
as will not submit to the ministry of k I 
faithful gospel minister, then they oogte 
not to have a vote, as hath been biotM 
above. 3d, As the Rev. Mr Lawdec ob- 
serves, in answer to their propositioBi* 
though they tell us, that the election of a 
minister doth not belong to the major part 
of every congregation wholly and aolelf, 
jei they tell us not what they undorBtand 
by this wholly and solely, nor do they tell 
us how far the power of election belong 
to the major part of a congregation, nor do 
they tell us what of thia power belooga to 
others, nor who these others are that hare 
power in this besides the people of parA 
cular congregations, ilh, I apprehend til 
those eminent divmea had in view, waa to 
confute the then prevailing sectarian prin- 
ciple, viz., that the people might call audi 
gifted brethren as had not been licensed by 
presbyteries to preach the gospel, and that 
their bare election waa enough to make a 
minister without the presbytery's ordina- 
tion ; and, to lessen their esteem of popu- 
lar election, they attempted to invalidate 
some of those Scriptures from which l^ 
pleaded (he people's right to elect. S 
is observable, that though they say i 
longs not to every congregation aolely m 
only to elect their own pastors, yet tb 
never aay it belongs not to the people t 
choose their own ministeri they never ■ 
this is the right of heritors, nor do theyai, 
this is the right of magistrates, nor do t]iq._ 
say thia is the right of elders, nor do they Mjr 
this is the right of ministers. And though 
they attempt the enervating some two or 
three Scriptures adduced by Protestant di- 
vines, for proving the people's right to 
choose their own pastors, yet they never 
say there is nothing in Scripture counte- 
nandng this right in the people; they say, 
indeed, they think no Scriptur" — "- 
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brought ID prove, that tbe whole easfnce 
of tbe ministeriiil t^l cansiota in election ; 
but they never lay, no Scripture eon be 
brought for the people's right of election. 
6lh, I say, it may be admired by all, how 
these London ministers came Co attempt 
this, cuiisidering how in other places of 
their writings they have expreasly declared 
themselves for this right in the people, as 
intheprefara to theii Jut Hegiminit' where 
they reckon it among tbe excellencies of 
the Independent government, that their 
congregations ha»e the liberty of electing 
their own officers, pastors, elders, and dea- 
cons, asserting, that Presbyterian congre- 
gations have the same liberty. Their 
words, when anewering an objection made 
by some that favoured tbe CungregalionsI 
way, ore, " What true eictllencyis there 
at Jl in the whole Independent govern- 
ment, save only in rhose particulars where- 
in it agrees with the Preshyterial govern- 
ment, and only ao fai as it is Presbyterial : 
therefore the Presbyterial government is 
equally, yea, primnrily aod principally ex- 
cellent, wberein is Ihe excellency of tbe 
Independent way of government? 1j(, 
Have Ibey only those officers which Christ 
hath appointed, * * • ao the Presbyte- 
rians, 'id, Have they those spiritual cen- 
■ures Christ hath ordained • • ■ so the 
Presbyierians. 3d, Have they Congrega- 
tional PreebylcricB duly elected * * * so 
tbe Presbyterians, iih. Have they the 
liberty of electing their own oHicers, pas- 
tors, elders, and deacons ? so the Presby- 
terians • • • And then they instance 
right or nine partieulars, wherein Inde- 
pendents dilTer from PresbytcrisnB ; which, 
they say, " are so far from being eicellen- 
dea, IhaC they are deformities, at least in- 
fimities of that way." There you see 
they assert, it ia a Presbyterian principle 
that the people bave tbe liberty of electing 
their own officers, pastors, elders, and dea- 
cons, and ihere they reckon it an excellen- 
cy of the Presbyterian government that it 
is so; and there Cbey assert, that it is pri- 
marily and principally a Presbyterian prin- 
ciple, not taken from the Independent 
scheme. And in that book they say, 
" Ecclesiasliral officers are both elected 
and ordained by the church, without com- 
mission from the civil magistrate, by virtue 
of Christ's ordinance, and in his name."i- 
And as formerly they gave tbe liberty of 
election to the people, so there they make 
it Christ's ordinance thst ibey have this 
liberty, as it is his ordinance that ministers 
should ordain. And again Ibey say, " Peo- 
* Pp. 1% 13. I Jul Hrf., pp. », U. M, 97. 



pie may choose presbyters or ather church 
odicers, but the presbytery is to ordain. 
Acta vi. 3, 5, 6 : ' Look ye out men • • • 
whom we may appoint.' So that the peo- 
ple's bare election is no Scripture or^na- 
tion," which we also affirm. And even in 
their Jus Minisierii Evangelici, again and 
again they give this rij^ht of election to the 
people, asserting, " That the people's call 
may detennbe a person's ministry in an 
especial manner to themselves " " " Tbe 
regular call consista not barely in [be suf- 
frages of the people, which makes a persnti 

probationer preacheth, that so tbe people 
that are to choose him may have experience 
of his gifts. Tbe mediale ordinary way 
by which God would have all men to enter 
into the ministry is by election and ordi- 
nation, they are both ol them distinctly set 
down in tbe choice of the deacons. Acts vi. 
3, 5, 6 : ' Look ye out seven men whom 
we may appoint,' " &c. Nothing can be 
more distinct tban this, that tbe multitude 
of the disciples, or body of the people, had 
the election, and the apostles the ordina- 
tion. " In a word, the people give being 
to a minister as to be their minister, but 
not as to bea minialer." They aay, "' They 
are much, and very much for popular elec- 
tions, as well as their brethren in New 
England, and many in Old England." And 
when proving it is ordination and not elec- 
tion that constitutes a minister, they say, 
" For it is not likely that Christ would 
appoint his apostles, and bis apostles ap- 
point extraordinary and ordinary elders, [o 
convey only an adjunct of the ministerial 
coll, end leave the great work of conveying 
the office power unto the common people." 
Again, when showing that tbe people's 
election gives not the essence of tbe minis- 
terial call, they say, " That in Scripture 
ordination is held forth as the greater, 
and therefore not given to one and the 
same persons, as appears from Acts vi. 3, 
5 ; Tit. i. 5 1 1 Tim. iv. U : 2 Tim. v. 
22.* And in their Jug JJivimiii Mmiilerii 
Anglicani, they declare, " Ibey are no 
enemies to popular elections. "t Had they 
not thought Ibem to be founded on God's 
Word, they had surely been enemies unto 
them. And sundry other places in tbeir 
writings might be cited to this purpose. 
So, after all, it is evident, never men acted 
mare unlike themselves tban these London 
ministers did in this affair. No wonder, 
indeed, then they were irritate by such aa 
denied the necessity of ordination by presby- 
ters ; no wonder then they were provoked 
• pp. * *. Ill, IK, \M, ifis. t P. IS- 
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by such as said, ordination we 
christian, yet at best but a d: 
the miDisteriiJ call, which might as well 
be omitted as used, while tLej extolled 
election bj the people, making the whole 
essence of the miniaterial call to consist 
ilierein ; but that they should run Co such 
an extreme in opposing those, can never 
be juitified. In this ihey confirm the pro- 
verb, " Aliqunnda dormilat ipse Uomerus," 
— " best have blemishes." 

Nittth Objection. " The people ore not 
competent judges of the learning, language, 
Bnd other ministerial qualilicationB required 
of pastors, and therefore it would be un- 
reasonable to lodge the right of calling in 
them. Are not wearers, shoemslcers, lai- 
lors, ploughmen, and the tike, fit to judge 
of ministerial abilities?" Now, this was 
Bellarmine'a objection of old, and Bishop 
Bilsan's also, who opposetb tbe knowledge 
of one prince to all tbe rude and ignorant 
people. And for answer, 1st, The auffiage 
in elections is not given to the people alone, 
but in conjunction with heritors, elders, and 
deacons, and magistrates and Cown-coundl 
in burghs, and there may be parity in suf- 
frages, where thereis avast disparity in parts 
and quabGcations. Ail in sessions, presby- 
teries, synods, assemblies, and Cbeir commis- 
sions, are not alike far judgment and parts. 
2J, I affirm, many of tbe commonality areas 
fit to judge in this aSair, yea, and filter, 
than many heritors. If ministerial quali- 
fiiations he found in the sacred Scriptures, 
tben few among the commonality bu[ Lave 
a Bible, reading doily thereon ; whereas it 
is the lamentation of sundry, better ac- 
quainted with persons of distinction than I 
am, that many of them read as little in the 
hook of God as if they were afraid of an 
Inquisition. The king himself, that hath 
the weighty afTaira of a nation Co oversee, 
is not exempted here — no, he is obliged by 
the law of the King of kings to have a 
copy of tbe law of God, and to read therein 
all the days of his life, that he may learn 
to tear tbe Lord his God, to keep alt the 
words of his law.* And let their natural 
parts and endowments be what they will, 
they are void of the fear of God, and unfit 
for choosing a pastor, ChaC con spend a day, 
and never read a line in Che book of books, 
the sacred oracles, the sweet sweet book 
of God, though laird o( the whole parish. 
A man may be vastly rich, and rfocfu tR oinni 
tti/jili, and learned adstitporimv-iguc, skill- 
ed in all natural sciences, understanding 
law, so as he might be a senator of tbe col- 
lege of justice: s 



that he might be a professor of history ; ot 
skilled in divinity, thai he might tesdi in 
the schools and the like ; and yet hia jnd^ 
ment not to be depended on, or so mneh 
regarded in the choice of a gospel miiustefi 
as some poor Onesimus, or servant -man. 
Job ixxii. 8, y : '■ But there is a spirit 
in man, says Elihn, and the inspiration rf 
the Almighty giveth them underslandbig. 
Great men are not always wise, neither d« 
Ibe aged nnderatand judgment." Grert 
men for birth, great men for place, grett 
men for wealth, and great men tot nalunl 
parts, and great men for learning, tfaey aK 
not always wise; has not " QoA choieR 
the poor of this world, rich in &i^, aod 
heirs oF the kingdom ?" And I wish Mick 
as make this objection would serimidy 
consider (be aposlle'a words, 1 Cor. i. 
26-29. ■' Not many noble, &c." I no- 
Cliing doubt tbe poor as are able to judgr, 
who are " men of honest report, filll of the 
Holy Ghost, and of ivisdont," as the ridu 
If the mysteries of the kingdom be reveal- 
ed to babes, while hid from the wise and 
prudent of the world, are they not fit to 
choose the steivards of the mysteries of Qw 
kingdom?' 3J, 1 say, this objection is 
something like thatof the PhariseBi agBMt 
such as admired Christ, believed his dew- 
trine, and choosed to wait on his mfaiistrfi 
when rejected by persons of distincdaB 
in the world. John vii. 49 : ■' But tha 
people," i ix^" '"•"!, this rabble " who 
knoweth not the law are cursed." Are not 
people capable to judge who speaks intelB- 
gibly, and best home to their own case? 
for I suppose Luther's saying holds still 
true, that he is " optimus pastor, qui popu- 
lariier, pueriliter, crivialiter, et simplids- 
aimc docet," — "he is the best preacher wbo 
delivers God's message in a plain, simple, 
homely style." Though all rude expres- 
sions are to be guarded against, however, 
a fine, elegant, high style of language in 
Bermons, when ministers are treating about 
the eternal salvation of souls, is not un- 
fitly compared by some to " paint upon a 
glass window, which, be it never so fine, 
obscures and darkens, instead of giving 
light." Tbisfolly of preaching is not "the 
foolishness of pceacbing, by which God 
hath chosen to save elect soula. An iron 
key, said Augustine, is better for opening 
a lock than one of gold. I hare some- 
where read of Cyprian, that he preached 
once in n lofty style, to show he could do 
ic, and but once, lo show he would not. 
" That is poor learning," sajs Mr Dur- 
ham, " which maketb the message less ui> 
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leltigibb and less uuful, and (hat is truly 
> leunud pastor whu ean make Bpiritual 
mj^tcrious Irutbs must ]slmn Mid palpable 
to the aimpUat bearer."* 4th, If (hepeo- 
ple be not capable la judge of the learning 
of ministera, yet it cannot be denied, but 
they may have a spirit of diacerning to 
judge, and beaiGC to judge aa men of more 
learning, uf their piety, whether they have 
a aavour of Uie things of Gud, and be 
really religious. And sure, ai the Rev. 
Mr Cowper Buys, ■' To be a Chrialiaii in- 
deed is the one half of the minister, if not 
the best half 1 for without Ibis a man can 

called of Gud,"f Can ibey not jud^je 
whether they preach in s Svripture style, 
which is the most succeaaful preacliing? 
" One reason why the gospel is so unsuc- 
cestful at this day." says PcofesioT Huty- 
burton, " is because the simplicity of 
preacbiog ii neglected. A due application 
of Scripture is the beat preaching. For 
confirming of which it is remarkable, that 
though God may make use of the words of 
man, in letting into the meaning of ii, yet 
it is the very Scripture word whereby he 
ordinarily conveys the comfort or advan- 
tage of whatever aorl 1 'tisthistoolof God's 
own framing that works the effeet."t Arc 
they not capable to judge, whether the 
minister preaches in a spiritual strain? 1 
have aeen Baxter riled, saying, " There is 
in some men's preaching a spiritual strain, 
which spiritual hearers can discern and 
relish ; and in aoinc men this sacred tinc- 
ture is so wanting, that even when ibey 
apeak of spiritual tbinga, the manner is such 
aa if tliey were common matters," Arc 
they not capable to judge whether the mi- 
nister preaches Christ, and him crucified, 
which is the proper work of all that bear 
the honourable character of Christ's am- 
bosaadors? " Christ," saya Durham, " is 
the native subject on which all preaching 
should run. Paul," aaya he, " will lay aside 
hi* learning, eloquence, and human wisdom, 
and make ibe preaching of Christ crucified 
his great work and atudy • • • He is the 
text, to uy BO, of all preaching i all preach- 
ing is to explain bim • ■ • And that 
preaching which aiaods not in relation to 
him, is beiilte the text and mark. Perktn's 
definition of preaching. An apirilualis c|ua 
unus Chrislus per Christum, in Cbriati lau- 
dem priedicatur," — " a apirituaJ art, where- 
by one Christ by Chriai, to the prai>e of 
Christ, is preached."! And if it be, as 
credibly reported, that sermons are beard 
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in the Church of Scotland, aui! cryed up 
for nonesuch, in which there ii little or 
iiothmg but what the preacher might had 
though he had never seen a Bible, nor 
heard of a crucified Christ, it calls for tears 
of blood, and it is more threatening in our 
cose than all the menaces of Sp^n, Ger- 
many, and Rome. And however fond 
some may be of that strain of preaching, 
yet if God draw them in to Christ, they 
will have other sentimentB ; as in the caae 
of that " private gentleman, who, in the 
remarkable paesagea of bis life," tells us, 
" that before his converaion, apiriiual 
searching discourses did not so much favour 
with him oa moral doctrines, though God 
knows," says he, " too immoral myself." 
Are not people capable to judge, whether 
the preacher be close home, and particular 
in his application? or whether he insists 
only in good generals, having no applica- 
tion ? If it be DOta few overly inferences, 
1 humbly think, with the judicious and 
learned Mr James Wodrow, late Profes- 
sor in Glasgow, " That as application is 
the most prufitable, so it should be the 
largest part of the aermon."* This is the 
lite of doctrine. It should be the life of a 
minister's life to commend Christ, his first 
and last breath should be spent iu this 
work. Are they not capable to judge 
whether the preacher be legal or evangeli- 
cal in his sermons ? whelherhe press evan- 
gelical doctrines, without an eye to the 
:£pirit of the Lord, which is the spring of 
the church's edification, says Mr Haly- 
burton ; when it is otherwise, this is a legal 
preaching, says he ; and he adds, " O Lord, 
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poor church. "f And though 1 hope t 
gospel of Christ is as purely preached in 
the Church of Scotland, as in any Chris- 
tian Church in the world by the generali- 
ty, yet I fear there is more ground for the 
complaint in our day among many, than in 
his day. 5lh, Though it should be grant. 
ed, that, generally speaking, heritors or 
others are more capable to judge than the 
people, yet it will not follow, that there- 
fore ihey are to have the decisive suffrage. 
For, as the Rev. Mr Lawder says, " Per- 
haps one witty fellow, such aa Diogenes, 
was able to iliscem, or had more skill to 
judge what persons were fittest to be nia- 
gistrales, or to be put in auch or such 
offices, than the whole body of ibe Alhen- 
isiiB, people who were maile up of mer- 
cbanlB and tradesmen, and persons of very 
ordinary capaaties. But would it not be 
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riiUculoua (o Infer hence, lliat tlie power 
of electioa* was not, or ahould not have 
been lodged in tbe body of tbe people of 
Athens, but in Diogenes ? And the rea- 
son is evident, for tbougli Diogenes hod 
more skill that way than moat, or d11 the 
dliiena of Athans, yet he could not pre- 
tend to tbe like interest. The right of 
election naturally resides in, and belongs 
(o them that have the greatest interest in 
the person chosen."* But, 6lh, I think 
our Lord anewers this objection iiithe tentli 
of his gospel according to the evangelist 
John, where he says," That his sheep, they 
hear and know his voice, and follow biia 
that is the true shepherd ; and that they 
will not follow a stranger, hut will flee 
from him, because [hey know tiot the voice 
of strangers." Our Lord is br from speak- 
ing contemptibly of tbe meanest of hia 
Hock ; they have a spirit of discerning as 
to their pastora to be elected j and to deny 
them this, " is to make them sheep in a 
literal sense, that men may rule over ihem 
as beaats," aa Dr Rule saya. And tbe Kev. 
Dr Owen says, " To deny them an ability 
of B right judgment herein, or a liberty for 
the use and exercise of it, ia error and 
tyranny. Btitthat flock which Christ hat b 
purcbaied and purified with biii own blood, 
is thought by some to be little better than 
an herd of brute beasts." 7tA, 1 answer to 
this in the words of Junius agunat Bellar- 
mine, "That congregations they judge not 
simply and absolutely, whether one be lit 
for the ministry, but whether he be Gl to 
serve in the ministry among them ; which 
twoare so different, that of two men of- 
fered to a congregation, he that is simply 
and absolutely the beat qualiiied for the 
ministry, is not to be for that cause ad- 
mitted hie el nunc, but he who ia fittest for 
that congregation. Now, a rude and ig- 
norant people can judge which of the two 
speaks best to their capacity and edifica- 
tion." And, 8(A, Aa the presbytery, and 
not the people, are to try the minister's 
learning, so, though the people have past 
by one of brighter natural parts, and ac* 
ijuired endowments, that will not say they 
have erred in their choice, if of more emi- 
nent piety; for many times the man being 
. honest, weaker gifts have been remarkably 
blestofGod, " being enabled by the Spirit 
to bring out things in another manner, and 
with another slamp, than all the rhetoric 
and eloquence of men ran do," as Durham 
apeaks.-f The apostle, when writing to (he 
Corinthians, says, " 1 will come unto you 
shortly, if the Lord ivill, aud know, not 
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the speech of them that are puffed up, 
the power ; for the kingdom of God is 
in word, but in power.* Men may have 
much knowledge, and be able by great elo- 
quence to express it, and yet be far ti'om 
tbeC power and life which a native mini** 
teriat gift hath with it, aa in (he case 
of the corrupt teachers at Corinth, irlio 
abounded in human eloquence," says Hr 
Durham,-}- who atao relates the known 
notable instance of the power of men's gifls 
beyond greater abilities, in the history of 
the Council of Nice, in which a aubtil and 
learned philosopher, who bad long kept the 
Assemblyjangliogwithdisputea.waaat last 
convinced, overcome, and converted bj a 
man of small parts in comparison of otben^ 
and known to be so small, that the Assem- 
bly was affrighted truth ahoiild suffer by 
his entering the lists with such a disputant, 
who simply propounded [he truth of the 
gospel to the philosopher, power going 
along with what he spoke; upon which the 
subtil disputant said, *' Aa longaa I was 
dealt wili by worda, I did reust words 
with words; but when power proceeded 
with words, out of the mouth of him that 
spake, 1 was not able [o reaist." The 
author of tbe preface lo Rutberford'a Dis- 
course of Faith in Prayer, from Matt. ix. 27. 
31 — whether the very reverend and learned 

Mr L n, aa is supposed, I know not — 

he speaks excellently to this purpose ; " It 
is true learning to know Christ Jesus and 
him crucified; O that the world understood 
tbis I And when speaking of Mr Ruther- 
ford, he says of him, " He waa none of 
those that seek not so much to edify others^ 
as to be admired themselves, neither did 
he stud; tbe excellency of speech, or tba 
enticing words of man's wisdom ; he well 
knew that saving faitb never stood in tbe 
wisdom of men, it could never stand on 
such a bottom, and never was produced bf 
such a cause. To speak in the demonstr»> 
tion of tbe Spirit and power, with divine ,| 
evidence and holy energy, is a rare quality, 
a thing above nature in its highest miprove- 
ments ; it ia a gift of heaven. The godly 
minister that hath this talent • • * ifanj 
man be great in the sight of the Lord, this 
is be." 

Tenth Objection. " The peopla's liber- 
ty is preaerveil, for they may be siiid togive 
their suffrage in and by the eldership, who 
vole in their name, iat Answer, It can- 
not be told when ibe people gave, or wben 
they give this power un[o tbe eldership. 
1 know of nolbiiig done at the election of 
ciders, from which this can be inferred. 
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Some of the patrons of patronages say, 
" The patron cbooseth pastotG for and in 
the name of the people ;" and perhaps 
there is ti(t1eleB9 gruuiid toaiBert bo, thun 
to Bay, eliiera vulu at election* in nmiie of 
Iho people, id, I BBV, that people have 
not H power to give-this privilege awny — 
no, it is Christ's gift to them, and such 
Ipfls are not at men's disposal, as was shown 
iipiiM the seventh propoBitian. But, 3d, 
1 deny the people's liberty is preserved by 
the elders buving a suffrage, for heritors 
are sometimes EUpemumerary to eldera, 
and sometiineB elders vote directly con- 
trary the mind ind inclinition of the peo- 
ple, and Bomelimes also directly contrary 
their own inclinations, thiough the un- 
wearied aoliritations of heritoi's, or such as 
they have dependence upon. Indeed, if 
elders were itrieCly obli^d Co eonsulc their 
respective quartvri, to aek their votes, and 
then to vote, not so much their own pri- 
vate judgment, bs the mind of the people 
in their bounds, perhaps it might be said, 
they gave their vote in and by tlie elder- 
ship ; hut, to say the people consents, and 
give their suffrage in and by tha elderahip, 
while, may be, the elders vote and act di- 
rectly eontrary to their inclination, is as 
much as if the Paitiunent, in the late reign, 
had declared for some Popish Pretender, 
and overturning Presbytery in Scotland ; 
and, upon their lo doing, it should been 
aflirnied, thnt what the Parlianient did, was 
with the people's cordisl consent, because it 
wosdoneby their representatives. Nodoubt, 
when congregations become vacant, it is 
the duty of people to consult and delibe- 
rste both with berilota and elders, and no 
doubt these have a decisive voice with 
others; but then they give not theur suf- 
frage as heritors, or church -officers repre- 
senting the people, but as members of the 
society or church in which Ihey have their 
residence. 4lh, Elders cannot vote as re- 
presenting the people, for election is " Jio 
act of snthority. no act of ecclesiaslicul 
jujisdiction, no act of government, no deed 
of court ;" so Rutherford, Owen, Amesius, 
Uuwies. So speaks also the author of the 
Letter concerning the Commission's Over- 
tures : so tbe Full Vindication of (faeaa 
Oreitures, and many others. Nowiflliis 
of election be no such act, then elders 
vote not as they ore church-o[GDt.'i<, but in 
common with other members of the con- 
gregation. But of their right to vote, more 
afterwards. 

ElfBeHlh Olqcction. '■ The people have 



his life or doctrine, the presbytery will 
hear them, and this may suffice." 1«( 
Answer, If the people have only a liberty 
to object against the man's life or doctrine, 
they have no mure in the Church of Scot- 
land, but what prelates and papists allow, 
no more hut what was allowed the people 
when patronages were in greatest force. 
Tbe Rev. Mr Alexander Henderson, when 
speaking of election in the Church of Scot- 
land, says, ■' This liberty of election is in 
part prejudged and hindied by patronages 
and preKenlations, which are still in use 
there, not by the rules of tbeir discipline, 
but by toleration of that which they can- 
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that, in the case of presentations by patrons, 
the examination and trial by the presbytery 
isstill the same. The congregation, where 
he who is presented is to serve, is called, if 
they have aught to ol^ect against his doctrine 
or Mfe, after they have heard him, or that 
their consent may be had. And if be be 
found reus ambitia, or to bavegtme ahout 
lo procure a presentation, be is repelled, 
and declared incapable of that place."' 2il, 
If this be all that is allowed the people 
over which the person is to be placed, 
then (hey have no more but wbat is com- 
mon to strangers with them. And, I sup- 
pose, though there were no considerable 
number, but only two or three persons of 
known integrity, and reputed honest men, 
if they should come from a neighbouring 
congregation, or as far distant place as 
John o' Groat's House, and offer to prove 
the person elected guilty of picuching or 
teaching error, or to he of a scandalous 
walk, this would be enough lo hinder the 
SDlItement for some time. Sd, If this be 
all thnt is allowed the people, namely, 
liberty to object against tbe person's lite 
and doctrine, being obliged to Jtiake good 
their allegations, thia ii little more than 
nothing at all. I think there are about 
Dine hundred and fitly ministers in the 
Church of Scotland, supposing no vacan- 
cies, and may be toward an buudred proba- 
tioners, and yet perhaps a person or people 
should undertake a pretty hard task to 
prove any one of these guilty of error in 
doctrine, or of scandalous enormity in 
practice, so as to slop an ordination; and 
charity obligcth ua to think presbyteries 
would not tolerate such to preach the 
gospel, where these are notour. What 
then, must parishes accept of, and re«gn 
the charge of thert souls to the perBon 
called by, may be, a few heritors, not of 
'■'■ (or if of our comtnunloB, 
id Wil« ef the Church of StnlUdd. p. 1 
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■unilry of [bem, ma; be, come seldom to 
tbe cburcli, or lueh as come only in the 

I Bfternooii, or, maybe, only in [beforenoan, 
•■ iome prindpsi heritort in pariehei ia), 
■nd as many eldera, whom, by their con- 
tinued Eolicitations, fair promisee, or severe 
tbieateniogs, they bave got to join Ibem, 
be tbe gifts, parts, piety, piudence, and ex. 

I perienceoftbe person called what they wiil? 
He may be the very weakest man that goea 
to ajiutpit, a man also of no real religion 
in tbe Qpinion of most that know him, and 
yet neither be guilty of error in doctrine, 
nor scandalouB in bis practice. What then, 
must tbe people submit to bia ministry, 
whom the heritors ha»e got chosen, may 
be, to please a Mend, I shall not say, some 
ministers, to strGngthen a party, though 
capable perhaps of being biassed in this 
point? If all tbe people's privilege be 
only a liberty of objecting and libelling the 
person cbolen, if they can prove any thing, 
then, as the Full Vindication of the Com- 
mission's Overtures says of tbe consulta- 
tive vote of general sessions, " What en 
airy privilege is ihi a, to have their advice 
asked, but without any efficacy 1" People 
may be very diipleased with a person, 
iii(»t unwilling to have bim their paaior. 
and their aversation may be founded on 
very solid grounds, while yet they are not 
able to prove bim guilty of teaching erro- 
neous doctrine, nor of a scandalous walk ; 
both these may be, and they unable to 
prove their charge, orneither of these may 
be, and he uniinalified for the work of the 
KOapel among them. But, Ml, Though 
tbe person chosen should be both orthodox 

' and of B blameless walk, having competent 
parts, and really religious, yet all Ibis is 
not enough ; if the Lord's people desire a 
better, they ought to have their free choice. 
Calderwood confirms this, when answering 
an objection of this nature : " Si ijuia dix- 
erit patronum non quemlibet debere nonii- 
nare, sed sacro munere dignum, ab episcopo 
eiaminandum, quern rejicere potest episco- 
pus, si comperlum fueritnonsstisidoneum." 
To which he answers, " At tolUtur tameii 
libera electio dignioris, is eligeiidus est ex 
omni populo qui prffistantior est, qui doctior, 
qui sanetior, qui in omni virtuie eminentior, 
ut ail Orig."* And hereby the people's 
liberty and freedom of elertiun remains 
under restraint ; for though they bad power 
to reject never so many, yet, if tbey bave 
not the power of election, they aball never 
bave tbe person tbey chiefly desire, and 
would be most acceptable unto them. To 
" !■ purpose speaka Mr Park : " So Apol- 
• Alt. Dsin,.p. e!i3. 



lonii, electio pastorum," says be, " non 
ligata. Bed libera esse debet, nan posidva, 
sed comparativa, qat ex pluribui uniu eli- 
gitur nuixime idoneus." So Voetius, and 

Tictljlh Objection. ■' This of giving 
the people a decisive voice, or joiot suf- 
frage with elders and heritors, is a direct 
condemning the practice of tbe Church of 
Scotland in all former times." Now, for 
answer, 1st, I deny that it is contrary the 
practice of our first reformers, for they 
gave the vote, in election, to the people of 
every congregation, as was thown above. 
2d, As for that act which gave the decisive 
voice to Protestant heritors and elders con- 
junctly, it was never the deed of the 
Church of Scotland, though she went in 
and submitted to what was appointed by 
tbe civil law at that time, though con- 
trary her former conititutioo. But, M, 
As this of givuig a dedove voice to the 
people, with others, perfectly agrees vritb 
the First Book of Discipline, and practice 
of the Church of Scotland at the Reforma- 
tion, so (here is no great difference be- 
tween this and her dedaon, when tbe 
Second Book of Discipline was composed, 
nor between Ibis and her Directory for 
Election of Ministers, 1 649. Tea, so small 
is tbe difference, that some of those who 
opposed tbe people's being called as con- 
senters, in the affair of Aberdeen, at the 
last Aaaembly, they said, " They could 
see no diifcrence at all between calling 
them as decisive voters, and making an 
exact inquiry into tbeir sentiments aa con- 
BcnlcrB." And, indeed, I own the diilet- 
ence is but small, while, as tbe Church of 
Scotland required, their consent be in- 
quired Into, and people not obliged to 
object against tbe man's life or doctrine. 
And, in all ages, tbe Church of Scotland 
bath judged the people's hearty free con- 
sent and approbation, to be as essential to 
a minister's call, aa the elders' election ; 
they always declared it unlawful to thrust 
any man upon a congregation against their 
will, BB ia evident, ro a demonstration, 
from her acta and decisions above particu- 
larised. The people were not obliged to 
libel the person chosen, if tbey objected— 
no. If it was not their will to bave bin 
for their minister, or not satisfied, that was 
enough. If the Rev. Mr George Gillespie, 
" in and by whom," says Rutherford, 
" Christ did more than hy twenty, yea, 
an hundred gray-haired and godly pastors,* 
—if he, I Bay, was capable to understand 
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tranBgreision, man is made ths head of the 
woniaii, and honoured of Ihe Lord with 
some privileges above her in (be church 
militant, wheteoti I humbly cliink, the elec- 
tion of pastors rnny be one. And, at under 
the law, TTomen were said to be circuai' 
dsed in the males, so now, in the calling of 
gOBpel-miiiiatere, perhaps tbej may he lai 
to give their voice in ibetn. " The head of 
the woman is the man," eaya the apostle, 
I Cor. ii. 3. 4e'i, As our divines solidly 
argue, againit Romanists and Prelatists, for 
the people's right, from Ihe hand tbey had 
in the election of Mntthiae, Acts i., and 
from their choice of the deacons. Acta vi., 
BO I humbly think the brethren only voiced 
in those. Acta i. 16. There ibe apostle 
speaks to men snd brethren, or to men 
brethren, as the words are according to the 
original, ■•}»( i.ii>.ff, without a copula- 
tive, by whicb male brethren seems only 
to be understood. The number of names 
at that time, that is, of the men, aays Dr 
Owen, was about an hundred and twenty. 
Some [hink Ihe word names ugnifies men, 
in opposition to women, for it is men that 
used to be numbi'ed in genealogies, and in 
tbeir names the family rem una, whicb 
perishes in women. And, in the sixth of 
the Acts, tbe apostles desire the brethren 
to "look out from among them seven men," 
&c. And, perhaps, we may aa well say, 
they were allowed to look out and choose 
men or women indifferently, as to say, they 
spake unto them indifferently; and this is 
confirmed by the practice of the ptimitive 
church, and such as lived next to the apoa- 
tlea'dBysj for, a* they gave the dedsire 
voice Co tbe people, so to the brethren, 
brotherhood, or fraternity, only as in the 
above mentioned election of Ssbinui to 
Emerila, and of Pabianus to Rome. 5d, 
Sundry good divines think thia privilege 
may be denied to women, bj what the 
apostle says, 1 Cor.iiv. 34, 35, " Let your 
women keep silence in the churches, for it 
is not permitted unto them to speak, but 
are to be under obedience, as also eaitb the 
law." And by keeping silence in the 
churches, I conceive the woman's keeping 
silence in voicing for the planting of 
churches, is included. Tbe Rev, Mr Park 
asserts, " That the Word of God expressly 
discbarges the woman to be admitted lo 
any voice in ecclesiastical matters," dting 
the last mentioned leit of Scripture for 
proof of his assertion.* And so the fa- 
mous VoetiuB, who says, " Rcpugnat juri 
divino, antiquitati, reformationi, ration!, ut 
femina eierceat in ccdesia publicum potea- 



;a of Ihe Church of Scotland, 
then he asserts, the elders were as much 
obliged to give a reason why the; choosed 
such a man, as tbe people why they re- 
fused him lo be their minister i and if it 
was enough, the elders were satisfied, and 
judged him Gt for that charge, it was also 
enough to hinder his settlement, if the 
greater part of the people tboughc other- 
wise. His words, for proofof this, have been 
cited above. If they have no more but 
Uberty to object against his life or doctrine, 
they had no power of calling at all, for they 
have this power at any lime in their life, or 
the man's life, and will get bim turned off, 
too, if they can prove him erroneous in his 
doctrine, or scandalous in his conversation. 
And hud the rights of the Lord's people 
been preserved, as secured to tbem by the 
Bcis of the Church of Scotland, all our 
confusions at elections had been prevent- 
ed, and I think the world had never been 
troubled with any discourse of this nature, 
though the granting the people a negative 
is the very least that can be allowed them, 
as the above cited Mr Boyse asserts. 

Tldrtemlh Objection. " If it be the 
right of the people to choose their own 
pastors, women, as well as men, are surely 
to be admilled votera in ihe election of 
ministers, which is ridiculous, say some, 
and most absurd to imagine-" Now, in 
answer, 1st, Seeing those that stand up for 
a right to heritors, do also allow of heri- 
trixes their voling in the affair, it is ridi- 
culous in (hem to start any such objection. 
a. It is as agreeable women have a voice 
in the atfair, as that heritors, qua heritors, 
should have a suffrage ; and it is as sgree- 
ttble to Scripture, and a thousand times 
more agreeable to reason, that women of 
Presbyterian principles should have a suf- 
frage in the election of our pastors, than 
that heritors not of our communion— heri- 
tors that are avowed enemies lo our con- 
stitution — herilora that long to see our 
Jerusalem laid in heaps — should hare H 
vote. 3d, Though the souls of women be 
as precious as the souls of men i and though 
many women have far more real religion 
than Ihe most of men in such or such a 
congregation ; and though some women are 
fw- more capable to judge in the choice of 
pastors than many men ; and though, in 
Christ, there is neither male nor female, 
both sexes being equally dear unto him ; 
and though, in the church triumphant, all 
will be equally privileged ; yet tbe woman 
being Ihe weaker vessel, the woman being 
made of the uiiui, the womw being made 
for tbe man, the woman being first in ihe 
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talem, cui in agendis ecckaiaatids per te 
nullutn relinquitur suffr^um, 1 Tiiu.ii. 12 ; 
1 Cor. inr. 34; idem dicendum ie paeris 
et ratechumenia," thiit ia, " It is repug- 
naat to the divine law, to antiquity, to tbe 
Befonnation, and to reason, thst a woman 
should exerciEe snf public power in the 
chiirch, lo whom tiiere is no sufliiige left 
ill eccleaiaatical transactions, bs appeHta 
from 1 Tim. ii. 12; I Cor. tlW. 34; and 
the sune is to be eaid of ho;s and novices 
in Chrialianity." * Now, women being to 
keep silence in the churches of Christ, aiid 
their not being perniitted lo speak in them, 
is an exception from a rule, and enya plaiiGj, 
■here are eases concerning the Church of 
Christ, in which women have not the same 
power and privilege with men. There is 
no apparent reason for (est riding that 
Scripture to authoritaiiva preaching in the 
church. And both Pre^hyterians and In- 
dependents, at their ahore mentioned a^ee- 
ment, in 1690, made thiaan ardcle, "That 
the election of pnstors should be given to 
the brotherhood," or to the men of that 
particular cburch over whicb tbe minister 
was to be set. But, BA, It ia evident t« a 
demonstration, (he apostle. Acts i., and also 
Acta vi., speaks to men indifferently, with- 
out distinguishing between rich and poor, 
church-officers and others; so, if any shall 
make it evident, that the apostles spake to 
men and women indi9*erently, or equally, 
in those Scriptures, and that the women 
bad as great a hand as the men in tbe 
election of Maltbiss and the deacons, and 
the mEBsengers of the cburthes, then I 
affirm it will be so far from an absurd thing 
to allow women a joint suffrage with men 
in tbe choice of pastors, tbaC it will be 
commendable duty, highly rational, and 
well-pleasing to the Lord, to grant this 
privilege lo them ; and I affirm it would 
be worse than an absurdity in any to tsib 
of ab«urdi-.y in writing after approven 
apostolic practice. And, 7cA, I am far from 
their opinion, who are ready to say to 
women, " Ye have nothing to do with the 
election of ministers, — meddle with your 
rock and your reel;" for I think they are 
not only to pray for paatora according to 
God's heart, but also they are to advise 
their husbands, and others baving power 
to elect, and their advice ia not to be 
slightly regarded ; they are to bestir tbem- 
selrea to tbe utmost to have a faithful 
goapel-minister sellled among them, dealing 
■ Pol. Ecd., pat. a, T- 60S- 



earneatly with all having right to choose, 
that they act ao as they may have peace 
and joy in reflecting upon their conduct- 
Women have many times been honoured 
of God, to do him meikte service in this 
and many other ways. Tbe Iberians were 
converted to the Christian faith by a poor 
captive maid, as ia recorded by Frumen- 
tiiis. * And I am for giving as much to 
women, in the election of pastors, aa ever 
any Protestant church, for ought T know, 
gave unto them; and I am for giving w 
much unto women as our oppositea pve 
unto men, namely, a liberty of consenting, 
a liberty of giving testimony to the pencm 
elected, and a liberty of objecting, if they 
have any thing to say against Che life, con- 
versation, or doctrine of the person elected 
for pastor; and I think tiieir testimony, 
consent, and hearty approbation, is verj 
desirable; and, for my part, I think I would 
be aa averse from a settlement, wbere tnj 
number of women, really religioua, wer« 
known to be opposite to the settlement, u 
if they were so many men, though I think 
their formal voice is not to be called fori 
and I apprehend the modesty of the gene- 
rality of tbat sex is such, that they are fiv 
from desiring this as their privilege. And 
to conclude this head, giving, but out 
granting this, or the like objection, to be 
such a difficulty as eould not be eanlj 
solved, it is far from being enough to 
invalidate what hath been advanced and 
conHrmed by the unerring rule of God's 
Word, and judgment of many orthodox 
diviues founded thereon, namely, that 
people have right from Christ to choose 
their own pastors. Such or such a pro- 
position may be a solid truth, and v^Kt 
we have all (he reason in the world for 
assenting to, and yet it may be pressed 
with difficulties we cannot easily remove, 
nor answer to satisfiiction. The Rer. 
Professor Jamison, in the forecited place, 
namely, tbe sixth chapter of bis Ci/pHaHtu 
IioluHvi, when answering an objection or 
exception of Mr Sage, bis antagonist, " But 
what," says he, "though 1 could answer 
nothing to this, what though he could twiit 
a thousand consequences, and each of tl 
a thousand rimes harder than this, th^ 
would indeed be knots and difficultieaj.l 
yet they could never much move any tbMJ 
earnestly cotiaidered wbatis above made an- I 
queationably dear." And so I may ananw I 
in thia case. ^ 
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Whekeas, besides the people, there we 
eundry pretenders to this privilege of chooa- 
itig ptucorg, 1 come now to show how 
groundleaa all their pretencea are. And, 

1. Many RooianistB hsve pleaded for 
this ns the undoubted privilege uf tbe Pope 
of Rome, the suceessor of Peter, to whom 
Christ gave the keys of tbe kiDgdom of 
heaven, asserting, " that such only aa have 
authority from him have right to elect, and 
any right the people ever had was by his 
connivance, or concession from bim." So 
Bellarmine, and sundry other BomanistE, 
hitve ajgerted. And no wonder, then, ihey 
ascribe this right unto him, seeing they aa- 
sert he is " tb^ absolute sovereign over all 
the churches on earth, over their kings, 
their Inshops, their people, and this by a 
divine indefeaiible right, being the vicar of 
Christ." But if, instead thereof, he be 
the " grind antichrist that was to come 
with lying wonders, having borna like a 
lamb, but apcaklng like a dragon, and 
drunken with the hlood of the saints ; the 
man of sin, and son of perdition ; be that 
opposetb Chriat, and eialteth himself above 
nil that is called God, above all tbe gods 
or kings of the esrth ; bo that, as God, be 
sitteib in tbe temple of God, showing him- 
aelf that he is God ;" * dispensing with the 
laws of God, allowing the nearest relations 
to marry, and forbidding tbe very rending 
of Christ's laws in his dominions, while 
tbe Turkish Alcoran is peimitted, — then 
surely Christ never intrusted hiin with 
any such power. But this his pretended 
right being ju«cly exploded by all Protes- 
tants, 1 shall not insist upon it. 

2. Some have pretended this is the right 
of diocesan bishops, and so have sundry of 
the Church of Home ; hut if the diocesan 
tusbop be an oliicer the Kingof Zion never 
instituted in his kingdom, then aurely our 
Lord never lodged such a power in him ; 
and I think it was not till Bishop Laud's 
days that the divine right of Episcopacy 
was dreamed of by Prelntiits in England. 
Archbishop Whilgift is said to have li- 
censed Erastus his book, and written upon 
one of the finely gilt copies, " Intus quam 
extra formoaior." And by the Act of Su- 
prvmucy in Scotland, November 16, 1669, 
" It is enacted, asserted, and decUred, that 
his Majesty bath tbe aupreme authority 
and supremacy over all persons, and in all 
causes eccEcbiasticnl within (his kingdom; 



and, by virtue thereof, the disposal of tbe 
external government and policy of the 
cburch in alt ecclesiaatical matters, persona 
or meetings, is put in bis Majesty's hand, 
and the hanila of big successors, as an in- 
herent right to the Crown, without any 
restriction, distinction, or limitation by 
former lawa or customs, — all acts, laws, 
customs, constitutions, contrnry to thesaid 
supremacy, being expressly rescinded and 
annulled." Our bishops who voted in this 
supremacy, never dreamed of any thing like 
a Jus Jiviaum for episcopacy — no ; by this 
power given to tbe king, be migbt turn it 
to the dooi to-morrow, and settle Pres- 
bytery! or, if he should think meet not 
only to overturn Prelacy, but declare the 
Roman pontiff head of the church, it could 
not be contradicted as being contrary to 

3. Some have pretended, and would pre- 
tend, this is the presbytery's right to choose 
pastors for people in their bounds ; but 
though the pastors have right to moderate 
at elections, right to try and examine, as 
also to ordain the person elected, yet it is 
not their right to elect. Ai the Cburch 
of Scotland hath declared " a minister's 
call consists in election and ordinarion," so 
she bath declared, " that the rights and 
interests of presbyteries and people, in the 
calling of gospel ministKrs, is distinct." ' 
And Mr Rutherford, who knew the senti- 
ments of Presbyterians pretty well, when 
speaking of Independents, he says, " Both 
ve and our brethren deny that election is 
in the bands of church guides or minis- 
ters." t And when answering an objec- 
tion, namely, " That if election be ab- 
solutely in the people's hand, then is tbe 
people's will, because will, the absolute 
determiner who sbull be the pastor to such 
a flock J bot people certainly may err, 
therefore tbe presbytery must be the last 
determiner in election, and people hare 
oidy a rational consent, and if their consent 
be irrational, the presbytery must choose 
for them." Now, in answer to this objec- 
tion, he lays down four or five propolitioas, 
which are very pertinent to the point in 
band, and therefore I ihall not grudge to 
(five them at full length, tbe book not be- 
ing in every band. First Proposition — 
" Neither is people infallible in chiKW- 
ing, nor the presbytery infiiliiblo in regu- 

■ Act LOU, Act nppnuini Prop, tontemini 
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latEiig the people's choice i yet xs power of 
regulating the people's choice the presby- 
tery's due, nor is power uf election to be 
denied to God'e people." Second Propo- 
sition — " You muBt suppose the church a 
settled and an eetabliihed eburcil of sound 
profesaors ; for if tbe congregation or pres- 
bytery, either of them, be, for the most 
part. Popish, Arminian, or unsound in the 
&ith, in so far hath Christ given neither 
power to one or other." Third Proposi- 
lion — " When it is acknowledged, both by 
people and presbytery, that, of two or three 
men, any one is qualified for the place, then 
the man is absolutely lo be referred to the 
people's choice ; and thou^jb tbe people 
give no reason why they choose ibis man 
rather than any of tbe other two, yet is the 
people's choice reasonable ; for, no doubt. 
Acts vi., there were more men tbnn those 
seven of good report, and full of the Holy 
Ghost, and fit to be deacons ; therefore the 
multitude's choice of those seven, and their 
nomination of them to be deacons, rather 
than tbe nomination of any otber men, is 
I'Btional, and approved by Uie twelve apos- 
tles, though tbey gave no reason ; yce, 
though Nicholas be the sectmasler, as the 
learned think, yet the election is eccleaj- 
asticBlly lawful, and needeth not that a 
reason be given to the apostles." Fcarth 
Proposition — "We never read in the apos- 
tles' churches that a man was obtruded 
upon tbe people against their will ; and 
therefore election by tbe people in the 
apostolic church must be our rule, as Acts 
i. 26, and vj. 2, 3, 4, and xx. 28 ; Rev. ii. 
1, 2. Any election ivitbout tbe people's 
consent must be do election, for if it please 
not the whole multitude, as Acts vi. 5, it 
is not a choice." Fifth Proposition—" We 
must distinguish election, and a regulation 
of the election. There is a regulation of 
tbe election positive, and a regulation ne- 
gative i hence the presbytery's power con- 
sisteth only in a negative regulation of the 
people's choice, not in a positive. For 
example, election ia an elidt act of the 
people, and their birthright and privilege 
Christ bath given to them, and it cannot 
be taken from them. If there be any 
election, it must be made by the people; 
the presbytery, even in case of (be people's 
aberration, cannot usurp tbe act of election, 
bemuse the apostles, who yet bad the gift 
of discerning spirits in a greater measure 
than the multitude, remit the choice of the 
seven deeeona to the multitude : Ergo,the 
presbytery should do the same, yet may 
the presbytery negatively regulate the elec- 
tion i and if the people, out of humour of 



itching ears, choose an unfit inan, in Ihal 
case tbe prebbytery may declare tbe elec- 
tion irregular and null ; — as, suppose the 
multitude. Acts vi., had chosen such a 
man, or all the seven men, like Simon 
Magus, the twelve apostles, by their mi- 
nisterial power, might have impeded the 
election, or rather the nomination, as irre- 
gular, and put them to choose other seven 
men ; but the apostles could not have cbo 
sen for them other seven, for then election 
should have been taken out of the people'^ 
hands. The king may punish pastors who 
preach heretical doctrine, and vitiate tlie 
sacrament, but tbe king cannot preach the 
word himself, nor administrate tbe tarn- 
ments; so tbe presbytery may regulate 
negatively, and hinder the election of an 
unfit man, but the presbytery csnnot do ai 
the prelate did, who would name a man Iv 
the people, and desire their consent (hut 
consent is not alt, tbe presbytery and 
neighbour congregations have consent, bat 
not elective liberty, given them by Christ), 
but if the people refused their consent, the 
prelate, without more ado, chose and or- 
dained the man, an^ so be was obtruded 
on the people witboutany election at all,"' 
^and BO far be. And whatever hand the 
clergy had b elections of old, yet Bilson 
owns, *' that if the most part of tbe people 
did agree, Ihey carried the election from 
tbe clergy," as was noticed above. And 
the Rev. Mr Lawder, as an addendtim it 
tbe close of his Anfient Biiihops Con- 
sidered, says, " Very well, we can think 
that ihe people could do more than all the 
presbyters in the election of the bishop; 
for, when Cyprian was made bisbop of Car- 
thage, there were eight presbyters in that 
diocese, of which six did oppose his elec- 
tion, and only iwo of them approved there- 
of; yet ibe suffrages of the body of the 
people, and the two presbyters, carried the 
election of Cyprian to be bishop, notwith- 
standing of the opposition made by the six 
presbyters, and their adherents, or Uu»e 
who joined with them." The author of 
the Letter concerning the Overtures trsna- 
mitted by the Commission, says, " He 
never heard ministers claim this right;" f 
and I wish tbey never may. But, 

4. Some pretend this is the right dI 
elders, — asserting the decisive voice in 
elections bttlongetb only to them. And 
could I seen foundation from Scripture for 
giving the decisive auSrage to elders, it ia 
what my private inclinations did lead me 
to, in regard this hath been the practice of 
the Church of Scotland for eotne time, and 
• Dill' Righi of rrcsb.. p. «*. t P. IT. 
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in regard tbsl, genenilly, elilers are among 
the most judidous and pious in rongrega- 
lioiu, though, as it too well confirmed in 
daily ex[)erietice, sundry of them are lac 
inough trom being proof sgsinst fair pro- 
niaes, levere threnteninga, and continued 
■olidtationg to rote for such aa are neither 
their own choice, nor jet the choice of 
people in their respective districts or 
bounds. I oim the ruling elder is an of- 
fice-bearer of divine institution, an office- 
bearer of the King of 2ion'B appuintmest, 
xn oflice-heBrBr in the House of God and 
Church of Christ, to whom double honour, 
lore, esteem, and respect is due. upon his 
ruling well, — an office-bearer to whom the 
Lord hath committed weighty and honour- 
able work, — an olGcc-hearer that watcheth 
for souls, as one that must give an account. 
And as i[ is Ibe duty of all, so there are 
special obligations upon elders to be con- 
cerned to have tlieir respective congrega- 
tions planted with able ministers of the 
New Testament, with pastors according to 
God's heart, and, no doubt, they have a 
dedsive voice with others in this afl^r; 
wid I think it is not unfit they bnve the 
precedency, going before others in voting; 
«nd I thinli people should consult with 
tbem anent a person to be their minister: 
yet EtiU 1 deny thst it is their peculiar 
privilege, aa church- officers, by any divine 
right, to call minister! of the gospel. I 
tee nothing in Scripture to countenance 
this. To give the dedsive suSrage to 
elders, for preventing confusion, is to copy 
after such as gave away the government of 
the church to diocesan bishops, for avoid- 
ing schism, division, and corifusion.* No 
precept in Scripture for giving the decisive 
voice to elders, no promise to this purpose, 
nor have we any Scripture example for this. 
Ho scripture instance can be given, where 
one part of a people or congregation have 
the dedsive voice, and the rest of them 
only the liberty of consenting ; and to say, 
" Perhaps elderships were not erected in 
the apostles' time," ia a yielding of the 
cause ; yea, this would be a yielding they 
are not of divine institution ; yea, to tay 
that perhaps there were no elderships erect- 
ed in the apoatles' days, is the same as to 
■ay the church was defective in one of its 
constituent parts in their times. And 1 
have knawn elders, who, instead of rec- 
koning this a privilege, have wished that 
such * power had never been lodged in 
them, when, at the calUng a minister, they 
saw they behoved either to disoblige the 
greater and belter part of the congregation, 



act against the light of tbeir own con. 
sdences, and so displease God, in voting 
for such as were not their choice, or else 
be beggared, Ibe master of the land threat- 
ening presently to pursue them for all by- 
gones, or turn them out of house and hold 
at next term, their tack being done, though 
their ancestors have hod a comfortable 
living there for many generations. And 
there is so much undue influence used al 
elections in the Church of Scotland, in 
many places, this day, that it is a question 
if our method of election, by voting am 
■met, would not he fitly changed to that of 
giving the suffrage icnptis tdtedtilia, in a 
schedule or piece of paper, writing the 
man's name they are for ; or, it is a ques- 
tion, whether, as history bears," it wag a 
custom in ancient times, people, at voicing, 
shoHJid not he obliged, with their voice, to 
make solemn declaration their suffrage ia 
altogether free, and no way the fruit of 
undue influence. And whatever regard 
wasduetolhe judgment of elders formerly, 
yet, if the method of making elders be fol- 
lowed which Bome are taking, namely, the 
making them without the congregation's 
consent, and purely to serve a turn at the 
election of a minister, or the like, then 
their judgment ia surely of small weight. 
And it is to be regretted that, in sundry 
places of the Cburdi of Scotland, they are 
ordained elders who have not the worship 
of God in tbeir families, though our acts 
of Assembly be pointed and very express, 
that none such shall be elders; yea, if any 
such be already ordained, the Church ot 
Scotland hath expressly appointed that 
they be deposed by the presbytury.f Some 
are said to be guilty here that pretend the 
greatest veneration for our acts of Assem- 
bly ; and, if they be not observed to a 
nicety in other things, are ready to say it 
is as a sword at their hearts to see them 
disregarded. But, 

5, Some pretend this is the right of the 
dvil magistrate, and some set up for ma- 
gistrates and town-councils in burghs, as 
the main electors. Remonstrants and Eras- 
tians, seeing they could not prevail with 
the people in Holland to choose men of 
their principles, they pleaded for this as 
the magistrBte'a right. 1f Magistracy ia 
God's ordinance, magistrates are God'a 
vicegerenta, God's ministers, aa it la duly 
to pray for tbem, so also to honour and 
respect their persons, to pay tribute and 
cuEiom to them, to obey all their lawful 
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commands, to be aubject to thvir authority, 
and that not only for fear of wrath, but 
for conscience' eake ; and though ihey have 
no power in lucrii, yet they hare meikle 
power circa lacra, as our divines speuk; 
but concerning t!ii( right in them, there is 
nothing in Scripture. Mr Henry, comnient- 
ing on Acts ivi. 9, says, " He that called 
the npoBCle to come over into Macedonia, 
was not a magislrate of the country." The 
apostolical canoiu, confirmed by the sixth 
General Council at Consinntinople, de- 
poaeth all biahopE choaen by the civil ma- 
gistrate, " ii ni i<nn>ir>i," Jkc— " If any 
bishop obtaina a church by means of the 
secular powers, let him be deposed and 
separated from communion, with all his 
adherents."* And thiscanon was revived 
by the second Council of Nice, whiidi some 
call the seventh General Council, ^he 
magistrate, as a magistrate, is not a formal 
member of the church, as Rutherford says, f 
and, therefore, surely as such, he cannot 
bave right to nominate or elect j hia autho- 
rity as a magistrate may be valid, though 
a Papist or Infidel, for, as our Confession 
■aya, " Infidelity, or difference in religion, 
doth not make void the mogislrate's just 
and legal ainhority, nor free the people 
from their due obedience unto him." The 
meaning of which I take to be this, that 
though infidelity or differenm in religion 
doth not make void one's authority where 
it ii lawfully invested, and where the ma- 
gistrate rules according to the good and 
wbolesome laws of the land, the people 
having engaged to him, and he keeping bis 
coronation oath to them, yet infidelity or 
difference in religion may incapadlatc a 
peraon, and lawfully seclude him from the 
government. Our Confession speaks not 
of right, but authority which a person hatb, 
not till he come to the crown, then be 
receives princely authority, as ia asserted 
in the 8lh chap. 1st Pari. James VI., by 
which act, all our kings are obliged to 
maintaio the true reUgion, and to abolish 
all Cilse religions, among which Popery 
was then judged to be. And though our 
Confession says, " Infidelity, or difference 
ID religion, dotb not make void the magie- 
Irate'a just and legal authority," yet there 
i* nothing therein to hinder a king and 
parliament justly to enact, that all such be 
tixctuded from the euprpme authority, as 
"by their principles are obliged to do their 
utmost for rooting out the true religion, 
instead of maintaining thereof. And it 
can never be imagined, that an assembly 
of such judicious divines, as that which 
' Can. », t Due Rtelil of Prfib,, n. 3S0. 



composed our Confession of Faith, wha^-' 
both by preaching and printing, did lo 
much encourage the Parliament (that called 
them) in their opposing King Charles I., 
displaying a banner for bis prerogative, 
against religion, liberty, and law, though 
they, nor other Presbyterian a, were never 
for taking away bis life; — I say, i 



which would destroy and aacrifice all reli- 
gion to the lust of a raging tyrant, were 
that position to be understood in the aense 
of such asset up for indefeasible hereditary 
right, passive obedience, and non-resstance. 
And it is just, Protestants should have ■■ 
much concern for the security of their reli- 
gion as Romanists for theirs ; and it is 
known, none can have the throne in France, 
Spain, Poland, and other Popish countriet, 
that are not of the Popish religion. 

But to return ; if this be the right of a 
magistrate, as a mogiatrate, then it ia the 
right of every magistrate, whether Jewish, 
Heathenish, or Christian, for ;aa(eaiuifU)iB 
includes de omni, say the Loudon ministers.* 
But farther, this is a spiiitual and eccleu- 
aatical privilege, as bath been shown above; 
and magistrates and to wn-coundl in burghs, 
are chosen to manage the dvil and secular 
affairs of the town or city only; and often 
they are far enough from being the most 
religious in the piace. He may be a ma- 
gistrate in a burgh, and a counseller, and 
yet have no more concern about bis own 
soul, nor the salvation of the souls of 
others, than a brute. He may be a magis- 
trate or a counseller, and hare the chief 
hand in managing the aSairs of a city, end 
yet inclined to the Arian scheme ; or a deist, 
denying the Scripturea (o be the Word of 
Godi ora Dodwelian, looking on Presby- 
terian miniaters as destitute of authority 
to preach the gospel of Christ ; a magis- 
trate or counseller, and yet be drunk every 
night before be go to bed, and have little 
or no regard to tbe Lord's day; a ma^s- 
trate or counseller, and yet dread nothing 
more than that a faithful ministry should 
be settled in the place; a magistrate or 
counseller, and yet a persou that could not 
be admitted to partake in sealing ordi- 
nances. Those honest Presbyterian minis- 
ters who drew up the grievances as to the 
second indulgence, 1672, in tbe first head 
they say, " The acts anent it appear to us 
to he nothing else but tbe actual exercise 
of Erastianism, in so far as the council is 
pleased not only to dispose on persona and 
places, but to make application of persons 
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10 pliLcea for the eierdae of their mimBtry, 
BB if it were proper to tbe msgutrate to 
judge of the spiritual atate and condititill 
of the people." No doobt magiatrateB are 
to be redded, and people ate to consult 
with them, and tbeir judgment, si pii el 
Jidetet, is much to be regarded, and they 
may huve precedency in voting, but nofliing 
like ilie flole or main power iu election. 
But. 

6. Some have pleaded, and do plead, 
" this i« tbe rigbC of beritars, above otberit, 
to elect tbe paalora, at least of congrega- 
tiong where they retiide." No doubl, na I 
said before, civil respect ia due unto gen- 
tlemen, according to their quality, hirlh, 
blood, wealth, and station in the world, 
and it ii a great mercy to the Church of 
Christ when the rich among the people, 
and pcraona of greater influence in b con- 
gregation, are ready to join in tbe calling 
of taithfUl goBpel miniaters, and double 
honour ia due unto (hem if really rebgioua; 
and people ought not only to consult wilb 
lOch, but also to have a veneratioti for their 
judgment. But leeing there ia not a word 
in all tbe Book of God to countenance thia 
of giving the dedaive voice to them, ex- 
cluding people of an inferior rank, though 
never ao religioua, their plea is groundlcsa. 
Thii ia a privilege belonging equally to 
rich and poor, as hath been abown above 
on the Ei^ Proposition; hb alw, tbe 
confusion which tbeir voting, as heritota, 
frequently occaaiona as to their dvil righta, 
of which minisiera of the gospel are not 
competent judges, ia argument enough 
against this, seeing there is nothing in 
Scripture for proof of tbeir prelenaion or 
right in tbe aflair, as woa also hinted above. 
This is a spiritual privilege, which heri- 
tage, or ridges of land can never entitle to. 
And it would look, loo, like a lording it 
over God's heritage, were ininisiers of tbe 
gospel to take tbia apiritual privilege from 
the people, because they have not earthly 
heritages, giving it unto lords and lairds. 
Bishop Bilson having objected, "' That 
hinds or country-fellows at aervice, have 
not riches to pay a part of ministers' sti- 
pends, and therefore ah ould not be allowed 
the privilege of calling )" in answer to bim, 
Calderwood says, " Agricol» non minus 
sunt membra ecclesioi quam ipie dotninus 
villjB," tK. — " Plowmen are no leas mem- 
bers of (he Church of Christ than tbe lord 
or laird of the land; and in Christ ibere is 
not bond and free, but all are free. If 
they are to be excluded from this liberty, 
to wit, of election, they may also be ex- 
eluded from the church itself, on this very 



account, that they are country-fellows, 
plowmen, and aervanta." And what heri- 
tor is he that looks not on patronagea aa a 
grievance, if it he not patrons themselves ? 
And should tbia privilege be lodged in tbe 
quality, would not tbe gentry complain of 
this aa ail unjust uaurpation? or, should it 
be lodged in two or three of the oldest and 
richest bmilies, two or three of the richest 
heritora in the parish, would not tbe rest 
complain and cry out of this, aa an unac- 
countable encroachment upon their Chris- 
tian liberty ? And as good ground have 
people that are not beritora, or people of 
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CBEe. May not one be a considerable heri- 
tor, and none of the wisest of men for all 
that? Fortatvi favelfaluia. May be not 
be nn heritor, and a very considerable heri- 
tor too, and that in a Ecore of pari«bea, 
being worth upwards of ten or twelve 
thousand pounds a year, and all that wealth 
been gained by carding, dicing, and other 
games, and the wealthy heritor be one to 
whom Prelatists and Presbyterians, yea. 
Papists and Protestants are alike ? let him 
but have the bag, though he should damn 
all pastors to the pit, is it not a reasonable 
thing, seeing he batb tbe world (no mat- 
ter how be got it, nor bow be use it), that 
be be honoured with this spiritual privilege 
of choosing pastors to others, though be 
resolve, may be, never to hear them so 
much aa once himself? But sundry tbinga 
are objected here. 

Fint Objection. " Heritors pay the 
stipend, and therefore reasonable Ibey have 
B suffrage in calling ministers beyond peo- 
ple of an inferior rank." Now, for answer, 
l(f. Albeit ministers' stipends come ordin- 
arily through their hands, not a farthing of 
it comes out of their pocket or purse ; may 
not a man buy as good a bargain of an 
estate tbat pays tbe whole Etipend, as if it 
paid not a penny ! Miniatera have their 
stipends out of the dtbes, wbicb are by 
law accounted tbe church's patrimony, and 
what tbe heritor cannot pretend a right 
unto. But. •2d, Grant tbe miniatera' sti- 
pend come out of their private estates, that 
would not be a sufficient argument for 
giving them the choice of gospel ministers. 
Dt StillingBeet having asserted, " That tbo 
liberality of the northern princes in endow- 
ing churches, was ground for their inter- 
posing in the choice of ministers, so as to 
t^e the power of elections out of the peo- 
ple's hand," DrRule answers, soyuig, " The 
liberality of princes was no sufficient price 
to purchase gospel privileges &om them « 
IhaC Chriat had granted ihem unto mora 
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tliHO Jarob's pottage was for Esau's birlli- 
rigbt." " And," add^ be, " it is a coa- 
ceiC unwortby of a divine, and onlj lit for 
H Simon Magus, to eay, that tbe lil>erality 
of princes or oibera to a cburcb, can en- 
title tbem to be maaierB of bar privileges." 
Calderwood speaks to the tame purpose, 
and says, " He that will not build churches, 
assign stipends and minister expences to 
the clergy, unless upon condition that he 
ai^quire power over the church, iimDnia- 
cum til, impium ell, be is guilty of simony, 
be is an impious person, but neither godly 
nor religious." But, Sd, There are many 
considerable heritors that pay not a groat 
in stipend to their minister, yea, there are 
parishes where not an hcrilor pays a far- 
tbing of stipend ; and were the argument 
from stipend of any weight, tbeii it could 
not he equal; the heritor paying not above 
a merk, sbould have as much to say in the 
election as be that pays a thousand. 

Sicond Objection. " Heritors reside 
longer in congrcgHCioas than others, and 
they can turn their tenants to the door at 
pleasure, and lay the parish waste, there- 
fore highly reaeonable the choice of pastors 
be granted to tbem." Now, for answer, lit. 
The residence of the generality of people 
in parishes is as long as from the time 
of a minister's settleinent to his removal. 
2rf, In many, yea, I doubt not, in moat 
parishes, a great many famiUes may be 
instanced, who, with their ancestors, have 
resided as long, yea, lunger in such or such 
a congregation thsji moat, yea, may be, 
than any of the heritors' families. As 
tenants and tradesmen do sometimes flit, 
so heritors are daily removing, either upon 
their setting of such or such an estate, and 
buying another ; and some heritors make a 
trade of this, or they are obliged to sell 
them for payment of their just debt. The 
estate may be squandered away by a few 
thtows at the dice, and the like, or tbe 
males are gone, and the heiress marries a 
stranger, or the family is extini^. One 
having observed how tbe Earl of Essex 
was run down by Sir Walter Baleigb, and 
Sir Walter by my Lord Bacon, and my 
Lord Bacon by tbe Duke of Buckingham, 
the Duke by the Eatl of SuSford, and 
Stafford by Sir Henry Vane, and Sir Henry 
by Chancellor Hide, and Hide by tbe Earl 
of Danhy, he says, " Tbe wheel of fortune 
is always in motion ; there is notbing so 
common as to see those at bottom who a 
little before were at top. Kingdoms and 
families seem to have periods set to rise 
and Ul. Many of those who styled them- 
•elves noble and illustrious, are now lost 
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among the people." I have a list 
heritors of tbis parish by me, which 
taken at a visitation in 1641, and of 
wards a doxen heritors there ia not a family 
remaining of the same name, if it be not 
one or two, nor related to those former 
ftmilicB, if it be not two ot three, and it is 
a good apace since most of those were 
gone, and some of their estates have 
changed maatera oflner thao once or twice 
since that time ; whereas, there are aundry 
meaner families, as fRrmers, tradesmen, 
and others, who are of longer abode. And 
BE it is in tbis, so 1 suppose it ma)' be in 
other congregations. At the last settle- 
ment of tbe parish of Aberdour, in tbe 
year 1723, 1 am informed, and I think my 
information may be depended upon, there 
were thirteen that voted as heritors, wbo, 
with two elders, at length prevailed upon, 
carried a call against tbe body of the elden 
and people ; within half a year after that 
call, three of those heritors sold all tlw 
land they had in the parish, other two of 
them since that time have also sold all they 
had thereio, and other two have sold the 
great part of wbat they poaseBaed, and are 
waiting for a buyer to the rest of their 
heritage in that pariah. Six of those 
thirteen heritors were not of our commu- 
nion, and only two or tbree thereof bad 
residence therein at giving the call, and 
now there is not one residing heritor in the 
parish. There is, indeed, an heritor that 
resides about a quarter of the year in that 
place, and another whose residence is at 
London, wbo hath some of bis (duldren 
there, but none else of all the tblrt«eil 
heritors have residence therein. And a* 
it is in this, ao it may be in other parishes. 
Looks not this like tbe gospel method of 
calling ministers P la it not worthy of 
imitation? Heritors are ready to '" coll 
their lands by their own names, and their 
inward thought is, that their housei and 
family shall continue fur ever, but this 
their way is their folly," as says the Psal- 
mist, " for man being in honour abidetb 
not i and if he H-ant heavenly ivisdom and 
understanding he is like tbe beasts that 
perish."* But, Sd, Whereas tbe objection 
speaks of heritors having a power to turn 
the people to the door at pleasnre. TbI* 
is denied as to many of them ; fof in nuwt 
parishes more than tbe double of heritors, 
and in some ten times tbeir number, have 
tocka, and may he foraacore of years ibey 
cannot be turned to the door ; and whereas 
they speak of a power to lay the parish 
waste, I say, it is not in their power, or 



the; have no juat |iavTer to do this, fbr 
illud laalum posiumiu, quod Jure pottamua, 
and God hntb denounced a iro aga[nBt mcb 
" as join hauEe to hou>?, and field to Held, 
till there be no place," no place for the 
poor, " tbat tliey may be placed alone in 
the midst of tbe earCb." And if beritors 
will turn out tenants because tbey will 
not compliment tbem with tbeir vote in 
tbe election of a minister. God will resent 
it, and he ma; Uf their bouees desolate i 
and though " great and fair," he may be 
provuked to " make them heaps," or to 
let them stand without in babJlantB.' And 
what one says of God's laying the houses 
of patrons desolate for their undue med- 
dling in the choice of pastors, perhaps is 
no less applicable here. I'm sure, if they 
persecute, oppress, or turn them out of 
their dwellings for no other cause but this, 
of not complimenting them with their vote, 
the Lord will require it ; and such as suffer, 
taking (he spoiling of good^ joyfully on this 
head, shall be rewarded an hundredfold. 
Mr Part, when speaking of undue med- 
dling here, he says, " Saul, Uzziah, and 
Uzzah are standing monumentt of God's 
displeasure against such as meddle in the 
affairs of bis house without bis warrant, 
they are recorded not as idle srnrles, hut 
as warnings to men in all after ages of the 
church, not to partake in their sins, lest 
they also partake in their plagues." But, 
3d, Grant there is a greater prohability of 
tbe people's removing than of heritors, 
that is no sufBeient argument for their not 
having a vole, else all gentlemen of broken 
estates, all such as have considerable debt 
upon ihem, all that spend above their rents, 
all that are given to gaming, and may lose 
an estate in a night, all that are incon- 
siderate, and ready to engage as surety For 
great sums, all such as are litigious, — for 
sometimes there is little diff'erence between 
a rich laiid and a poor, but a plea of law — 
all that have numerous families and are not 
frugal, and all heritors that have prodigal 
or spendthrift heirs, all that hare bought 
land and cannot get it paid, all that are 
transacting aneiit the selling their heritage, 
and all tbat are buying better estates with 
better mansion-houses, and the like, they 
should not be allowed a vote ; for either 
it is probable their esiales may be gone in 
s little, or they shall have better mansJons, 
and to will reside elsewhere. As Mr 
Lawder says, *' In a dty or corporation, 
the poorer burgesses are not deprived of 
their juat privilege of giving their suffrage 
in the election of the mayor, on pretence 



thit they may perhaps be obliged to remove 
some time afterward, and dwell in a neigh- 
bouring city or place for greater conve- 
niency of living. And neither should the 
poorer sort of believers and sons of God, 
or brethren oF Jesus Christ, such as hr- 
mers, tradesmen, or servants, be deprived 
of their just right of giving their sufiVage 
in the election of a tnahop or pastor, for 
the church or congregation of which they 
are members at the time, because, perhaps, 
some of them may remove BfterwardE, and 
dwell in a neighbouring church." And I 
am sure, all that propose this objection, 
they cannot but heartily condemn the prac- 
tice of allowing a voice to non-residing 
heritors, and so ex malia morlbtu orimlur 
bona leg/ie, and pleading against tbe people, 
because ibey may remove, they will surely 
protest against non -residing heritors. 

Third Objection. " Prudence req^uirea 
this, for should heritors, and I may take in 
magistrates, be deprived of adecisivevoica 
above others, this would irritate to a pitch, 
and make them enemies to our constitution, 
and do thdr utmost to have the Patronage 
act riveted upon us, and rigorously put in 
execution." Now, for answer, IM, Such 
heritors as look on the Scripture to be our 
rule and sole judge of controversies, such 
as ore loyal subjects of the King of Zioo 
can never be displeased at denying what 
the royal law of heaven doth not allow 
upon Ihem. What heritor that's rich in 
faith, and rich in good worke, and hath a 
right to tbe heavenly inberitafice, will plead 
for a Christian, spiritual, ecclesiasHrBl pri~ 
vilege above others, without showing the 
warrant of the King of Zion for it? And 
to say prudence requires this, is to accuse 
him, that's the wisdom of God, of impra- 
deiice, seeing he hath determined otherwise. 
Is not this carnal prudence? As we are t6 
be wise as serpents, so we are to be harm- 
less as doves. Would it not argue com- 
mendable prudence for the Church of Scot- 
land, to grant unto heritors the choice <rf 
such as shall be licensed to preach the 
Gospel, should they threaten to turn 
enemies to onr constitution unless this be 
granted them ? However high men may 
be in this world, yet, as tbe Rev. Mr Hc% 
says, " No degree of elevation, nor any 
advantages they enjoy beyond tbeir infe- 
riors, can warrant them to attempt any 
thing bijurioua to the liberties of Christ's 
kingdom. Crowned beads have none supe- 
rior to them amongst men, yet their ore 
of the churches of Christ, as defined and 
specified in the gracious promises, is ■ 
nursing care, which, in the plain sense of 
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the words, and in all propriety of language, ing of pastors, unless they have to object 
imptieth a care that promoteth, and doth against the man's life or doctrine. AaA. if 
not in the least intrench upon the immu- the call by heritors and elders was nothing 
nities of Christ's kingdom." * No doubt, but an extended patronage, as was asserted 
heritors have a suffrage with others, and in the State of the Case of Lochmaben 
to grant them precedency in voting is Settlement, printed for informing the mem- 
what should not be grudged ; but to bers of Assembly in 1724, and for Tindi- 
crave a vote as heritors, and a vote more eating the Commission's conduct in that 
than others, is their sin ; and being un- affair ; and if the Full Vindication of the 
lawful in itself, an Act of Parliament or Commission's Overtures, when pleading 
Assembly can never make it just. But, for the vote of general sessions, had ground 
2i, Though some heritors should be dis- to say, " The elders of particular paridies 
pleased to the highest degree, it is better are so few, that to lodge the calling of mi- 
to please God than man ; and should nisters solely in them, together with the 
ministers of the gospel please men, they town-council, were really making the town- 
should not be the servants of Christ. . And council patrons, and in effect establishing 
should they tiim enemies to our constitu- patronages in burghs by an Act of Assem- 
tion, we have ground to hope God will bly ; ' — ^then I'm sure there is ground to 
be our friend, and he hath the hearts of say, that act lodging the right of calling 
all men in his hand, and if he be for us, he in Protestant heritors and elders, made the 
can soon make our enemies to seek our heritors patrons in many parishes in Scot- 
good, making friends of foes. But, Bd, If land, as in the foredted parish of Aberdour, 
this of the people's choosing their own pas- in which 13 or 14 heritors voted, whereas 
tor be, as Dr Rule affirms, " a grant, right, there were but 11 elders, and upwards a 
and legacy which Christ hath bequeathed score of feuars might have asked and had 
to his people in his Testament, the Insti- their votes ; so that grant the elders did 
tution of Christ, and the order he hath represent the people, yet by that constita- 
appointed in the gospel," as I am per- tion they are deprived of their right, and 
suaded it is, then surely 'tis better have the heritor is (iomintts/acto^um in the a£Sur, 
all the heritors and magistrates in Britain, and so in many burghs, as in a late eleo- 
vea, and all the rulers and parliaments in tion in Kirkaldy, in which, as I am in- 
the world against us becoming our stated formed, upwards of 20 voted, or might 
enemies, and that ministers were turned have voted as magistrates and counsellors, 
out of their churches, and sent to wan- and about 40 voted, or might have voted 
der about in sheep-skins and goat-skins, as heritors, whereas the eldership consists 
being destitute, afflicted and tormented, but of 22 persons. And I wish such as 
than that the Church of Scotland should tell us, the elders represent the people in 
make an act, depriving the spouse of Christ elections, and the people's right to elect is 
of that privilege and legacy her blessed preserved by their voting in their name, 
bridegroom hath bequeathed unto her in his would show us how their right is preserved 
Testament. 4th, For what is said in the in such a case as this ; what is this but an 
objection of heritors doing their utmost to extended patronage ? But, Sd, Though 
have the Patronage Act riveted upon us, that act should be put in execution to the 
and rigorously put in execution, I answer, utmost, that would not be the sin of the 
Ist, We have ground to bless the Lord for a Church of Scotland, for in that case she is 
sovereign upon the throne, who is friendly only passive ; but if now, when overtures 
to the Church of Scotland ; and I am per- are under consideration anent this, she 
suaded, were our grievances as to the head should make any act depriving the Chris- 
of patronages, fairly and faithfully laid be- tian people of their right, she would be 
fore him, and were it represented to the sinfully active. Doctor Lindsay, I sup- 
Parliament, that it is judged by the Church pose the same who was made bishop of 
of Scotland to be a breach of the Union Brechin afterwards, being posed in consci- 
Act, by which all her rights and privileges ence at Perth Assembly as to the articles 
are secured unto her, she should not want thereof, confessed, ** that they had neither 
a redress of this grievance. But, 2d, For reason nor Scripture, nor antiquity for them; 
my part, I know Uttle difference between yet, to avert the king's wrath, yielding was 
the act establishing patronages, and the best."* But such carnal prudence is to be 
act. determining heritors and elders to be detested. 

the legal callers, if, as some would have 4. I have heard some say, ** that though 

it, people have nothing to say in the call- we are not for giving heritors a vote qua 
• Right of Church Memberi, 9 c, p. 9. ♦ Proceedings of Perth Ass., p. 9. 
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heritoTB, or bh they are heritors, yet they 
ate to.have a votp, uid the Church of Scot- 
land gives them a vote, as they are pcind- 
pal fflembera of our congregationB." Now, 
for answer, lie, Though it should be yielded 
that they are prindpal meoiberB in congre- 
gations where they reside, yet they cuinat 
be reckoned principal members where they 
reside not, nor nie tbey members there I 
think in any respect, else one might he a 
member, and a principal member of a hun- 
dred congregations at one and the same 
time i so 'tis Certain non-residing heritors 
voce qua heritors, and under no other con- 
Hideration. And, Oil, Though 1 should 
yield, that heritors of our comumnion are 
principal members in our congregations, 
yet heritors not of our conmiunion are 
neither principal members, nor. members 
of them at all, nnd therefore it is tnut 
absurd to grant them any vote. Koman- 
isls, yea. Pagans, are as much members in 
Fre«bytorisn congregations as tbey can pre- 
tend 10 be, while they neither heai nor 
pnrtnke in sealing ordinanceB with us. 3d, 
I affirm, that heritage or ridges of land, 
wbatever they da in the common wealth, 
will never make one a member, let be a 
principal member, ofa Christian congrega- 
tion 1 und 1 know not what else should 
make them sucb, but their having such or 
such nn inheritance, or worldly interest 
therein. It ia a person's excelling in grace, 
spiritual gifts, and real religion, which 
mnkes him a prindpal member of a Chris- 
tian congregation ; and where heritors are 
found to excel in these, 1 frankly own they 
are principal members in congregations 
where they readc. The Eraitian Vede- 
lius having advanced something like ibis 
in favour of the magistrate's right to elect 
pnstora for congregation s, the learned Apol- 
lonii, in hii Answer, says, " Nimtiiiaima- 
giltralia nuccpiniu aim diimino Waleo 
el. Betmiehia, pro praeipuia eculei'm Btem- 
bris, nisi prafipuii ipiriliialibat iJuaJs lint 
nrnuf I." And surely where these are want- 
ing, the gold ring and gay clothing, the 
full coffer and large estate, tbey stand for 
nothing in this case. But, 4lk, Grant thst 
heritors were to he looked upon as chief 
and principal members in Christian sode- 
liee, this could not give them right nor 
privilege to vole beypnd others. Were 
prindpal members to have a voice more 
than fellow-Chrisrians, this would occasion 
confudon with a witness in the election of 
gospel ministers. The last named author 
speaks excellently to this purpose; " JVec 
enim," &c. — " neither do we attribute any 
more right in election to lucb as ue cbiefcr 



members beyond others that are not so 
chmce, for we observe no such distinction 
of ngbl in the practice of tlie apostles in 
elections, where, Hithout difference, the 
same right was allowed to all ths faithful 
members of the church. This would in- 
troduce into the church haughty confu- 
sion, fertile of contentions, opposite to the 
condirion and nature of the church, if every 
one were to have less or more right in the 
church according to the measure of gifts, 
and as his condition is greater or less," * 
5A, In all otber sodeties, whether dvil or 
ecclesiastic, it would be reckoned unjust 
and absurd to talk of giving a dedsive 
voice to principal members above others, 
and there is fully as much reason to say 
that prindpal members at the election of 
magistrates, or members for Parliament, or 
that principal members in Sessions, Pres- 
byteries, Synods or General Assemblies, 
should hare a voice beyond others, as to 
say, that principal members in such Chris- 
tian sodeties as our congregations are, 
should he preferred in the calling of pas- 
tors to oversee their souls, our Lord hav- 
ing hinted nothing of this in all bis Word. 
However, after M, I grant that when tho 
Lord's people come to elect their pastors, 
tbey may please, and I think they should 
please persons of note, distinction and 
greater inSuence in the congregation, in as 
far as this can be done ivith a good con- 
science; and carte™ paribus, it were rea- 
Eonalile to elect sudi as these are, for, 
rather than another, if as deserving and 
meet to be iheir pastor in their esteem, 
yet notwithstanding heritors are not to be 
complimented with the dedsive voice 1 'tis 
better for people to choose, and ministers 
to ordain pastors, contrary to the inclina- 
tion of heritors, though the settlement 
thould prove less dedrable to this or the 
other particular minister, than cross an in- 
stitution of Christ. 

7. Some pretend, this is the right of 
patrons to elect pastors to Christian con< 
gregations. As for patronages, they have 
been reckoned a grievance to the Church 
of Christ in all ages. Beza says, " The; 
were devised in HaHlana coquina, — in the 
devil's kilchen." " Abturdun sit," says 
CalderwDod, " it is an absurd thing, that 
a patron who is one, and but one member 
of the church, that he should claim that 
which is (he privilege of the whole mulci. 
tude. And it is yet more absurd, (bat this 
right of eUctioD should be transferred to 
his heirs or olbers, by ilonalion or permu- 
tation." t And indeed it is a most absurd 
* ,liu. M(|., p. IDS, psr, I. I Alt. Dim., p. UL 
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thing, tbut audi a Epiritual privilegs, as 
ihe choice of H pastor, sliauld be piiri>ha«ed 
by money, or go with such a piece of iaod. 
" Patron^es," »ya Kuthcrford, " lake 
limiy an ordinance of Christ, because the 
people have puwei' to chuoai; out of oiany 
one fittest and aio9t qualified."* Principal 
Kule calls patronages an oppressing of 
people in their spiritual rigbte, and says, 
" they are a greater bondage than if the 
whole parish were obliged to eat nothitig 
but what the patron pleaseth." And I may 
say, a greater bondage than if they were 
allowed to niatcb with none but as the 
patron pWaeth. Many have written to 
exeelleni purpose againat patronagee, show- 
ing the sinfulness of them, and parricularly 
Mr Park, in hia excellent treatise of the 
Bights and Liberties of the Churuh, &c., 
dedicated to the ministers of (he Church 
of Scotland. " There," he says, " we 
have but too much reason lo apprehend, 
that thia unjust and unwarrantable usurpa- 
tion, is one uf these crying sins tor which 
God hath been prOTolced to lay waste most 
of [he great families of the land." But 
not to insist here, as the Church of Scot- 
land from the Betbtmation, and other Pro- 
testant churches, hare declared against 
patronages, and many in writing have ad- 
duced unanswerable arguments against 
them, so to me all, or most of their argu- 
ments to an hair's breadth, they strike 
equally against giving the decisive voice to 
any else but the people, while you leave 
nothing to the people but liberty to object 
against tbe candidate's life and doctrine. 



And it is worthy our noticing, tbat auch 
aa write against patronages, tbey always 
state the opposition between the patron 
and tbe peopli;, and never between him and 
the eldership, or him and the presbytery, 
him and the heritors, la pleading against 
patronages, they stilt urge, that it U tbe 
right of tbe people in opposidon to him. 

And if it be still asserted, it ia the pri- 
vilege of any of these, whether magistralei, 
town -counsellors, preshyleries, elders, beh- 
tora, or patrons; I hslt, quomodo coiutatt 
how doth it appear ? to me it is gralU die- 
Itaa, and I desire aucb to show Sccipnue- 
proinise, precept, or example, for foundiog 
their right to this, for 1 can see none of 
those, And de nea apparintibua <C noa 
txittmtilnit idem ett judicium ; surely de- 
bates of this nature which concern the 
Mediator's kingdom, and interest of hit 
church, they are to be decided by the law 
and testimony.* 

Let colls be given by whom tfaej will, 
they are a robbing of ibe Church of Chriit. 
a robbing the Lord's people, if ministers 
be placed over them against tbejr will, 
though magistrates, beritori, ami tnsjor 
part of the session, also were made to be 
Bgainat them, if Calvin's judgment be of 
any weight, then he says, " Ett >nini unpa 
ecdtiia fpolialio" ttc. — " it ia an impious 
or wicked robbing of the church, as olteu 
as an overseer is thrust in upon a people 
whom they have not desired, at least whom 
tbey have not approven by their free vote 
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I COUE now, according the method pro- 
posed, to conclude this subject with some 
CoroUariea. 

Fint Corollary. Have people a right 
from Christ to elect their own pastors, then 
surely they have right to plead for a voice 
in the affair, and ground to protest against 
aettlements made l!ontrary to their inclini- 
tiona. "For,"aa MrBowleasays, "Pqjsio 
id peeuliare," &c — " this is peculiar to tbe 
people, that they animadvert cautiiJusly, 
that nothing be done by tbe governors (to 
nit, of the church) to their prejudice or 
detriment." + And if they do not this, 
I think they are guilty of undervaluing 
Christ's gift and legacy. Mr Gillespie 
• Due Rlgbl Df Preili., p. lU. 



tells it from Thuanus, lo tbe commen- 
datioii of tbe inhabitants of Magdeburg, 
that tbey would not make peace with a 
certain enemy but upon those terms, that 
they should have tbe right of calling and 
constituting tbe ministers of tbe churcb. t 
"ThedeereesanddeterminationBofehurtb 
judicatoiiea, when consonant to the Word 
of God, are indeed to be received with re- 
verence and submisHioi), and that not only 
for their agreement with the Word, but 
also for the power whereby they are made. 
as being an ordinance of God appointed 
thereunto in his Word," as says our Con- 
fession uf Faith. I But though a Presby- 
tery, Synod, General Assembly, or tecu- 
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menicli council of the greateit divines were 
10 decree, orduin, and appoint ministers 
abould be settled in consiegHtioiiB wbether 
tbe people consent or not, it would be bo 
far ftom aln, that it would be coDimendable 
duty to refuse compliuice vritb U17 such 
(ettlementB ; if tbere be truth in the 2lEt 
article of our old Confession of Faith, to 
which we stand solemnly engaged, namely, 
" That if men, under the naJne of a coun. 
ci], pretend to forge unto us new articlcB 
of our fyth, or to make constitutions re- 
pugning to the Word of Grod, then utterly 
we must refuse the some as the doctrine of 
devils, which draweth our souls from the 
voice of our only God, to follow the doc- 
trine and conitituliuiis of men." 

Second Corollary. Is it [he people's 
right to choose, as it it the Pretbytery's 10 
license, then Ptesbytertei should be con- 
cerned to license siicb, as serious godly 
people may hare full freedom cheerfully to 
choose, — men of real pi«ty, in as far aa 
men can judge, uieii of experimental know- 
ledge its well as of parts, men exercised to 
godlinesB, for it is when the Lord's priests 
ue clotlied with rigbteousneia that bis 
people and saints itaey shout for joy. * The 
Rev. Mr Cowper, when speaking of licens- 
ing men for the ministry, ssys, " It is a 
very great trust that j« committed to us by 
the Lord ; the alandiog of tbe church, and 
the dourisliing of reUgioa i^ very much 
upon it * * * We ought to have good 
ground in charity to think the men serioua 
Christians we admit to the ministry, t 
Men of learning and pregnant parts, with- 
out piety, have, in all ages of tbe church, 
been bar greatest plague. Wc ought not 
to content ourselves with negative eviden- 
ces, ui' negative knowledge. Here, as Mr 
Durham nys, when tpeaking of trying a 
percou on this head, " Tbat we ourselves 
know no evil of such a person, and the like, 
that will not auQiciently eioner us, that 
we know nothing against hii being serious 
b religion, is tar from being enough to 
■alisfy the conscience;" and be, viz., Mr 
Durham, cites Mr Wood, saying, " a mere 
sober, not mocking, serious profesaion, 
without more, is not a positive appearance 
of spiritual supemntural sincerity," I whicb 
be reckoned needful in thia case; and much 
more ho hath 10 this purpose, when treat- 
ing of miniaierial i]ualilicMianB. Learning, 
gifts, and parts, witbuut grace, have doue 
much hurt lo the Church of Chtiat, uid 
therefore, (his, so far as can be known, is 
eBptci«lly to be looked afttr, Cvpit abi la 
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ornari dialolua. Weighty are (he vrords 
of the Rev. Mr Jamison, and 1 confess 
they reacb a reproof; " Surely that pas- 
tor, who lays his hand upon the head of an 
intrant, and yet cannot aay, from hia own 
proper knowledge, that tbe intrant is en- 
dued with that piety, learning, wisdom, 
and prudence which is required in a minis- 
ter of Christ Jesus, has a sad and fearful 
account to make to the Great Judge of the 
world; and I f^ar," adds he, " that too 
many be guilty, anil that this ain is none of 
the meanest grounds of tbe controversy 
God is this day pleading with this miser- 
able and oppressed kirk."* This was 
printed 1713. And as it il applicable to 
the ordaining, so alao lo the licensing of 
teachera j and I heartily wiah the many 
excellent roles the General Assembly of 
this church hath given, as to tbe licensing 
of probationers for the ministry, may be 
punctuolly observed, and parliculariy that 
which requires Presbyteries to inquire, 
what sense and impresiiou the person to 
be licenaed hath of religion upon his own 
aoul. t 

Third Corollary. Halh Christ given 
right and liberty to his people to elect 
thtiir own paalora, then they should be 
concerned how to improve this privilege. 
They ought to be deliberate in their eboice, 

of all talents and opportuiiirieE, as to the 
use we make of all our privileges and liber- 
ties. A rash choice here may occaaon 
mourning for many days. This is a mat- 
ter that nearly concemeth tbe predotis 
aoul, a matter of vast importance, not only 
to themselves, but also to the souls of 
others. Here people are trustees for others. 
This is a great trust committed to them 
from the Head and King of the church, 
and, if careless in management thereof, they 
shall reckon for it, People are not left to 
coll whom they will, as Durham says, " If 
it were a deacon, be is to be a man full of 
the Holy Gbost." The pastor must not 
be one that is sensual, wanting the Spirit, 
but such as, in the judgment of charity, 
prays with tbe Spirit, and prcachea in the 
demonstration of the Spirit, and of power. ( 
None of audi as, may be, secretly mock at 
praying or preaching with the Spirit. They 
arc to choose such as are able ministers of 
the New Testament. $ They would be- 
ware of such OS only or mainly preach and 
press moral duty, and study to build up a 
natural religion, but seldom and slightly 
touch on the great prindples and truths of 

• SlliO. rjfKpii. Coolr., p. M. t Au, 1711. Atl 10, 
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the glorious gospel, as if there were no and hy the coming and appearance of our 

testator, no New Testament, still preach- Lord Jesus, the great Shepherd of his sheep, 

ing as if Christ were little more than a that they he wary and circumspect in this 

political head, to moke laws and exact obe- most concerning business, as they would 

dience to them, and not ahead of influences, not, in that day, be guilty of the blood of 

giving life and strength to his members, many souls, that unholy ministers cannot 

through whom it is they can do all things, but be guilty of, and as they would not he 

They are to choose such as they think accounted partakers with them in all their 

are and will be concerned to preach the sins." * Learning, gifts, and grace are 

unsearchable riches of Christ, * — such as all necessary to qualify one for the work 

they have ground to think are pastors ac- of the gospel, and the last in a .special 

cording to God's own heart, f that is, such manner, though not absolutely needful to 

as will be concerned to commend his Son, the validity of his ministerial acts, 

a crucified Christ, to their hearts, — such as Fourth Corollary. As people having 

know something of heart work in religion right from Christ to elect their own pas- 

from their own experience, — such as will be tors, should be deliberate in their choice, 

concerned to reach the hearts of sinners, so, having chosen or submitted, they should 

studying to speak home to the conscience, be tender and cautious against forsaking or 

being close and particular in their applica- turning their backs upon their pastors, de- 

tion of the Word, — such as, in pressing to serting their ministry upon slender grounds, 

holiness, without which no man shall ever People would consider ministers are men 

see the Lord, are concerned to lead them of like passions with others, their tempta- 

to Him in whom we have not only righte- tions are often greater, the enemy assaults 

ousness for justification, but also strength them more violently, it is not lawful to 

for all the duties of sanctification, out of withdraw from their ministry for infirmi- 

whose fulness it is that his people do re- ties, weaknesses, and lesser faults. We 

ceive, and grace for grace. Dr Bates, cannot expect a sinless ministry ; the per- 

in his funeral sermon at the death of Dr sonal faults of ministers are ground of 

Jacomb, says; *' The laying down of moral lamentation, but not of separation, unless 

rules for the exercise of virtue, and subdu- of a grosser nature, and persisted in.i* De- 

ing vicious affections, without directing fects as to faithfulness, especially when 

men to derive spiritu^ strength by prayer, flowing from a misinformed judgment, are 

and in the use of divine ordinances from the not enough to justify this. And the ground 

Mediator, the fountain of all grace, and of not being edified would be narrowly 

without representing his love as the most examined ; they may be edified when they 

powerful motive and obligation to obedi- are not sensible thereof, or their not being 

ence, is but pure philosophy, and the high- edified may be owing to themselves, while 

est effect of it is but ungenerate morality.'' they hear with prejudice, and the like. It 

Such as, by their walk, evidence their is surely a sin of a heinous nature to do 

hearts are right with God, being an exam- less or more which may tend to weaken 

pie to the believers, in conversation, cha- the hands of the meanest of Christ's faith- 

rity, spirit, faith, and purity. He cannot ful ministers, though they should be fiir 

be thought fit to endeavour the saving the inferior to others in respect to gifts, 

souls of others, who yet maketh no con- Fifth Corollary. That those, who, to 

science in taking heed to his own. ** This please men on whom they have dependence, 

qualification of holiness is greatly to be give their voice in elections, for such as 

respected, both in a people's calling or are neither their own choice, nor yet the 

choosing of a minister, and in a Presby- choice of the congregation, have much to 

tery's ordaining of one for a people," says answer for. Man's favour is bought at a 

Durham;:!^ ** and," adds he, '* seeing this too costly rate, when people run the risk 

is of main concernment to the advancement of loosing God's favour for gaining there- 
of Christ's gospel, and the edification of of. I have read of the chamberlain of a 

pf Die's souls, to have ministers according great man, that, dying in despair, lamented 

to he Lord's heart, and not men's, to feed he had damned his soul to please the duke 

the people, and a special promise subjoined his master. It is surely a sin of a crim- 

to his marrying ef a land, Jeremiah iii. 14, son die to compliment the highest acting 

and an evidence of his dwelling with a against light in this matter, and yet some- 

p^iOple, let all such, therefore, whether times this is done, and it is to be lamented, 

people or ministers, who have a hand in many often think sin is rather to be cho- 

this, be obtested in the fear of the Lord, sen than suffering, judging we may take 

* Epb. iii. 8. f Jcr. iii. 15. } On Rev., p. 203. * On Rev., p. 205. t Hind Let Looie, p. 228. J 
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t of God'B way (or worldly ad- 

5it(i Corollnry. That such office-beBTers 
in God'a bouee as are for seciling paatara, 
wbtther people hnve elected or not, 
whether people consent or not, such as 
are for aetiling ministers, though people 
be Dpponite and adverse, are {ai fiom being 
5<i tender as tiiey ought to be. This ia 
sacrilege and robbery. The good of the 
church may be pretended, but Qad hates 
robbery for b urn C-ofTe tings. And Calvin 
says, " Eft impia Bpoilatia," &c. — "' it is 
an impious robbing of the church," as was 
noticed above. 

Stniilh Corollary. Such churchea are 
in so far degenerate, ds deny thi! people 
this privilege of a free election. This is 
no sign of * Bourishing church, when her 
office-bearers lord it over God'a heritage. 
BO Bs to thtuat in psstore, or other officers, 
whether chosen by them or not. I doubt 
not it was a true obaerve of ApoUonii, 
when he said, " ExptrioUia ip>a elala teee 
clamat," &c. — " eiperienee itaelf pro- 
claims this with an elevated voice, that 
churches are more or leas flourishing, as 
the election ia more or leaa free ; and those 
are the most flourishing, where the Presby- 
tery, instructing and leading the way, the 
honoured dtitcns, and the fiaithful people 
of an inferior rank, together crave and 
elect, bavbg the power of receiving such 
us are worthy, and of rejecting such as are 
unworthy," as Cyprian apeabs. This waa 
the principle of our great and noble Re- 
formera, that people have right to chooae 
their own pastors. And the Bev. Mr 
Daniel Burgess says, " The divine, to 
whom the Prelacy, the Diaaenters, and the 
foreign churches do rise up with the great- 
eat veneration, as 10 a theolopcal prince, 
itolh now name thai cburch, viz., tbc 
Church of Scotland, the moniitig star of 
the Reformation." * But should we ever 
have an act, as God forbid, denying this 
right to the people, leaving them nothing 
hut a bare liberty to object against the 
candidate's life and doctrine, then farewell 
to a rtfonnation principle, and to our 
flourishing. Calderwood, when arguing 
for popular elections, says, " After free 
election ceased, golden priests or pastors 
ibey ceased, and blae bishops introduced 
Popery or Epicurism." 

Ei^\ Corollary. It b unsccolln table 
in any, whether patrons, heritors, magis- 
trates, or others, to monopolize this privi- 
— lege to themselves, so as to eidude people 



of an inferior rank, being regardless whether 
pleased oi displeased, whether they have 
their choice or not. Such are guilty of 
oppressing the Lord's people in their spi- 
ritual rights. This is a spiritual privilege, 
to which the poor of thia world, who ore 
rich ill faith, have as good, right as the 
richest breathing, a grain of holy faith be- 
ing preferable to a vast mountain of fine 
gold. Such are guilty of unjust and sinful 
UBurpation ; and, as the Rev. Mr Park 
says, ■■ Aa usurpation, in all sociedes, is 
deaervedly very odious, ao, a forliari, in 
the Church of the living God, the most 
truly tree society on earth, whose liberties 
and privileges are purchased at no lower 
rate than the most precious blood of the 
immaculate Lareib, and eternal Son of 
God." • 

Ninth Corollary. Such preachers ai 
are content and desirous of being placed, 
fixed or ordained ministers in such or such 
congregations, whether the people call and 
consent or not, are tar out of their duty, 
and it looks, too, like their desire of being 
in the priest's office, is merely, or mainly, 
that they may eat a piece of Iread, i- too 
like unto what they call crimen ambitiu, 
" Such," says Owen, " are guilty of an 
open rape upon the people, as take them 
without their consent, and while they havn 
not chosen tbem. Consent is needful to 
a lawful marriage, the consent of parents 
is not enough. Preachers of the goapel 
of Christ are not directly nor indirectly 
to have the least hand in a forcible entry 
into the ministry among a people. " For, ' 
as Voerius says, " the preacher must not 
directly nor indirectly procure a coll to him- 
self, by means of parents, tutora, patrons, 
relationa, favouritea. burgh or county gen- 
tlemen, lawyers, military officers, or of 
such men, who, by threats and menaces, 
do recommend him to the Synedrium, or 
particular members tbereof." l^ox popvli, 
here it is vai dri ; and such as want the 
call of God, have little ground to expect 
his blessing upon their labours among such 
a people. Forced marriages seldom thrive, 
and BO it is here. All should beware of 
conlriburing in the least to the oppression 
of the Church of Christ in her liberties. 
I think the Patronage Act obliges the pa- 
tron, with hia presentation, to present a 
person accepting thereof, and declaring his 
desire and willingness to be settled in such 
a charge. Now, at making ihia act, it was 
generally thought, our friends, by getting 
that clause adjected, bad effectually bro- 
ken the neck of patronages, judging no 
• AiiinM FstmoHti. p. HI. 1 1 Um. II. ». 
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true Presbyterian would ever accept, where to blame for division in judicatories, nor 

there was not a caU ; and were preachers are they always most culpable who do not 

of the gospel but true to the professed 3deld, for the bane of peace is many times 

principles of Presbyterians, the Patronage in 3delding to that which others cannot 

Act could do us no great harm. Such as comply with without yiolenting their light, 

desire to be ordained upon a presentation, ** Hence," Mr Gillespie says, ** one may 

Presbytery apd people opposing the settle- be inebriate with a contentious humour, iu 

ment, '* are," as Voetius says, '* divines of standing stiffly for yielding, as well as in 

the house of Judas Iscariot." standing stiffly for refusing;" and, there- 

Tenth Corollary. As people have the fore, he advises, '* that people would not 
choice of their pastors, so also of all their be cooled in their fervour against the cere- 
other church-officers, namely, their elders monies,bythe pretence of peace and unity."* 
and deacons ; the arguments adduced for As many have sinned in disturbing the 
confirming their right to the one, are pro- peace of the Church of Christ without ne- 
bative of their right to elect the other ; cessity, so it hath been the sin of sundry 
and, as it is a sin to obtrude a pastor, so to study the peace thereof too much, 
also to obtrude elders or deacons upon a Hence, Mastrick, giving a character of thai 
people. I humbly think the session, with good man, Martin Bucer, saith, " he was 
advice of some of the most judicious in the pacts ecclesiasticce nimium studiosus " — " too 
congregation, may nominate such or such much concerned for the peace of the 
persons for elders or deacons, propounding church." And though peace is to be 
them to the whole congregation for such studied of all, yet they are not chargeable 
offices, telling the people, at the same time, as being of divisive spirits, or disturbers of 
that they are not restricted to all those, or the peace of the church, who cannot con- 
any of those, but ma^ come and alter, add, form to what may be her general practice 
or diminish, as they judge most for edifica- at a time. It was far from being sufficient 
tion ; and this is agreeable to the method proof, that the noble and renowned Mr 
prescribed in the First Book of Discipline, Robert Bruce was of a divisive spirit, a 
in which, when treating of the election of salamander, regardless of the peace of the 
elders and deacons, it is said, ** If any man church or state, one that sought a name, 
know others of better qualities within the an affecter of singularity, one that studied 
kirk than those that be nominate, let them to ruin the reputation of other ministers, 
be put in election, that the kirk may have and the like, — that he would not give thanks 
the choice." to God for the king's deliverance from 

And Lcudy, Is it so, that the election Gowry's conspiracy, when I think all his 

of office-bearers in the house of God, and brethren of the ministry complied with his 

Church of Christ, is the right of his people, majesty's command upon that head, for his 

then they cannot be justly branded for refusal flowed purely from want of a firm 

men of divisive spirits, regardless of the persuasion ofthe truth ofsuch a conspiracy, 

peace of the church, affecters of singula- the reality of which was doubted by many in 

rity, and the Uke, who oppose and dissent the land as well as by him ; and this is owned 

firom settlements which are contrary the by Spottiswood in bis history. And for their 

will and inclinations of a Christian people, being charged with afiecting singularity, and 

I own the peace of the Church of Christ acted from love to popular applause ; as 

should be dear to all, and the want of it is to man is not capable to judge of thoughts, 
be regretted at any time, were it with tears designs, and intentions, they may be easy 
of blood ; and such as have a hand in dis- if conscience, God's deputy in the soul, 
turbing the peace of the Church of Christ, acquit them, while these are before man's 
without necessity, the Prince of peace will tribunal, they are coram non judice, and 
surely contend with them. ** Division," such as mount the bench will be brought 
as one says, <* is the devil's music; and to the bar. While there is a sun in the 
that which maketh the devil laugh, should firmament, the intendent of Bochefort 
make us cry." But however desirable peace shall never be justified, who suppressed a 
is* it may be broken in God's quarrel, and Protestant minister, when the deponent 
we must rather be men of strife and con- could say no more, but, ** that though there 
tention to the whole earth, than join in was nothing to be found fault with in his 
any thing we reckon sinful, though, in words, yet he perceived his thoughts were 
every good man, the least distent from not innocent." As charity thinketh no evil, 
others will be renitenie ammo, vrith Botae but always puts the construction upon things 
sort of reluctancy and grief, as being obliged they can bear ; so charitable was the con- 
to differ. The lesser party are not always • preface to Engl., Pop. Cerem., p. ii. 
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strucdon of Mr Samuel Bold, a conform- of the gospel.'** And truly, when people 
ing minister of the Church of England, in turn desperate as to what name they may 
the preface to his sermon upon Gal. iv. have among such as fear the Lord, it is 
29, where, after he hath commended the come to a sad pass with them. 
Dissenters, he says, '* Indeed, they have But, to conclude, such is the people's 
been persons that could not be justly interest in the election of their pastors, 
blamed for any thing, but that they have that their bare election is enough to make 
straiter notions concerning human imposi- one a minister of Christ, where ordination 
tions in the worship of God, than we con- cannot be had, according to his institution; 
formists have; " " and," adds he, *' a very so much is asserted by all, or most of Pro- 
learned gentleman has, upon consideration, testant divines. The Rev. Mr Meldrum, 
given a very just and good reason of this, Professor of Divinity at Edinburgh, having,, 
who expressed himself in these words: — I in a sermon against toleration, asserted, 
think i^eir scrupulosity may be of God, " That it will not be eas^ to prove the 
and that some men are by him framed unto people's election, with the magistrates' con- 
it, that he hath provided it as a bar and sent, may not evidence a minister's mission, 
obstacle in the nature and complexion of in case of necessity ;" the author of J£m« 
some devout men against any innovations Tekel, 1 suppose, the Laird of Bennochie, 
whatsover, that dangerous ones may not maintains that position from sundry consi- 
steal upon the church for the better main- derations ; and, in his Second Considera- 
taining the simplicity and purity of Chris- tion, he says, <* Several of the irst refor- 
tian religion and worship." Calderwood mers were eminent preachers or pastors, 
relates a speech of the Archbishop of St though they wanted ordination ; thev could 
Andrews, in which he said to Mr Robert not lawfully apply to the Church of Rome 
Balcanquell, <* Many that have little in for ordination, and, in the beguming of the 
them will pretend to be zealous for the Reformation, they could not have access to 
kirk, to get them respect among the other Protestant pastors; and, therefore, 
people." * And it is usual for high being elected by die people in that case 
church to brand the Dissenters for a com- of necessity, they exerced the office of a 
pany of hypocrites, for pretending scruples pastor," &c. And, after all, either the 
against the ceremonies. They cannot be people have right by God's Word to elect 
justly blamed as disturbers of the peace of their own pastors, and their right is secured 
a church, who are concerned to obey her by Scripture, else the throng of all our. 
just and reasonable acts. And it is an ex- Protestant writers have been simple men, 
press act of the General Assembly of the not understanding the Scripture, or perver- 
Church of Scotland, " That if any mem- ters of Scripture, citing it to prove a 
ber of Presbyteries or Synods find any fiOsehood. The fathers of the Tridentine 
thing carried by plurality of voices, to any Coundl anathematize aU such as say, 
determination which they conceive to be '* Ordinations by bishops, without the con- 
contrary to the Word of God, the Acts of sent or eall of die people, are null." Our 
Assembly, or the received order of this opposites here are safe from the dint of 
kirk, that they urge their ^sent to be their anathema, which others are obnoxious 
marked in the r^^uter, and if that be re- to, but 'tis enough to comfort, that " the 
fused, that they protest, as they would de- curse causeless shall not come." Constan- 
sire to be free of common censure with the dus, the son of Constantine, says Mr Gil- 
rest" t And though wo will be to such lespie, " did put orthodox bishops from 
as love the praise of man more than the their places, subsdtuting Arians in dieir 
praise of God, yet a minister's reputation room, with the contradiction and relucta- 
should be dear unto him ; for, as Mr Cor- tion of the churches." f ** The like did 
bet says, " The truth is, a minister's repu- Papists in the Palatinate, and other places 
tation is of great moment to the ends of. where their dagon was set up again; so 
his ministry, and he is not to be blamed, did the authors and urgers of the Interim 
that is loth it should suffer shipwreck, and in Germany, so did the Prelates in Scot- 
an appearance or suspicion of time-serving luid, EngUmd, and Ireland ; upon all which 
doth gready endanger it. If a man should intrusions many unspeakable evils did fol- 
Ibrbear some compliances, which he clearly low. If we, uter a second Reformation, 
foresees will bring him into a vehement should now permit violent intrusions, this 
suspicion, in chanty it should be taken, might well be a prologue to much concision 
not for an undue valuation of his own ere- and disorder." And I dare say, should the 
dit, but for a tender regard to the honour , ^, . ,,-, .„„„„ ^^^ „ ,„ 

^ o 9 Kingdom of Ood among Men, p. 179. . 

" HUt.» p. 789. t Asiembly 1$44. t Election of Paitori, p. 23. 
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CbUTfli of Scotland (fO in to any overture 
whicli deprives the people of their right to 
elect their own paators, it will be a fore- 
runner of her speedy ruin. All will own, 
the ealling- of gospel mmiatera is a privilege, 
but to whom doth it belong ? Some plead 
it belongs to one, some to another, and our 
divisions on this head are lamentable; but 
how shsll the; be healed? bow abnlJ our 
differenees be decided ? but by opening the 
testament of our everlasting Father. E»- 
□ellent are the words of Augustine, when 
commenting unon the 21st Psalm, where 
he thus addresses himself to jarring Chris- 
tians: "Quidlitigamus? trstressuuus, non 
intestatus morluus est pater," Ice.—" Why 
do we contend? we are brethren, our Father 
did not die wilbouc a testament, he made 
a testament and so died, and hath risen. 
There will still be contention about the 
inheritance of the dead till once the testB- 
ment shall be produced in public ; and 
when the testament is brought in public, 
all are silent, that the niticlea may be 
opened and rehearsed. The judge hears 
with intention, advocates are mute, the 
Driers command silence, all the people with 
eager desire wait tbat the words oi^ the 
dead may tie read unto them, not froai 
sentences on the tomb of the defunct, be 
lies without opinion in Ms grave, and bis 
words are of force. Christ sits in heaven, 
and his testaoient is contradicted i open it, 
let us read it, we arc brethren, why do we 
contend ? Let our mind be padfied ; our 
Father did not leave us mthout a testa- 
ment ; be Chat made tbc testament livetb 



for ever, he hears our words, and acknoWa 
ledgeth bia own; let us read, why do we 
contend? wben the inheritance is found, 
or to whom it is found to belong, let tis 
hold by that, open the festament, read it." 
And (0 the same purpose Optatus Hilevi- 
tanus bespeaks the Donatists, " Sed quo- 
modo terrenus pater, quuni se in confinio 
senaerit mortis, timens, na post mortem 

Euam," &c " But as an earthly &ther, 

when he apprehends himself on the confines 
of death, fearing lest after bis decease the 
brelbrGn, having broken the bond of peace, 
should wrangle; before witnesses, out of 
his dying bosom be brings forth his testa- 
ment, which will remain upon record j and 
if contention arise among the brethren, 
they go not to the tomb, but the testament 
He who rests in silence, tacitety speaka 

from the testament as if he were alive, 

be that made this testament is in faeaven ; 
therefore let us make inquiry into his wilt, 
which, as in a testament, b contained in 
the gospel." 1b not our Lord's testament 
full? are not his words intelligible? can- 
not the children's privileges be known by 
it ? was he so short-sighted as not to fbre- 
see what might occasion jars among them? 
or was be so unkind, as, foreseeing tboae, 
not to tell what would be their duty, or 
what belonged to one and what to anodier ? 
bath he not ''set bis house in order?" If 
BO, then let bis Testament be opened and 
read, and let us all submit our judgments 
to his latter will, — glory for a full and clear 
Testament. And to the blessed Testator's 
sweet and savoury name be all praise. 
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PATRONAGE AND PRESENTATIONS. 

BY ANDREW CROSBIE,* ADVOCATE, [17690 

Eeprinted 3841. 

Those who feel sentiments of religion, need not be toUl, tli;it 
religion is of the utmost importance to mankind ; tliey will leave 
no method untried that can tend to promote its interest, or to 
extend its influence. 

Even those who never felt its force, will own, that it is a 
matter of attention to human society. Experience will tell 
them, that in proportion as religion is unknown, the social ties 
are weak. Order and good government must assume it for 
their chief support ; for it is religion alone that can form the 
principles of by far the greater part of the human race ; who, 
if ignorant of it, will hardly be sensible of moral obligations at 
all. 

Hence, even those who are insensible to the impressions of 
religion, will, from self-concern, and from a desire of the secu- 
rity and tranquillity of society, wish to forward its interest among 
men. They may differ, perhaps, in their ideas of what the re;3 
interest of religion is; but they will, nevertheless, endeavour to 
prevent ils annihilation. 

The greater part of every society consists of men who are 
unable to form proper opinions of things themselves, far less to 
argue correctly upon abstracted ideas. Of this sort are the 
common people in all coimtries ; who, being obliged to gam 
their livelihood by the labour of their hands, have no time to 
make abstract inquiries ; nor can they have such an education 
as may enable them to make them. Few arc so stupid or in- 
sensible as not to be conscious of the existence of a Supreme 
Being, and the reverence and duly that they owe him ; hut if 



they are left to themselves, this produces no other eRect than 
either a gross and absurd superstition, or a careless reliance on 
the protection of the Deity, without inquiring after or regulating 
themselves by his laws. 

It is from the instruction of others, then, that such people 
are to learn the true nature and end of religion ; and these in- 
structions must be reiterated frequently, else they cannot have 
their due effect. To instruct every person, and to form their 
ideas with respect to religion, an established clerg^y has been 
formed, from whom the most important services to society may 
be expected, 

By means of the clergy, the whole inhabitants of the country, 
but in a more particular manner the lower class of people, are 
imbued with the principles of religion, and their manners are 
formed according to its dictates, which include every important 
duty incident to human life. 

in proportion as clergymen are active and vigilant in the 
duty of their office, the manners of a people are more or less 
perfect; and that country may be said to be in the highest state 
of civilization, where the purest doctrines of religion are most 
universally taught, and where the clergy are most assiduous iu 
discharging their duty of teaching them. 

It is, therefore, an object of the highest attention to every 
well-governed state (even viewing things in a political light 
alone), to put the establishment of the clergy on such a footing 
as may be most conducive to the instruction of the people. 

This hath ever been one oF the capital aims of the Church of 
Scotland. She hath banished all pomp and parade ; she hath 
endeavoured to turn the eyes of her members on the simplicity 
of the primitive Church ; and to her clergy she hath presented 
one single object, viz., that of labouring in tlieir province with 
the utmost assiduity. 

What measures in general she hath taken to promote this 
desirable end, it is not the purpose of the present inquiry to 
point out ; let it suffice for a little to consider what method of 
admitting men to the ministerial office is most conducive to this 
design. 

!i' we are to consider matters in a theoretical view, without 
any regard to positive institutions, we may expect, that the man 
to whom the people are willing to listen for instruction, is of all 
others the most proper for conveying instruction to them, pro- 
vided he is capable of doing so ; or, if such a man cannot be 
found, he to whom the people show the least aversion to hsten, 
is, asteris paribus, preferable to any other. 

In the choice, then, of a pastor, two objects are to be kept in 



Tiew : the first, that he should be a man knowing in those doc- 
trines he professes to teach, and capable of teaching them ; the 
other, that the people should be willing to receive instruction at 
his hands. If neither of these are the case, or if one of these 
requisites are awanting, his labours must be unavailing; the 
people, for want of constant instruction, must degenerate in man- 
ners and in knowledge ; and the clergyman, instead of being an 
useful member of society, becomes a burden on the establish- 
ment, and an impediment to hinder others from performing that 
office of instruction which he is unable to perform. 

Hence, the simplest and most eligible idea of settling a minis- 
ter of the Established Church, seems to be the election of the 
people that are to be instructed, joined with a proper scrutiny 
mto the abilities of the person who is chosen by them to be their 
instructor. A man who is ignorant himself, or who has not 
the powers of conveying instruction, whatever the ideas of the 
people concerning him may be, ought not to have this charge 
committed to him. If, upon trial, therefore, he is found insuf- 
ficient, he ought to be rejected. On the other hand, let his 
knowledge and his powers be what they will, if those whom he 
ought to instruct will not listen to him, he labours in vain ; the 
people, therefore, ought not to have a man who is disagreeable 
to tfiem forced upon them as their instructor. 

Let us see how far the principles of the Church of Scotland 
adopt this theory, or justify it, 

i'he total depraTity which Popery introduced into every part 
of discipline, worship, and Church government, is well known. 
The Church of Rome was a fabric of political contrivance, 
tending to aggrandize the pontiff, and to enslave the Christian 
world ; its oppression had become intolerable, and our forefathers, 
by a spirited effort, threw off its yoke. 

As the innovations of the Church of Rome, not only in wor- 
ship and religious principles, but in Church government and 
discipline, had been numberless, and had been introduced, not 
at once, but by degrees, through a series of ages, our first Re- 
formers had no other model by which they could form themselves 
in Church government and discipline, but that of the primitive 
Church in the age of the apostles. The Scripture they resolved 
to make the rule of their reformation throughout ; their prin- 
ciples of religion and their worship they gathered only thence ; 
and, in so far as it could aid them in government and in disci- 
pline, they followed no other rule. 

In this state of things, it was natural for them to resort to the 
Scripture for a rule for admitting ministers. They there found. 



that among the first acts of the Christian Church after our 
Saviour's death, an apostle was chosen, and he was chosen bv 
the voice of all the disciples gathered together : this method, 
therefore, they seem to have adopted. 

Accordingly, in the First Book of Discipline, which was 
drawn up at the Reformation, viz., about the year 1560, by 
some of those clergymen who had been most active reformers, 
in chap. 4, § 3, it is said, " The admission of ministers to their 
offices must consist in the consent of the people and church 
whereto they shall ba appointed, and approbation of the learned 
ministers appointed for their examination," And in the Second 
Book of Discipline, which was authorised by the General As- 
sembly 1578, the 3d chapter is entitled, " How the persones 
that beir ecclesiastical functiones ar admitted to thair office." It 
is there said, " Vocation or calling is common to all that sould 
beir office within the kirk, quhilk is a lawful way ; be the quhilk 
qualifiet persones ar promotit to any spiritual office within the 
kirk of God. Without this lawful calling, it was never leisum 
to any person to meddle with any function ecclesiastical. There 
are twa sorts of calling; ane extraordinar, be God himself im- 
mediatehe, as war of the profetis and apostolis, quhilk in kirks 
estabiishit, and well already reformit hes no place. The uther 
calling is ordlnar, quhilk, besides the calling of God, and inward 
testimonie of a gude conscience, hes the lawful approbation and 
outward judgement of men, according to Godis word and order 
est^blishit in his kirk. Nane aucht to presume to enter in any 
office ecclesiasticall, without he have this testimony of a good 
conscience before God, who only knaws the hartis of men. This 
ordinar and outward calling has twa parts, election and ordina- 
tion. Election is the chusing out of a person or persons maist 
abile to the office that vaikes, be the judgement of the elderschip, 
and consent of the congregation to whom the person or persons 
beis appointed. The qualities in general requisite in all them 
wha sould beir charge in the kirk, consist In soundnes of religion 
and godlyness of lyfe, according as they ar sufficiently set furth 
in t!ie word. In this ordinar election it is to be eschewit, tliat 
na person be intrusit in ony of the offices of the kirk, contrar 
to the will of the congregation to whom they ar appointed, or 
without the voce of the elderschip." 

Such were the ideas of our first reformers, such the constitu- 
tions of our earliest assemblies. How surprising is it, then, to 
hear it sometimes asserted, that settlements by presentation are 
agreeable to the spirit of the original constitution of the Church 
of Scotland, and always were adopted under the Presbyterian 



form of Church government, some short intervals only excepted ! 
A doctrine that has sometimes been openly avowed even in the 
presence of ecclesiastical judicatures. 

Settlements by presentation, and rights of patronage, were 
unknown in the earlier ages of Christianity. The first mention 
we find of them is in two constitutions of Justinian, about the 
year 550 ; nor in the whole body of the civil law are they men- 
tioned a third time ; even in these ihey are mentioned only in a 
cursory way. 

The Romish Church itself was late of adopting them. She 
long affected to consider it as an impious absurdity, that laymen 
slwuld be possessed of the power of chusing those who were to 
fill spiritual offices. It was the 12th century before the canon 
law gave admittance to patronage ; and then only In particular . 
cases, and under very particular restrictions. 

The Roman pontiff, however, at last began to feel his own 
interest concerned in establishing the right of patronage univer- 
snlty. The first ideas of advantage from patronage to the 
Church, was its having a tendency to increase the number and 
wealth of ecclesiastics, that right being then bestowed on those 
only who built and endowed cnurches. But at last it came to 
be established as a maxim, that a right of patronage was essen-, 
lial to every benefice; and upon this footing, wherever a clear, 
title did not appear, the pope assumed to himself the right of 
patronage ; by this means acquiring a great accession of power 
m the bestowmg of ecclesiastical benefices. 

At the Reformation, the right of patronage was found estab- 
lished in consequence of these principles of the Komish Church ;, 
and it had been attended with many valuable priviWes. The, 
right tu tithes, which now follows it, did not indeed then belong 
to it ; hut a patron, by the canon law, had certain ecclesiastics. 

firivileges in that parish, the right of patronage of which b&-, 
onged to him; and in case of his becoming poor, and unable 
to maintain himself, he was entitled to an aliment out of the 
benefice ; he had likewise a right to retain the fruits during a 
vacancy. 

This real and substantial interest of patrons in the benefices, 
was n sufficient reason for not abolishing the name of patronage 
altogether at the Reformation, as that would have tended to 
hurt the civil rights of those to whom patronages had belonged, 
The name, therefore, and the idea of a patron, is found for a. 
>ong time afier this in our statutes ; and as the idea of a ptron, 
and a right of presentation, were not easily separated, the idea 
of a presentation is also retained ; vet so as that there is no 
clashing of the civil and ecclesiastical constitutions on this point. 



We have beFore seen the idea ot our first rerormers about 
the settlement of ministers, viz., that they ought to be called or 
chosen by the people, or with their consent, and admitted by the 
learned ministers after examination. 

In the year 1567, in that very Parliament which abolished 
Popery and established the Reformation, a statute entitled, 
*' Admissioun of ministers ; of laick patronages," was made in 
the following words : *' Item, It is statute and ordained be our 
Soveraine Lord, with advise of his dearest regent, and three 
estaitis of this present Parliament, That the examination and 
admission of ministers within this realme, be only in the power 
of the kirk now openlie and publickly professed within the samia : 
The presentation of laick patronages alwaies reserved to the just 
and auncient patrones ; and that the patroun present an qualified 
persoun within sex moneths (after it may cum to his knawledge 
of the decease of him quha bruiked the benefice of before), to 
the superintendent of thay partis quhair the benefice lyes, or 
uthers navand commission of the kirk to that effect ; othernaies 
the kirk to have power to dispone the samin to ane qualifyed 
person for that time ; providing, that in caice the patron present 
ane person qualified to his understanding, and failing of ane, ane 
uther, within the said sex moneths, and the said superintendent 
or commissioner of the kirk refusis to receive and admit the per- 
son presented be the patron, as said is, it sail be lesum to the 
patron to appeale to the superintendent and ministers of that 
province quhiiir the benefice lyis, and desire the person presented 
to be admitted ; quhilk gif they refuse, to appeale to the Gene- 
ral Assemblie of this haill realm ; be quhome the cause beaod 
deeded, sail take end as thay decerne and declair." 

This statute is admirably calculated to conciliate the idea of a 
patron to the ecclesiastical ideas concerning the settlement of 
churches. The ecclesiastical courts are declared to have the 
sole jurisdiction in the settlements of ministers. The patron 
may indeed present, but the ecclesiastical courts may settle or 
not settle upon his presentation as they think fit. Hence, if 
the presentee is agreeable to the people, and they concur with 
the patron in desiring to have him settled, his settlement may 
proceed ; but if the presentee happens to be disagreeable to the 
people, the law imposes no necessity on the ecclesiastical judi- 
catories to settle him ; on the contrary, they must proceed ac- 
cording to their own rules, and settle another ; and under the 
authority of the statute, the settlement made bu them must take 
effect. 

The partisans of settlements by presentation hold another 
doctrine, and pretend, that the ecclesiastical judicatories can 
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only reject the presentee in case they find him unqualified. In 
favour of this argument, they quote the statute 1592, chap. 1 16, 
which ordains " all presentations to benefices to be direct to the 
particular presbyteries in all time cumming, with full power to 
give eolation ihereupon, and put ordour to all maters and causes 
ecclesiasticall, within their boundes, according to the discipline 
of the kirk ; providing the foresaid presbyteries be bound and 
astricted lo receive and adinitt quhatsumever qualified minister 
presented be liis majesty or laick patrones." 

A very little attention, however, will discover, that this statute 
is not to be understood ia the strict sense the friends of patron- 
age contend ; and that no more is meant by these words, than 
that the presbytery shall not have it in their power to bestow the 
benefice, or civil right to the stipend, on any other person than 
the presentee, in case he is a qualified one. This is clear from 
a clause in the statute which immediately follows this one in the 
statute-book; and which, though printed as a separate one, 
seems in reality to be only a part of the same statute. The 
clause is in these words ; " Providing allwayes, in case the 
presbytery refuses to admit ony qualified minister presented to 
them be the patrone, it sail be laucbfull to the patrone to reteine 
the hail! fruites of the saJd benefice in his awin hands." 

The only alteration, then, that was made by these statutes, 
in the matter of settlements, was, that the patron should have a 
right to present a person properly qualified, who, if found so, 
and admitted, should not only nave the spiritual office conferred 
on him, but should enjoy the stipend or civil fruits of the bene- 
fice, if the presentee, however, should be refused on any other 
footing than that of his being disqualified for the office, and 
another should be settled by the ecclesiastical judicatories, the 
person so settled should be understood to be vested in the spiri- 
tual ofiice ; but the benefice might be considered by the patron 
as still vacant ; who therefore might retain it in his own hands, 
to be applied, like other vacant stipends, to pious uses. 

fiy the statute 1649, cfac^. 39, presentations were abolished, 
and a call by the congregation, with trial and admission by the 
presbytery, were made the only requisites in the setdement of 
a minister. But this statute, together with all that passed in 
that Parliament, was rescinded at the Restoration. 

At the Revolution, Presbytery being re-estabhshed, patronage 
was again abolished, or rather the power of nomination was put 
into the hands of the heritors and elders, who were to propose 
a person to the congregation. The congregation might either 
assent or dissent ; hut if they dissented, they were obliged ta 
Assign their reasons, the sufliciency of which was cognisable by 



(he presbyfery ; who, consequently, by sustaining tliese reasons, 
might reject the presentee. 

By the statute 1 706, chftp. 6, it is declared, " That the form 
and purity of worship presently in use within this Church, and 
its Presbyterian Church government and discipline, that is to 
say, the government of the Church by Kirk-Sessions, Presby- 
teriea. Provincial Synods, and General Assemblies, all estab- 
lished by the foresaid Acts of Parliament, pursuant to the Claim 
of Right, shall remain and continue unalterable." This act is 
appointed to be a fundamental and essential condition of the 
Treaty of Union ; and in the Treaty itself, it is so declared to be. 
The natural meaning of tliia act plaiidy is, that the jurisdiction 
which resided in ecclesiastical courts should not be taken from 
them by a British Parliament. Hence, in the settlement of 
churches, they retain, and must always retain, the power that 
we have seen vested in them, of rejecting a presentee, even 
though qualified, and of conferring the ministerial office od 
another, though without the right of bestowing the stipend. 

In fact, no attempt has been made to wrest this power out of 
their hands. For though, by the statute lOlh of Queen Anne, 
chap. 12, the act 1690 was repealed, and the power thereby 
given to heritors and eiders taken away, and the right of presen- 
tation restored to patrons, yet that right was not enlarged by 
that statute. It was restored precisely on the same footing that 
it had formerly stood. That statute enacts, " That the foresaid 
act made in the year 1690, intitled, ' Act concerning patron- 
ages, in so far as the same relates to the presentation of minis- 
ters, by heritors, and others therein mentioned,' be, and is 
hereby repealed and made void; and that the aforesaid 15th 
act of the 5th session, and 13th act of the tith session, of the 
first Parliament of King William, be, and are hereby likewise 
repealed and made void ; and that, in ali time coming, the right 
of all and every patron or patrons to the presentation of minis- 
ters to churches and benefices, and the disposing of the vacant 
stipends to pious uses within the parish, be restored, settled, and 
confirmed to them ; the foresaid acts, or any other acts, statutes, 
or custom, to the contrary in any wise notwithstanding ; and 
that, from and after the 1st day of May 17 1^, it shall and may 
be lawful for her Majesty, her heirs, and successors, and for 
every other person or persona who have right to any patronage 
or patronages of any church or churches wlialsoever, in any part 
of Great Britain called Scotland (and who have not made and 
subscribed a formid renunciation thereof under their hands), 
to present a qualified minister or ministers to any church or 
churches whereof they are patrons, which shall, after the,sud 



1st May, happen lo be vacant; and the presbytery of tlie re- 
spective bounds shall, and is hereby obhged to receive and admit 
in the same manner such qualitied person or persons, minister 
or ministers, as shall be presented by the respective patrons, as 
the persons or ministers presented before the making of this act 
ought lo have been admitted." 

Hence the settlements of churches and ihe powers of patrons 
were brought back to the same footing on which they had stood 
before the act 1600 ; that is to say, the old statutes were made 
the rule. What the effect of these was, has already been seen. 

Whoever would think properly on this subject, ought to un- 
derstand this history of our law i without it, it is impossible to 
form a just idea of what the right of presentation really is, or 
what powers the ecclesiastical judicatories possess. Ignorance 
in this point has occasioned many blunders and false notions 
concernmg these matters. 

Whenever a settlement is talked of according to eccledasti- 
cal ideas, while a presentation is in the field, it is common to 
represent it as rebellion against the laws, and as a collision of 
the ecclesiastical and civil powers ; but when due attention is 
paid to what the law really is on this point, it will appear, that 
no such collision can happen ; the ecclesiastical courts bein? 
left at full liberty to proceed according to their own rules ; and 
the only effect that can be produced by settling another than 
the presentee being, that the stipend will remain vacant in the 
hands of the patron, in case the presentee is found to be a 
<tualiGed person. 

The .idea of a qualified person, too, is generally misunder- 
stood. The common opinion is, that he who has sufficient 
literature, and who can acquit himself upon his trials, is quali- 
fied ; but a more accurate view of things will soon evince, that 
this notion is not a just <Mie. 

ir a person who understood nothing but English should be 
presented to a parish where the whole inhabitants spoke no- 
thing but Earse, would such a presentee be a qualified per- 
son ? He would be utterly incapable for doing his duty in that 
place, though very well qualified for any charge in the low 
countries of Scotland. If a person incapable of much fatigue, 
and who is unable to travel to any considerable distance, should 
be presented to a wide and extensive parish, where the pastoral 
tluty required a man to be perpetually moving about, such a 
miin would surely be unqualified for such a charge, though he 
might m^e an excellent minister of a royal borough. From 
theie, gad moBy other instances that ma^ be given, it will »p- 



pear, that the question, whether a presentee is qualiiieJ or no ? 
IS not confined within very narrow limits ; aiid must always de- 
pend upon the particular circumstauces of the presentee and the 
parish. Wherever, from particular circumstances, a presentee 
appears unable to discharge the duty of the pastoral office, there 
he may justly be said to be disqualified. 

It will odeu be a question of ecclesiastical expediency, whether 
a parish should remain vacant, or a particular presentee be 
settled ? as, for example, while either a large secession, or a 
genera! non-attendance on public worship by the people, appear 
to be the immediate consequence of the settlement of the pre- 
sentee. When another candidate appears on the field besides 
the presentee, who is regularly called by the people, and who is 
willing to accept of the charge, the question of expediency seems 
to be at an end ; ecclesiastical rules point out what the deter- 
mination ought to be. 

The partisans of patronage have endeavoured on all occa- 
sions to point it out as a desirable thing. It is worth while to 
consider some of the arguments used in its favour. 

We are fold, that patronage is a right of which it is unjust 
to deprive men ; that it liath been originally acquired by the 
foundation and eodowment of churches ; and that nothing is 
more reasonable, than that he who has created the benefice 
should be allowed to fill it ; that this right has been transmitted 
from the first founders and endowers to the pi-esent patrons, 
either by succession or purchase, and of consequence they are 
equally entitled to fill up the vacant benefices.' 

All arguments that assume principles of justice for their foun- 
dation deserve attention ; and, therefore, liis one ought to be 
examined accurately. 

It is true, the first origin of patronage seems to have pro- 
ceeded from an idea of this kind, that he who founded and 
endowed a church, had a right to chuse a minister. But few 
rights of patronage will bo found to have been thus acquired. 
By far the greater number were reared up by means of the 
maxim, that every cjjurch ought to have a i)atron ; and where 
the patron did not appear, the pope was entitled to present. 
In place of the pope, the king is now come ; and many patron- 
ages belonging to the Churcli in times of Popery and Episco- 
pacy, have come into the hands of subjects. At this day, it is 
believed, throughout all Scotland but very few patrons could 
establish their right upon the footing of endowment. 

As thestipends at present are paid altogether out of the teinds, 
iheiG is no room for a claim of patronage on the footing of en- 
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dowment ; so that, considering the present establishmetit of our 
Churcli, the argument for patronage drawn from this principle 
of Justice is nt an end. 

There is, however, still a naore solid argument behind. Pa- 
trons are now possessed of an ample equivalent for any claim of 
this sort. By the act 1649j in lieu of their right of patronage, 
a right to the tetnds of the parish was given them ; and as this 
ceased upon that act being rescinded, the same right was again 
given them by the act 1690. This right was reserved to them 
when patronages were restored by the statute 10th of Queen 
Anne; and they are in possession of the teinds at this hour, 
which were originally bestowed on tliem in lieu of their right 
of presentation. This alters the view of the case entirely; for, 
upon the principles of justice, they ought not to possess both ihe 
right of presentation, and the price of it. 

Another topic commonly insisted on in behalf of patronage 
is, that a settlement made in consequence of a presentation 
alone is easy, expeditious, and quiet ; whereas those made upon 
the footing of calls, are generally tedious and tumultuary. 

This argument carries along with it the show of expediency ; 
but when examined to the bottom, will not be found to have 
much solidity. 

It will appear in a suspicious point of view, when this circum- 
stance is considered, that ease, expedition and quietness, in the 
use of executive power, hath been the capital topic of the parti- 
sans of despotism and unlimited monarchy, who faave likewise 
used as an argument against any more liberal form of govern- 
ment, the faction and tumult with which it is attended. 

No human institution can be perfect. Let it be ever so com- 
plete in theory, in practice it will be- attended with inconveni- 
encies ; and that which is most calculated for the general good, 
must not be rejected merely because it has some disadvantages. 
Wrong ends may be pursued with ease, expedition, and quiet- 
ness, while it requires some degree of disturbance to effectuate 
good ones. 

If, upon the whole, the evil consequences of an absolute 
power of presentation are manifest, the ease, the expedition, and 
the quietness, with which those evil eflects are produced, aflbrds 
an additional argument against them ; while, on the other hand, 
even that little stir which settlements by calls are apt to produce 
in a parish, will be found not to be without its beneficial effects. 
This may at first sight appear a paradox ; but a very litlle at- 
tention will discover that it is true, and that it is to this chiefly 
that we owe ihose ideas of liberty that the lower class of man- 
kind in Scotland feel. 
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3" the ancient laws of Scotland, the siinie riualification en- 
to a vote for a member of Parliament that at present Is 
allowed of in Englanil, vh^ a forty-shilling land holding of the 
king. 

But in the reign of Charles II. it was required, that the per- 
son claiming n vote for a member of Parliament should either 
have a fort^-s hilling land of old extent, that is, what liad paid 
taxes as a forty-shilling land in the time of King Robert Bruce, 
or else lands that were valued in the cess-booka at £400. As 
these, too, must hold of the king, and as by far the greater part 
of Scotland was held of subject-superiors, the electors for mem- 
bers of Parliament in counties were reduced to a very small 
number, the lower class of people being totally excluded. 

In boroughs, the election of members of Parliament has al- 
ways been made by the magistrates and town-council -, so that 
the whole body of inhabitants of boroughs were excluded from 
any share in elections. 

This mode of elections, instead of diffusing the spirit of liberty 
among the people, or making them sensible of their own political 
existence, tends rather to introduce aristocraUcal ideas, and so 
deprive the lower class of people of every feeling of liberty. 

But in the call and election of ministers, the people felt their 
own weight ; and the little struggles and disputes that happened 
on those occasions tended to rouse and excite some sense of 
liberty, and spirit for preserving it. The whole system of Pres- 
byterian Church government tends to excite ideas of liberty, 
and to animate men with an affection for it. 

The effects of this have been obvious. Every struggle for 
liberty in Scotland since the Reformation has been by Presby- 
terians. Under an administration favourable to liberty, they 
have ever been cherished and encouraged ■, while under govern- 
ments of an opposite stamp, the utmost pains has been taken to 
oppress and destroy them. What the genuine ideas of Presby- 
tery concerning settlements of ministers are, we have alreadv 
seen. 

The ease, expedition, and quiet, therefore, with which set- 
tlements are carried on in the way of presentation, and the 
tumult and stir incident to calls, when considered in a proper 
point of view, instead of affording an argument in favour of 
presentations, has quite the contrary tendency. 

Another topic commonly resorted to in favour of presentations 
is, that the patron either resides in the parish, or, if lie does not, 
he is ready to bestow his presentation on those that are recom- 
mended to him by the most respectable heritors ; that he or they 
are better judges of the qualifications of a minister than the com- 
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monalty can be supposed to be ; aiul tli»t from tiiis circumstance 
we may expect, that abler men will be settled bj the patron 
than will be called by the people : that the patron, if be resides 
within the parish, or if he does not, those whose recommenda- 
tions he receives, will wish for a friend and a companion in their 
minister ; that they will therefore chuse men of worth, abilities, 
literature, and elegant accomplishments : that settlements being 
made in this manner, candidates for the ministry, instead of 
turning their attention on such arts as may gain the affection of 
the vulgar, and preaching in a manner calculated for them only, 
will apply themselves to such branches of learning as improve 
and polish the mind ; and thus the clergy of Scotland will in 
time become men of erudition and polite literature, and a more 
elegant and instructing style of preaching will take place. 

These arguments are specious and plausible; but, upon a i 
closer inquiry, will be found to proceed upon facts assumed, J 
without sufficient authority, or upon principles which sound policy 
will not sufficiently justify. 

Esperience has shown, and the more the right of patronage is 
insisted on experience will yet more strongly show, that neither 
the patron's own ideas of the quali6cations of his presentee, 
nor the recommendation of residing heritors, are the motives 
which prevail universally in the bestowing of presentations. 
Private friendships, political and personal connections, pecu- 
niary considerations, and many other motives, tend to sway the 
fenerality of patrons much sooner than these : nay, instances 
ave not been awanting, where a patron, in order to show the 
plenitude of his power, bath presented the very man who was 
most disagreeable to the whole body of heritors and inhabitants. 
In many parts of Scotland, the lauded interest have already felt 
this ; and if the right of patronage is insisted on with the same 
rigour that hath for some time been used, the whole country . 
will sooner or later feel the weight of the yoke. This being I 
the fact, already by experience demonstrated to be true, the 
whole fabric of fane reasoning, built by the friends of patronage 
upon anoUier foundation, must fall to the ground. 

But on the footing on which the friends of presentations ar- 
gue, and supposing that the choice of the patron himself, or the 
recommendation of some oF the residing heritors, is always to 

fioint out the presentee ; does it follow, that worth, abilities, 
iterature, and nne accomplishments will command that choice 
or recommendation ? The choice of the patron will sometimes 
be determined by motives quite opposite to those that are wli-hed 
for. instead of a man of worth, abilities, literature, and know- 
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ledge, he may chiwe a man of quite another character, as a 
companion in liis pleasures, and an attendant in his recreations. 
It is seldom that either the patron or residing heritors have an 
opportunity of knowing personally the qualifications of a pre- 
sentee ; perhaps they are not always competent judges of them ; 
tne one, therefore, must present, and the other recommend at 
random. 

Laying, however, all these considerations out of the question, 
let us ask, whether the end proposed in this way of reasoning 
is such as lo make the means eligible? Universal learning 
and elegant accomplishments are unquestionahly desirahle in 
every clergyman of the Church of Scotland; but though they 
are desirable, they are neither the only nor the principal object 
that ought to be kept in view in the settlement of a minister. 

The o9ice of a minister is, to instruct all his parishioners, 
without distinction, in the principles of religion ; to keep these 
perpetually before their eyes, and to press them home on their 
minds as the rule of their life and conduct. 

In order to obtain this end, it is not only necessary that he 
should go through the public worship of God in the church, 
he must also dedicate much of his time and attention to his 
pastoral charge in private. He must catechise ; lie must visit ; 
he must attend the sick ; he must become the personal friend, 
and in some measure the companion of each of his parishioners ; 
who are entitled to resort to him to have their difficulties re- 
moved, and their doubts cleared up, in matters of religion upon 
all occasions. 

To qualify him for these duties, polite literature and elegant 
erudition will be of no use. Plain sense, a sincere heart, and 
a sufficient knowledge of practical divinity, are the chief requi- 
sites in a pastor ; together with a competent knowledge of con- 
troversial divinity, in case a parish falls to his charge where 
Popery or schisms prevail. 

Let it not, however, be understood, that learning of any 
kind is to be considered as a blemish in the character of a 
minister : on the contrary, it will enable him to raise his own 
reputation, and perhaps to be of considerable use to the public ; 
but let it by no means enter into his pastoral character as an 
essential ingredient. In chusing a judge to administrate justice, 
or a physician to take care of the healths of the people, the 
chief qualifications that would he required would be, a consum- 
mate knowledge of the laws of his country in the one, and of 
the science of medicine in the other, A preference would not 
be bestowed in such a case on account of their being admirable 
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poets or eloquent orators. These qualities might aggrandize 
their personal reputation, but would not enable tliem to admi- 
nistrate justice or practise physic the better. 

Such being the essential qual ideations of a minister, it will 
rarely happen, that either patrons or principal heritors will be 
sufficient judges, from their own knowledge or experience alone, 
whether a candidate for a settlement possesses them or not ; 
therefore they are perhaps the most improper persons of any to 
be possessed of the sole power of preferring one candidate to 
another. The middle rank of people are best qualified of any 
to judge of the talents of pastors ; because, possessing some 
knowledge of their own, they are also able to feel those powers 
of instruction which are most apt to produce the greatest effects 
on the lower class. From them, too, we may learn, that species 
of preaching which is likely to prove most generally. useful. 
Refinement and elegance often rises, not only beyond the ideas 
and conceptions of the vulgar, but so far above that style of 
language which they are accustomed to receive all their ideas 
in, that they do not easily comprehend the meaning of it, and 
it conveys ideas to them with the same imperfection and indis- 
tinctness, as a preacher who uses a foreign tongue would do, 
to an audience who had been taught to read and understand 
the langaage that he uses, but who had never been in use to 
speak it themselves, or to converse with those that spoke it. 
Hence, though in particular parishes, as, for example, m large 
towns, and in some country parishes, that style of preaching 
may be desirable ; yet in remote parts of the country another 
style of preaching would be preferable, 'as being more instruc- 
tive to the people, and better answering the ends of public wor- 
ship. As the middle rank of people, then, seem so well qualified 
to judge of the talents of a pastor, it seems unreasonable totally 
to exclude them from a voice in chusing.him. 

Having thus taken a view of the topics chiefly insisted on in 
behalf of settlements by presentation, without a call or election, 
let us next consider some of the objecuons that appear most 
striking against that mode of settlement. 

There are of established clergymen of the Church of Scotx 
land 944. The rights of patronage to these benefices stand 
thus : — In the hands of the crown, 334 ; in the hands of the 
nobility, 309 ; In the bands of landed gentlemen, 233 ; in the 
hands of boroughs, 45 (of which more than one-half belong to 
Edinburgh and Glasgow) ; in the hands of colleges and uni- 
versities, 18 ; in the hands of boroughs of barony, 2 ; and in 
the hands of heritors and elders, in consequence of the act 1690, 
and tlie reservation in that of 10th Anne, 3. 



If it is once supposed a possible matter, that the exercise of 

the right of presentation may be perverted, so as to answer 
political purposes, what a fund of corruption in election matters 
may be found in patronage according to this state ? It is a fact 
too certain, that presentations have been used in that way. 
Presentations have been given to the friends and relations of 
electors of members of Parliament to influence their votes in 
elections ; and men to whom heritors were averse, and to whom 
they wished others to be preferred, have been presented to those 
parishes in which such heritors reside, merely to make them 
smart for giving a vote against the interest of the person who 
had influence enough to dispose of the presenlatjon. 

When it appears that the great weight of this influence over 
the election of members of the House of Commons is in the 
hands of the crown and of the nobility, the idea of settlements 
by presentations alone lays open to our view a political evil of a 
very serious nature. 

It is likewise a possible thing, that patrons may turn the right 
of presentation to their own private emolument, and endeavour 
to draw a pecuniary advantage from it. Perhaps we will be 
told, that an attempt of that nature must be altogether unsuc- 
cessful ; for that a thing of this kind would be a simonaical 
paction which the law holds to be void, and which, in ecclesi- 
astical courts, will disqualify the candidate who could be capable 
of making it. But numberless devices will be fallen on lo elude 
the law. The thing will be done without the knowledge of the 
candidate ; consequently no blame can be laid on him, and it 
may even be done with safety to tiie contracting parties. Ex- 
perience tells us, that those who chuse to act in this way find 
plausible pretexts. Have not those who wanted to present a 
friend to a benefice, bought the right of presentation, pro hoc 
vice, from the patron for a sum of money, and then presented 
their friend ? May not other devices of the same nature be 
fallen on by wadsetting a right of patronage, or selling it, reserv- 
ing a power of redemption, either unlimited, or within a limited 
time. 

To entitle a patron to exercise the right of presentation, it is 
not necessary he should be a member of the Established Church. 
Provided he is not a papist or. a non-jurant, he may profess any 
other principles he pleases j and both papists and non-jurants 
find means to exercise the power of presentation, by conveying 
the right of patronage, pro kac rice, to a trustee, who will pre- 
sent any person they think proper to suggest. Thus, in flie 
hands of a man zealous for principles or tenets disapproved of 
by the Established Church, the right of presentation is a daa- 
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gerous weapon against the establishment itself. If, in liis choice 
of a presentee, he acts rrom religious motives at all, these will 
lead him to prefer a man of principles and tenets most similar 
to his own. 

On the other hand, if the patron is a man who feels not 
religious motives ; but wlio, on tlie contrary, contemns and dis- 
regards them; he may sometimes take a pride in presenting a 
man merely on account of his vice and immorality, or flagitious 
principles, which, though well enough known to the patron, 
may be covered from the eye of the public, so as to aiford 
no objection to his settlement. 

Exi>erience, too, has told lis, tiiat some patrons are possessed 
of a spirit that leads them to an ostentatious use of their right. 
They will present a man, merely on account of his being gene- 
rally disagreeable to the parish, in order that they may triumph 
over a general opposition, by forcing a settlement of their pre- 
sentee in the end. A spirit such as this is perhajM productive 
of worse ecclesiastical eflects than any of the evils already taken 
notice of, A man whose presentation has been procured by 
corruption or simony, may possibly be an useful minister; and 
a man of bad principles, or Bagitious practice, as soon as these 
become public, and produce noxious eflecls, may be deposed : 
but when the minds of a whole parish are alienated from a pre- 
sentee, and rankled by hardships imposed on the people, they 
are at the same time alienated from the Established Church, 
the presentee must become altogether useless as a, minister, and 
schism, or else a total disregard and fiwgelfulness of religion, 
must ensue on the part of the people. If schism is the conse- 
(|uence, besides the bad ecclesiastical effects of it, the minds of 
the people are drawn off from their secular affairs, and a very 
considerable expense incurred, by building meeting-liousee, and 
maintaining seceding ministers of various denominations, to the 
ruin and imiioverishmcnt of the lower class of people and their 
families, and the discouragement of industry and the improve- 
ment of the country. 

Such being the baneful effects of settlements by presenta- 
tions alone, unattempered by any means to moderate them, a 
man who extends his thouglits beyond himself, and feels for 
iho general good of his country, will be ant to consider what 
methods may be fallen on to prevent the ruinous consequences 
of ihiij mode of settlement. 

From the general view of our statutes respecting patronage 
already taken, it appears that setUemeuts by absolute presents* 
tion are by no means required by the law ; but that much is left 
ia the power of the ecclesJa^lical judicatories, whose duty il is 
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to act by ecclesiastical rules, and whose discretionary powers 
ought to be regulated by ecclesiastical expediency. 

Ill these circumstances, it will appear somewhat sin^lar, that, 
for many years past, our ecclesiastical judicatories iti general 
liave been fond of pushing settlements by presentations aloae, 
contrary to the desire and inclinations of the inhabitants of the 
parish ; and for this reason have not only accepted of very small 
concurrences, which came not up to the idea of a legal call, but 
have even allowed of such concurrences as had not the shadow 
of a call, being composed altogether of the voices of noD-resi- 
dents, or n on -attend ants on divine worship. Nay, it is even 
said, that some of the inferior judicatories of the Church have 
laid aside the form of a call altogether, and have settled upon a 
presentation alone, without requiring any thing farther. 

There is, however, hardly any thing in humait affairs so ex- 
quisitely bad, but in its consequences, at least, it b beneficial. 
These proceedings of the ecclesiastical judicatories have taken 
off those restraints by which patrons were formerly hampered ; 
and they, finding themselves more at liberty in the exercise of 
their will, have tlirown off every covering j of consequence we 
now see the evils of patronage more clearly than before, and 
feel upon what principles we may expect churches will be settled, 
if settlements are to be made by presentations alone. 

Those evils, however, being discovered, it is to be hoped the 
ecclesiaatical judicatories will begin to think of exerting the 
powers they possess ; at least, to moderate and allay them. If 
they chuse to use their powers properly, they can even totally 
remove them. 

The ecclesiastical judicatories have it in their power narrowly 
to examine and to judge of the qualifications of a presentee. 
In this investigation it may very properly fall under their view, 
how far the presentee is qualified to exercise the pastoral office 
in the particular circumstances of that parish to which he is 
presented ; in which case, a variety of other inquiries, besides 
the common ones, into his skill in theology, &c., must be made. 
If the ecclesiastical judicatories reject him on account of his 
being unqualified, the patron cannot retain the stipend : he 
must either present another, or suffer the presbytery to settle 
lanquamjure devoluto. 

The chief thing, however, that the ecclesiastical judicatories 
should pay attention to in this matter is, the fixing the requisites 
to be observed by themselves in every settlement. While these 
continue vague and undetermined, a great deal of confusion 
must happen. Were these once ascertained, much confusion 
miy bo avoided. 



Ill particular, it would be proper to aseerlain, with precision, 
what call or concurrence is necessary', as tlie foundation of the 
spiritual relation between a pastor and his ilocic, 

Perhaps it may be thought, that a question here occurs, 
founded on matter of pure faith and theology, viz.. Whether 
the people have a divine right to call their own minisler or not? 
Whether this is a question of theology or not, it may perhaps 
be a delicate matter to determine. There are, however, many 
things which occur to the view of a layman, on which an argu- 
ment may be founded, to show that, in the present slate of the 
Church of Scotland, it is not so much an article of faith as a 
question of political arrangement, when applied to the settlement 
of a parochiaJ pastor. 

A popular or a congregational call has been considered as a 
thing derived from the highest authority, viz., the practice of 
the Christian Church immediately subsequent to (he death of 
our Saviour, in the call of Matthias in the' place of Judas, as 
one of the apostles. Upon an accurate examination of circum- 
stances, however, it will be found, that no parallel can be drawn 
between the call of Matthias and the call of a parochial minister 
of the Established Church of Scotland. 

The call of Matthias was a call by the whole Christian 
Church then existing ; every disciple, and every follower of 
Christ, under that character alone, concurred in it ; but the 
call of a parochial pastor must be very different from the call of 
an apostle. The opinion of the Christian Church cannot be 
expected. It must therefore be determined by the votes of a 
part of that Church only ; and it is a question of some nicelv, 
what part of that Church is to be considered as having a right 
to call. 

In the present divisions of the Christian Church, into Latins, 
Greeks, and Reformed, and of the last into Lutherans, Cal- 
vinists, &c., we must confine our ideas to the call of a national 
Church, or, in other words, to a call of the Church of Scotland. 

At the same time it will appear impracticable, that the whole 
members of the Church of Scotland should vote in the call of 
a minister to every particular parish. We must therefore neces- 
sarily limit the right of voting in a call by narrower bounds than 
those of the whole Church of Scotland ; and if we are to limit 
them, there seems to be no medium between the voices of the 
whole members of the Church, and the voices of the members 
of that particular parish to which the minister is to be called. 

The question, tnerefore. Who are to be understood the mem- 
bers of that particular parish ? is a question that deserves to be 
answered with accuracy and precision ; and in the solution of 
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which a number of connections and relations must be taken 
under consideration. One man will expect to be considered as 
a member because he resides within the parish. Another man 
because he is the head of a family, and may dismiss or receive 
servants at his pleasure, keep his children within his house, or 
send them abroad into the world as he thinks proper. A third 
will say that he is landlord ; that the property of the ground 
belongs to him ; and that it depended upon his will and plea- 
sure, whether this head of a family ever resided within the parish 
or not, or when he will remove him. And a fourth will tell us, 
that he is a much more considerable heritor ; that he could 
divide his ground into more farms than another could do, and 
consequently introduce more heads of families, and more Chris- 
tians, into the parish than a less extensive heritor. On this 
footing he will require, that more weight should be given hinci 
in the choice of a minister. And many will be found, who will 
tell us that thev have liferent-tacks, or tacks for such a time as 
may be considered to be equal to a lifetime ; consequently have 
almost as permanent a connection with the parish as the heritors 
themselves. Amid these jarring claims, how are we to deter- 
mine what is really a call from the parish ? 

The act 1690, abolishing patronages, put the right of pre- 
sentation into the hands of the heritors and elders. The heri- 
tors, it appears, were considered by the Legislature on that 
occasion to have been permanent parishioners, and as such 
entitled to call in their own right. The elders, again, or mem- 
bers of the kirk-session, seem to have been considered in a 
double point of view, viz., both as having a permanent relation 
to the parish in their ecclesiastical capacity as elders, and as 
the proper ecclesiastical representatives of the whole body of the 
people. 

The act 1690, however, has been complained of by the heri- 
tors as imperfect. It gave a right to the heritors and elders to 
vote per capita ; and the number of elders being left indefinite, 
it is in the power of a kirk-session, on the prospect of a vacancy, 
to assume such a number of members as to put the power of 
calling a minister entirely in their own hand. The interest of 
heritors to vote being likewise left undefined by any particular 
qualification as to property, a man who has but a shilling a-year 
has as good a title to vote as the largest heritor in the parish. 
A superior and a vassal, too, being equally entitled to the name 
of heritors, the same property, by means of diflTerent subinfeuda- 
tions, may give a title to many different persons to vote. Hence, 
by purchases of small bits of property and subinfeudations, the 
power of election may be taken out of the hands of real pro- 



prietors, and tbe call may be carried by a set of beritors created 
of purpose, wbosa titles ai'e little else tban uomiiial. 

To prevent tliese inconveniencies, many expedients bave been 
suggested. One expedient proposed is, to limit tbe numbers of 
tbe kirk-session, so tuat tbey sball never have it in their power 
to put tbe call entirely into their hands ; and at the same time 
to require, that an heritor, before he is admitted to vote, should 
<;how that he is vested in tbe actual properly of lands which are 
valued in the cess-books at a determined sum, which would at 
once cut off the power of multiplying votes by means of subin- 
feudations, and purchases of inconsiderable property. 

As the numbers of the members of a kirk-session ought not 
to be limited for any particular purpose, but ought to be greater 
or less, according to the number of parishioners and extent of 
the parish, this expedient seems an improper one ; and as, in 
some parishes, the heritxirs are very few m number, at the same 
time that tbe parishioners are numerous, tbe power of calling a 
minister must, in all such cases, be entirely in the hands of the 
kirk -session. 

In order to correct this, it hath been proposed to limit tbe 
number of votes belonging to tbe kirk-session, by allowing only 
so many of the senior elders to vote in a caJI. But tbis scheme 
is still defective, in so far, that without a particular attention to 
the circumstances of each parish, and varying the number of 
voters accordingly (which is a thing next to impracticable), tbe 
balance between the heritors and elders cannot be preserved. 

From the view of these inconveniences, another expedient has 
oeen proposed, viz.. That the call of a minister should be by 
the votes of delegates or commissioners, a certain number of 
delegates being chosen by the heritors, a certain number by the 
kirk-session, considered in their ecclesiastical capacity only, and 
not as representatives of the people, and a certain number by 
tbe parishioners. It hath likewise been proposed that the patron 
should be represented in this call, and bave the nomination of 
some delegates in his power, in case he does not exercise his 
right of presentation. 

This seems the most proper of all expedients. It bids fairest 
to remove every evil that bath been complained of, or figured 
to arise in calling ministers. It gives an opportunity for every 
person concerned to exercise a right, and is free from the tumult 
and disturbance which popular calls are sometimes attended with. 
As all different denominations of people would be represented 
in such a call, and as the delegates from the several bodies 
would be made acquainted with the sentiments of their consti- 
tuents, it is highly probable that the most useful clergyman. 
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m the particular circumstances of each parish, would by this 
means be settled in it. * 

It is certainly in the power of the Church of Scotland, with- 
out applying to the Legislature, to adopt this or any other rule 
of settlement that may be suggested as a remedy against the 
evils arising from presentations ; and in the present situation of 
things, a measure of this kind seems highly necessary. 

In boroughs, such a scheme may take place, with some little 
variation. Delegates may be chosen by the kirk-session and 
the town-council alone ; or, if thought proper, delegates may 
also be chosen by the proprietors of houses, by the burgesses, 
and by those who, though not burgesses, have resided a certain 
time within the borough ; or any other plan may be fallen upon, 
to be varied according to the situation of particular boroughs. 

Perhaps an application might be made to Parliament to 
abolish the right of presentations altogether ; and there is no 
question but, could this be procured, it would be the most 
effectual of all remedies. But such an application ought not 
rashly to be made. If the whole landed interest of Scotland, 
upon feeling at last that patronage is a grievance that has the 
heaviest effects on them, would concur in such an application, 
it may be made with a probability of success ; but without such 
a concurrence it ought not to be attempted ; for one effort 

? roving unsuccessful, will discourage any attempts afterwards, 
n the meantime, it seems the duty of the ecclesiastical powers 
to pursue those measures that are within their own reach, to 
alleviate at least, if they cannot totally remove, the grievance of 
patronage. 



THE END. 
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I period in the History of the Church when the struggle arose between the 
j two pai'tics, which ended in the ascendancy of ** Moderate Principles." It 
I includes a full report of the disputed settlements of Culross, Lanark, 
' Dunse, Currie, &c., taken from the cases and pleadings published at the 
: time ; as also the ** Warning aprainst the Rebellion," '* The Manifesto of 
' the Moderate and Popular Parties," " The Case of Professor Leechman,** 
, and a variety of other Documents not to be found in the Printed Acts. 
! 1 he Appendix consists of Biographical Sketches of the T^ords High Com- 
missioners, the Moderators, and other Ofiicc-bearers of the period ; Notes 
on disputed Settlements, and on Cases of Transportation, Libel, &c. ; 
along with copious Indices. 

[//I the late debates m the Auchterarder Case, before the House ofLordst and 
the JLeihendy Case, before the Court of Session, this Work was often cited.'] 

EACH VOLUME IS COMPLETE IK ITSELF, AITS HAS 8EPA&ATX TITLXft 
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THE NATURE, REALITY, AND EFFICACY OF 

THE ATONEMENT. "By Rev. Daniel Dewab, D.D., Principal of 
Morischal College, Aberdeen. Second Edition, V2mo, 7s. 6d. boards. 

** Tlie great facts of the fallen and helpless state of man — of the unspeak- 
able love of God in Christ Jesus — of the necessity of the atonement as the 
medium of^exprossing that love — and of its fitness and sufficiency for 
! uniting tlft? glory of God in the highest, with peace on earth, and good will 
to men, meet us every where in every varied point of view, and running 
through the whole woi'k, render it refreshing and edifying to the pious in 
no ordinaiy degree." — Christian Instructor, 

** This Volume contains a masterly defence of the orthodox faith on this 
momentous subject. We can with confidence recommend it to Students 
of Divinity, to j)erplexed inquirers, and to private Christians in general, 
as a candid, elaborate, and spirited defence of the truth as it is in Jesus." 
-^Evangelical Magazine, 



THE TRANSFIGURATION; an Exposition of Matt. 

xvii. 1-8. By the Rev. Daniel Bagot, B.D., Minister of St James' 
Chapel, Ediuburgli. 32mo. Is. Gd. cloth. 

J3y the same Author. 

I. THE THORN IN THE FLESH, or a Plain and Practical Exposition 
of 2 Cor. xii. 7-9. 32mo. Is. cloth. 

II. THE DISCIPLES IN THE STORM ; being a Short and Simple 
Exposition of Matthew xiv. 22,23, illustrating some intercpting points 
of Christian Experience. Third Edition, Foolscap 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

IIL THE PROTESTANT CATECHISM ; containing a Plain and Concise 
Refutation of all tlio leading Errors of the Church of Rome ; w^ith 
Ap])endix for Popular use. ISmo. O'd. stitched. 

* The Protestant public arc much indebted to Mr Ba^^ot for this excellent 
little manual. It traverses tho whole Icn^rh and breadth of the Popish 
controvei-sy, in a brief but very satisfactory manner. Its statements are 
clearly and ably made, and its referencos to Scripture are suitable and 
well selected. Without bittornoKs or dogmatism, it disposes of the Popish 
arguments most successfully." — Prefhj/tcrian licview, 

IV. A CATECHISM, Explanatory of the Leading Truths of the Gospel ; 
with Copious Scripture Proofs, for the i:se of Sunday and other Schools. 
Thirty-Eighth Thousand, Ibnio. 2d. stitched. 

V. THE INTERICSTING AND IMPORTANT DISCUSSION ON 
THE UNITARIAN CONTROVERSY, between the Rev. JOHN S. 
PORTER, and the Rev. DANIEL BAGOT, B.D., held in Belfast, on 
tho 14th April 1834, and three following days. 8vo. 2s. 6d. stitched. 

** Mr Bagot has done his duty, and shown his controversial powers to 
mat ad>iuitago. Wluit talent and piety, learning and eloquence oiui do^ 
uM hat done.*'— /V««^/ertaji Beview. 
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MUORLANBOUB THEOIK)aiCAL WOBKfl 



CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY ; or, A Connected View of th# 

Scheme of tJhristiABity. By the Her. Jamei Esdailx, D^D., Ptrth. 
8vo. 61. cloth. 



ANTIQUITIES OF THE JEWS; carefully Compiled 

from authentic sources, and their Customs Illustrated fW>m modem 
travels. With EngTa\'ing8. By the late William Browk^D.'D., Minis- 
ter of Eskdalemuir, Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 128. cloth. 






ABV. DS BYIOZNaTOXr.! 



MESSIAH THE PRINCE ; or. The Mediatorial Dominion 

of Jesus Christ. By the Rev. William Syminotox, D.D., Glasgow. 
Second Edition, Foolscap 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

" This is an excellent volume, full of valuable theology, and applying 
the doctrines which it handles, with the Author's knoMrn judgment, to 
practic4il purposes of the fii*st importance." — Guardian, 

*• The cliamcteristics of this work are clearness of statement, methodical 
distinctness of arrangement, solidity of argument without show, and a 
reuinrkable tact in appropriate scriptural quotation and reference."— 
Chrhthm Inttructor, 

" 'J'he argument is managed throughout with masterly ability." — SeottUi 
Pretltyteiian, 

"It is as able and excellent as it is seasonable, and calculated to recall 
and enforce truths which have been too little regarded." — PrttbyUrian 
Itetieio. 



BEV. DS STEVBXI'. 



THE HISTORY OF THE SCOTTISH CHURCH, ROT- 

TERDAM : to which are subjoined. Notices of the other British Churches 
in tlie Netherlands, and a brief View of the Dutch Ecclesiastical Estab- 
lishment. By tlio'Rev. William Steven, r).D.,late one of the Minis- 
ters of the National Scottish Church, Rotterdam. Svo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

" An interesting book on the history of the branch of the Scottish 
Church long established in Holland, and still flourishing under the en- 
liglitened Government of that country." — Lockhaa^s Life of Sir Wcdter SoiM, 
Vol, I. 

" We have read this volume with much pleasure. It is very interest- 
ing, and more particularly to those who love the Church of Scotland. It 
contains a great mass of information, which is published for the first time 
in its pages, and is written in a pleasing, modesty and pious spirit." — 
Church ofSooUand MagaziM, 
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VIEW Oi? THE CONSTITUTION OP THE CHURCH 

OF SCOTLAND. By the late George Hill, D.D., Principal of 8t 
Mary's College, St Andrews. With Appendix and Notes. By Alex- 
ander UiLL^ D.D., Minister of Dailly. Third Edition, 12i9o. 38. Cd. 
cloth. 



LIFE OF THOMAS M'CIIIE, D.D., Author of " Life of 

John Ivuox," Slc^ &c. By his Son, the licv. Thomas ^PCeie. Doiny 
8vo. 9s. cloth, with highly finished Portrait by llorsburgh. 

** Wo do not know that we ever pcmscd any modem production from I 
whicli wc derived more delight and instruction, than from the one before 
ut.** — Pretbjfterian JUtiew, 

** The volume exhibits in a Idgli degree all the charms of biographical 
composition, being natural, faithful, and elaborate.*'<^6rtoi2^(no ConttUu- 
tional. 






BEV. BS ■WXLBOV^ 



MEMOIRS OF MRS WILSON OF BOMBAY ; includ- 

ing Kxtracts from lier Loiters and Journals. By the llev. Joiin Wil- 
son, I).I>., M.1(.A.S., Missionai-y of the Church of Scotland, Bombay. 
Third Kditioii, 78. 6d. cloth. 

"Tliat most delightful of all Missionary Biographies." — CknttuM Iih 
ttruetor, 

* One of the most valuable pieces of Biography wliicli has appeared for 
many a day." — Scottiah Guardian, 



RSV. JOHN O. XiORZMER. 



AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE PROTESTANT 

CHURCH OF FRANCE, from its Origin down to the Present Day ; 
wirii Comparatory Notices of the Hititory of the Church of Scotland during 
tlte same period. By the Kov. .T. G. Lorimer, A. M., MiuiAter of St 
David's Parish, Glasgow. Foolscap 8vo. Price 6s. Cd. 



SORROWING YET REJOICING ; or, Narrative of Recent 

Successive Beroavements in a Clergyman's Family. By the Rer. Alex. 
Beith, Stirling. Fourtli Kdition, Is. Gd. cloth. 
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18 mSCELLANEOUS THEOLOGIOAL WORKS 



CHRISTIAN FIDELITY IN THE HOUSE OF MOURN- 

ING. By tho Ber. David Mitchell, PuUeneytown, Wiok. 18mo. 
Is. 6d. doth. 



XSV. ED'WABD OBAXO, JLM. 



THE FOUNDATION OF CHRISTIAN HOPE; being 

a Plain and Impartial Inquiry afler a Safe Ground of Ck)nfidence for a 
Sinful Creaturo at tlie Bar of God. By the Hcv. Edward Craio^ A.M., 
of St Edmund Hall, Oxon. Fiftli Edition, 32mo. Is. cloth. 

By the tame Author. 

CHRISTIAN CIRCUMSPECTION ; a brief View of the Duty of Chris- 
tians to preserve themselvos pure from the irreligioua cuttoms of this 
world. JTifUi Edition^ 18mo. Is. stitched. 



JABDBB USACATIXuaL?, JUML ft BUI. 

ON CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. By James Macaulay, 

A.M. and M.D. Foolscap 8vo. 28. 6d. cloth. Edivbu&gh UyivxitsiTY 
Pkizs Essay. 

** This subject is well handled, and the whole work admirably" written.** 
— Archdeacon Williams. (^Edinburyh Acmdemy Report, 1839.) 

" This volume, although addressed to the public At large, presents many 
subjects of serious reflection to tlie professional student. A considerable 
portion of tlie work is devoted to an analysis of the supposed benefits which 
have been conferred on science by expeiiments on living animals ; and the 
calmness and ability with which the author states his views on this pointy 
shows that he w^as properly qualified for the task. The whole subject is 
treated in a very systematic manner, and the conclusions are well supported 
by sound reasoning." — British and Foreign Aleuical Review. 

" Tliis work is written with a masterly pen, and indicates a mind pos- 
sessed at once of vigour and refinement. It abounds with much interesting 
information, and will well repay an attentive perusal.*' — Scottish Christian 
Herald. 

** The Author has treated this subject in a philosophical and masterly, 
yet in a popular and perspicuous manner." — Edinburgh Advertiser. 

" The plan of this Essay is excellent. The just and noble, because 
scnptural, view taken of the subject enables tlie Author to give to all his 
work, not the soft and sickly tone of sentimentalism or mere conventional 
morality, but the manly, pure, and true spirit of universal Christian bene- 
volence. The reasonings and illustrations of the Essay are every way 
worthy of a scheme so simple, and yet felicitous in its oonception, and so 
true and lofty in its principles.'* — Scottish Cfuardian, 
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THOBCAB HMSKSXH, BSQp 

AN ESSAY ON FAITH. By Thomas Erskine, Esq., 

Adrocate. Fourth Edition^ 12mo. 3s. boards. 

JBjf tki same Author. 

I. THE UNCONDITIONAL FREENESS OF THB GOSPEL. In 
Three Essayt. 12mo. 4t. boards. 

IL THE BRAZEN SERPENT ; or. Life coming through Death. Se- 
cond Edition, 12mo. 3s. boards. 



THOBEA8 DZOS, XAJOK 

THE IMPROVEMENT OF SOCIETY by the Diffusion 

of Knowledge ; or, An Illustration of the Advantages which would result 
from a more general Dissemination of Rational and Scientific Informa- 
tion among all ranks. Illustrated with Engravings. By Tuosias Dick, 
LL.D., Author of ''The Christiim Philosopher/' &c. Second Edition, 
12mo. 7s. 6d. 

** Dr Dick's * Improvement of Society by the Diffusion of Knowledge' is 
a valuable volume." — Spectator. 

** Tlie book is an admirable one, and wc strongly recommend it to onr 
readers."-.-C/M'wtta» Iiutructar. 

By the tame Author. 

CELESTIAL SCENERY ; or, Tho Wonders of the Phinetary System Dis- 
played ; illustrating the Perfections of Deity, and a Plorality af Worlds. 
12mo. 10s. 6d. cloth, lettered. 



WTTiTiIftM 8ZBKB, Ss<> 



HISTORY OF THE COVENANTERS IN SCOTLAND. 

By William Sims, Esq-, Author of the ** Histories of tlie Reformation," 
*< Christian Church," *< Waldenses." 2 vols. 18mo. 78. cloth. Dedicated, 
by permission, to tlie Rev. Dr M'Crie. - 

** We cordially recommend this work, expressing tho hope that parents 
wiU put it into the hands of their children, that the ministers of the Pres- 
byterian Churches will urge an acquaintance with it upon tlie candidates 
for admission to membership, and that the friends of pure and undefiled 
religion and civil liberty generally, will promote its circulatiou." — Ttte 
Cvttnanter, 

* It ought to take a high place among the popular works of the day, as 
I furnishing a ready and accessible refutation of tlio calumnies which are 
> vending against these confessors of Christ, these defenders of our &;ucrcd 
! and civil privileges and rights. There is hardly a page where we du not 
. meet with incidents of more real interest than any which modem fancy 
' pours forth in her thousand works of romance." — CTkrutiaa InsUueter. 
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MISCELLANEOUS THEOLOQICAL TTORKS 



KELSO.— THE SERMONS AND SERVICES at the 

North Parish Church, and the Ordination and Introduction of the Rev. 
Horatius Bonar, the First Minister ; with an Introductory Notice, by 
the Rev. J. M. M'Culloch, AJM. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth^ gilt. 



:BBV.J.AaDSS BKA&SaALXb 



INWARD REVIVAL; or, Motives and Hindrances to 

Advancement in Holiness. Bj the Rev. James Marshall^ TolbootU 
Church, Edinburgh. Foolscap 8vo. price 4s. fid. 

''Written throughout in a spirit of the most sincere and unaffected 
piety." — Edinburgh Advertiser, 

By the mme Author, 
I. LETTERS of the late URS ISABELLA GRAHAM of New York. 
In connection with th^ Leading Events of her Life. Demy 12mo.X)rice 
5s. cloth, lettered. 

IL THE YOUNG PARISHIONER. Kfth Thousand, price 9d. sewed, 
or Is. cloth boards, lettered. 



ESSENTIAL CONSIDERATIONS FOR YOUNG 

CHRISTIANS WHEN ENTERING ON THE ACTIVE PERIOD 
OF LIFE. Adapted for Sabbath School Librai-ies. Price 2s. Gd. cloth. 

By the same Author, 

I. THE GOOD SERVANT, and other Tracts ; or. Examples and Warn- 
ings tor Persons in Humble Life. Third Edition, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

II. THE APPRENTICES' MONITOR; containing Examples and 
Warnings. 28. 6d. cloth. 

III. SIX LECTURES TO CHILDREN. Price 6d. 



OARDIPHONIA ; or, Utterance of the Heart, in the 

Course of a Real Correspondence. By the Rev. John Newtow. With 
an Introductory Essay, by Da^vid Russell, DJD., Dundee. Foolscap 
8vo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 



JEPHTHAH ; or, the Maid of Gilead. Foolscap 8vo. 

3s. 6d. cloth. 



THE AFFLICTED'S REFUGE ; or, Prayers Adapted to 

Various Ciicumstauccs of Distress. Foolscap 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 



EARLY PIETY, lUustrated in the Brief Memoir and 

Journal of a Youthful Member of St James' ChapeL Edinburirh. 18mo. 
2s. cloth. • 
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BIBLE NARRATIVES FOR THE YOUNG. By a 

CLE&aTMAv'i Daughter. 32mo. Is. 6d. cloth. 



A TREATISE ON THE SACRAMENTS OF BAPTISM 

and the LORD'S SUPPER. By Johv Cixviir. Foolscap Svo. 2s. 6d. 
cloth. 

A translation of tliis valuable treatise has never been published sepa- 
rately from Calvin's Institutes, and is now published in its present form 
with the \'iew of bringing it more within the reach of the public gene- I 
raUy. * 



TWENTY-FIVE LETTERS TO A FRIEND. By tha 

Rev. John Nswtov ef Olney. Never before Published. I8mo. Is. 6d. 
doth. 



TOR van zv ziAir axvd 8xrxn>a7 bobooui^ and pbzvatb 

FAMZXiZBB. 

CATECHISM of the Truths of Christianity. By Rev. R. Lsx, Campsie. 

Price 3d. 

— . ofthe Holy Scriptures. By Dr Russell, Dundee. Price 6d. 

of the Truths of the Gospel. By Rev. D. Baoot. Price 

2d. 

of the Errors of the Church of Rome. By Rev. D. Baoot. 

Price 6d. 

— i-.— .— - of tlie E\'idence9 of Revealed Religion. By Kev. Dr 

Feruie, Kifconquhar. Price 2d. 

-^— i of the Gospel of St Matthew. By Rev. J. Miller, Monikie. 

Price 8d. 

— ^— ^— of the Lord's Prayer. By Rev. Dr AxDERsoy, Newburgh. 

Price 2d. 



, on the Old and New Testament. By Rev. W. Andrew. 

Price Id. 

Hamilton's Assembly's Sliortcr Catechism. Price \\d. 

Brown's Shorter Catechism for Young Cliildren. Price Id. 

Willison's Mother's Catechism. Price Id. 

Fifty Questions on the Leading Doctrines and Duties of the Gospel. 
Price Id. 

Steele's Manual of the Cliristian Eridences. Price Id. 

Esdaile's Gooj^raphy of tlio Holy Land. Price 4d. 

Stark's Epitome of Holy Scripture. Price Id. * 

Lee's Address to those who Seldom or Never go to Church. Price Cd. 

Burns' (of Kilsnh) Essay and Address on Family Worship. Price *2d. 

The Popular Constitution of the Church of Scotland. Fifth Edition. 
Price Id. 

A Scheme of the Controversy on Baptiem. Second Thousand. Price ld« 
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weekly. 

SCOTTISH CHRISTIAN HERALD ; Conducted under 

ih.% snperiniendenoe of Ministers and Members of the Established 
Ghnroh. Each Number oontains Sixteen Pages^ Imperial Octavo, of 
eloeely printed matter. Price Three Halfpence. 

Also in Monthly Parts, Price Eightpence, published on the last Saturday 
of each month, for the convenienco of being foi*wardod along with the 
Magazines, and other Periodicals, in the monthly parcels ; each Part 
containing either Five Numbers, or (where the month does not contain five 
Saturdays) Four Numbers and a Supplement. Tliis Supplement consists 
of Ecclesiastical Intelligence, Obituaries, Appointments, Calls, Ordinations, 
and the most important topics relating to the passing events of the day, in | 
so far as they affect the progress of religion. 

*,* The Work is delivered regularly at the houses of the Subscribers 
in all the towns and villages throughout the countiy, in the same way as 
in Edinburgh and Glasgow. 



BXontlily. 

HOME AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY RECORD FOR 

THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND ; by Authority of the Committees 
of the General Assembly. Published on the 1st day of each month. 
Price Threepence, unstamped ; and Fourpenco, stamped and sent l>y post. 
(Three Shillings, or Four Shillings a-year, payable in advavw.) 

Subscribers in large towns vnll be supjylied with copies at their own houses. 

\* The Committees intend to make the Record their stated and ordi- 
nary channel of advertising contributions and collections, and in general, 
they will employ this Journal exclusively in communicating with the 
Church and tlie Public. Other advertisements, of a general character, 
may be inserted at the discretion of the Committees. 



Annually. 

THE EXCITEMENT ; 

Om, A BOOK TO INDUCE YOUNO PEOPLE TO 

MDCCCXLI. 

Being the Twelfth Year of the Series. 
EDITED BY THE REV. R. JAMIESON, 

Avrmm ov ** MAXKiwt ahb txiam or tvb rjiiHiTirs enn.twnAm,'* wrtk 

** The continued favour of the public, manifested by the extensive sale of 
last year's Excitemknt, has stimulated the Editor and the Publisher to make 
increased exertions to maintain the long established character of their little 
Annual. Accordingly, it will be found, that a greater variety of articles, 
gleaned from every quarter, have been introduced into the present than into 
any former volume. The embellishments, drawn by the skilful pencil of Mr 
Stanley, are very beautiful, and engraved in the first style of the art, by Mr 
Forrest ; and altoprether, it is confidently hoped, that The Excitement for 
1841 will equal, if not surpass, in interest, any of its predecessors." — Extract 
from the Pre/ace, 

*»* Copies of several of the previous Tolumei may still be had. 
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